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29.  King  George  IV.’s  Accession. 

30.  King  Charles  I.*s  Martyrdom. 

31.  King  George  IV.  Proclaimed. 


Co  Comi^pontinttK. 


We  beg  leave  to  state,  once  for  all,  that  we  will  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for 
any  article  voluntarily  transmitted  to  us,  except  on  an  express  and  mutual  stipulation 
for  that  purpose.  Editors  are  subjected  to  incredible  annoyance  by  a  class  of  perso^ 
who  indite  Stanzas^  Sonnel4^  Linest  Verses^  and  so  forth,  to  the  Moon  and  Star^  ^ 
forthwith  inflict  them  upon  some  unlucky  Journal,  the  conductor  of  which  is 
quently  called  upon,  at  the  distance  of  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months,  to  restore  a  vaga* 
tend  leaf  of  this  description  to  its  jealous  and  eke  angry  author,  although  it  cannot 
perhaps,  be  of  more  service  to  him,  when  he  has  got  it,  than  the  tattered  fragment  ^ 
a  newspaper  that  wrapped  his  last  ounce  of  snuff.  We  trust  that,  after  the  pre^ 
notice,  this  system  of  petty  annoyance,  which  consumes  time  most  unprofit*  y* 
galls,  non  ri,  ted  tape  cadendo^  will,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  be  discontinu 
Several  articles  are  unavoidably  deferred,  for  want  of  room. 


. . . . . . . .  ... 

J*rintcdhy  J,  Ruthven  ^  Son. 
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I T  is  the  custom  of  the  Great  Un- 
InoK'ii,  and  other  eminent  authors, 
t'l  place  at  the  top  of  their  chapters 
^hort  mottos,  descriptive  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  them.  In  this  we  imitate 
them,  by  putting  at  the  beginning  of 
this,  our  third  Number  on  the  present 
subject,  the  above  verse  from  the 
J^cotch  Poet  Ferguson ;  and  certainly 
•t  is  quite  apropos,  at  least  in  our  own 
country.  In  our  last  article  on  this 
topic,  we  shewed  the  aptitude  of  it, 
even  in  a  case  of  the  most  simple  na¬ 
ture;  but  all  the  evils  of  vexation 
and  delay  are  of  course  increased  in 
questions  of  a  more  complicated  kind, 
and  particularly  where  proofs  arc  ne¬ 
cessary.  These  are  frequently  con¬ 
ducted  now  in  the  Jury  Court ;  but 
all  of  them  were,  until  of  late,  "  led 
on  commission,”  as  it  was  called ;  and 
that  mode  is  still  frequently  resorted 
This  induces  us  to  say  a  few 
^ords  regarding  it. 

A  Proof  on  Commission  is 
t^here  witnesses  are  adduced  and  ex¬ 
amined,  not  before  any  Judge  who 
ts  to  decide  the  case,  but  in  presence 
lawyer.  Sheriff,  or  Shcriff- 
s^titute,  or  other  person  nomina- 
who  has  the  evi^noe  taken  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  all  the  despotitions 
^ntten  down ;  and  then  being  certi- 

XIII. 


fied  by  him,  these  become  the  proof 
for  the  decision.  This  is  the  object ; 
but  as  there  is  luck  in  leisure,  we 
must  proceed  deliberately,  and  detail 
the  progress  of  attaining  it. 

Per  varies  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  re¬ 
rum, 

Tendimus  in  Forum. 

The  Commission  is  granted  during 
Session,  but,  for  very  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  Proof 
is  generally  delayed  till  Vacation. 
The  witnesses,  or  many  of  them,  are 
probably,  resident  in  some  remote 
district,  and  it  roust  be  considered 
where  the  Commissioner  is  to  sit :  a 
village,  convenient,  in  point  of  near¬ 
ness,  to  Uie  generality  of  them,  is 
pitched  on,  care  being  taken  that  it 
IS  a  place  where  there  is  some  snug 
little  inn ;  for,  as  the  AgenU  say, 

“  we  must  mak*  our  Commissioner 
comfortable,”  and  we  need  not  be 
altogether  like  M'Farlane's  geese, 
who  were  “  fonder  o*  their  wark  than 
their  meat.”  The  whole  of  the  beds 
of  the  place  are  therefore  made  up  ; 
all  the  nens  and  ducks  in  it  are  put 
in  requisition ;  provision  is  made  for 
getting  butcher-meat  and  white  bread, 
by  the  carrier,  from  the  next  market 
town ;  and  a  modicum  of  guid  port 

4M 


The  law’s  a  draw-w’ell,  unco  deep, 
Withouten  rim,  fouk  out  to  keep ; 

A  donnart  chiel,  when  drunk,  may  dreep 
Fu*  slcely  in. 

But  finds  the  gate  baith  stey  and  steep. 
Ere  out  he  win.  - 


Ferguson, 
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from  the  pipe,  with  ample  store  of  two  individuals,  “  Troth,”  said  h  * 
whisky  (Glenlivet  or  Loch-Lomond),  “  it  wad  tak*  a  peck  of  peas  to  count 
is  laid  in.  All  being  thus  provided,  that  kin.”  The  Indian,  who  pointed 
the  Commission  is  produced,  and  to  the  hairs  of  his  head,  to  intimate 
the  oath  de  fiddi  administered  to  a  great  number,  was  scarcely  more 
the  Clerk  of  the  Proof ;  witnesses,  impressive.  But  the  best  scene  of  the  ^ 
who  had  been  regularly  cited  on  the  kind  is  a  redding  of  marches  where  I 
diligence,  are  brought  forward ;  and  there  is  a  great  muster  of  *“auld  j 
the  business  goes  on.  To  those  of  men,”  to  point  out  the  just  track  of  I 
the  Craft  we  need  not  be  particular ;  them,  and  where  each,  after  depo-  ] 
and  Cowans,-  or  men  who  are  not  of  ning  that  he  had  the  best  opporiuni-  I 
it,  may  care  little  for  our  being  so  ;  tv  of  knowing,  by  having  herded  on  • 
but  if  any  of  the  latter  description  the  spot  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  | 
of  persons  were  there,  they  would  walks  the  line  of  inarch  with  solemn  ^ 
be  edified,  or  at  least  amused,  with  tread,  according  to  his  conscience, 
the  jarring  wrangle  which  almost  and  the  best  of  his  judgment.  On  one 
every  moment  occurs  between  the  occasion,  a  very  aged,  white-headed  j 
respective  Agents,  (or  Counsel,  if  person,  as  we  well  remember,  was 
any  attend,)  on  objections  to  wit-  more  positive  than  any  of  the  rest ;  ' 
nesses  or  to  questions,  and  with  the  and  his  reason  for  being  so,  was  con- 
noble  heat  into  which  they  are  apt  to  nected  with  a  curious  Scotch  custom 
to  work  themselves  on  tlie  occasion,  mentioned  by  the  most  eminent  of 
This  may  be  easily  supposed  great-  our  law-writers.  For,”  said  he.  ' 
est,  for  obvious  reasons,  when  the  on  this  very  spot,  where  a  mucklt 
clients  are  themselves  present ;  and  stane  was  placed,  but  which  is  now 
we  remember  well  an  instance  of  an  removed,  I  got  mt^  bottom  wcf/p.n/f(/. 
old  bonnet  laird,  who  was  so  delight-  four-score  years  syne,  when  1  was  a 
.ed  with  the  vehemence  of  his  Writer,  bairn,  to  gar  me  mind  the  marches  ; 
in  repelling  what  he  considered  to  be  and  this  was,  in  thae  days,  somehow 
a  frivolous  and  ungenerous  attack  on  according  to  law.  At  ony  rate,  what 
the  admissibility  of  a  witness  of  his,  was  sae  weel  caa'd  into  my  tail  coud 
that  he  slipped  quietly  into  his  luif  na  get  out  o*  my  head,  ami  I  have 
half-a-guinea,  saying,  “  Ha'e,  my  never  passed  this  way  sinw  without 
lad ;  this  is  for  yon  fine  flam  !**  The  remembering  that  place 
old  portioner  knew  well  that  mo-  But  it  now  approaches  “  the  how 
ney  makes  the  mare  to  go,”  and  that  and  hungry  hour,  when  foiik 
ready  cash  would  make  her  trot  most  to  and  Commissioner,  Coun- 

briskly.  sel,  and  Clerk,  as  well  as  ‘V 

But  let  us  dwell  a  little  longer  on  gents,  are  all  thinking  of  what  tbeir 
scenes  so  interesting.  Who  has  not  landlady  may  ha*e  in  the  kail-pot- 
admired  the  wise  face  of  an  old  They  quote  the  school-boyi  adage, 
grey-haired  Scotch  peasant,  when  Opere  peracio  ludemvs.  ^ 

sitting  and  giving  nis  deposition  then  put  on  the  table.  The  tom- 


MKA  ,  ulta  Id  ivi  jxnt  /uic jiujn  i  x  uc  • 

old  portioner  knew  well  that  mo-  But  it  now  approaches  “  the  how 
ney  makes  the  mare  to  go,”  and  that  and  hungry  hour,  when  foiik 
ready  cash  would  make  her  trot  most  to  and  Commissioner,  Coun- 

briskly.  sel,  and  Clerk,  as  well  as  ‘V 

But  let  us  dwell  a  little  longer  on  gents,  are  all  thinking  of  what  tbeir 
scenes  so  interesting.  Who  has  not  landlady  may  ha*e  in  the  kail-pot- 
admired  the  wise  face  of  an  old  They  quote  the  school-boyi  adage, 
grey-haired  Scotch  peasant,  when  Opere  peracio  ludemvs.  ^ 

sitting  and  giving  nis  deposition  then  put  on  the  table.  The  ton^ 
about  the  olden  time,  and  the  pro-  missioner  takes  the  chair 
pinquities  of  the  forefathers  of  the  at  the  business-board,  and 
hamlet !  He  feels  and  enjoys  an  im-  “  Gentlemen,  the  evidence  ^  . 
portance  which  he  knows  that  few  here  is  the  j^troof  of  the 
possess ;  and  is  not  a  little  flattered  which,  we  a  ken,  is  the  eating 
that  sae  mony  braw  gentlemen  The  whole  party  are 
ha*e  come  a*  the  Avay  frae‘  Embro*  ”  now,  notwithstanding  all  ^ 
to  learn  what  he  knows.  We  have  and  debating  ^fore  duj^ »  ’ 

often  been  struck  with  the  force  of  like  g(^  Christiana,  twy 
the  expressions  of  such  a  person ;  and  their  swords  into  can’ing-  *n  ^ 
we  remember  a  very  old  man,  who,  their  spears  into  puncn-lw  •  ^ 
being  asked  the  relationship  between  Preses  is  a  canty  man,  ^ 

*  Lord  Suir  ia  tbQ  eminent  writer  here  referred  to ;  and  the  ^ 

words  j  “  When  March  Stones  are  solebinly  set  up,  boff*  uee  wmeti  ^  ^ 

down  on  them,  «nd  sharply  vhipi,  whereby  they  will  be  better  aWp  ^  tinir 

be  good  witnesses,  as  to  these  Marches,  when  they  are  oW — that  impres- 
fanry  latting  long.”— -y/eir*,  Inttitnlet,  Book  TV.  Fd.  43,  §  7. 


Improvantni  of'  Scotch 

throw  his  drink  oVr  his  slioutlicr:” 
a  large  reaming  bowl  of  punch  is 
therelore  made  of  our  native  liquor, 
which  all  parties  are  determined  to 
countenance  on  patriotic  principles, 
as  for  the  guid  o’  the  Revenue  :  like 
Presbyteries,  and  other  social  drink¬ 
ing  meetings,  they  “  bar  a'  business, 
after  the  grace  is  said the  Preses 
declares,  that  if  any  man  mention  the 
word  marches  now,  he  shall  either 
inarch  off,  or  drink  a  couple  of 
bumpers— an  easy  alternative.  The 
healths  of  the  contending  parties, 
and  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  are 
drauk,  as  also  many  loyal  and  other 
appropriate  toasts,  and  the  “  evening 
is  passed  with  the  utmost  hilarity.*' 
This,  however,  is  only  the  first  se¬ 
derunt;  but  there  is  a  continuation 
of  diets :  and  dc  die  in  diem,  there 
is  the  same  forenoon  fighting,  and 
the  same  afternoon  feasting,  during 
all  the  sitting  of  the  Commission, 
fhe  latter  part  of  the  remark  is  ap¬ 
plicable,  in  a  special  manner,  to  tne 
concluding  day,  for  that  being  al¬ 
ways  a  kind  of  foy,  is  particularly 
mirthful ;  and  a  neighbouring  laird 
or  two,  friends  of  the  litigants,  fre¬ 
quently  join  the  jMirty.  M'ell  do  we 
remember  a  fine  fellow,  who  came,  on 
a  tinal  day  of  that  kind,  to  ‘^tak*  hit 
dinner”  with  us  :  he  was  of  the  old 
»*chool,  and  no  milk-sop ;  and  he  re¬ 
mained  with  us  all  night,  because 
the  roads  were  bad.  “  ^Veel,**  said 
“  thae  abominable  new  improve¬ 
ments  ha’e,  in  maist  places,  (though 
just  here,)  abridged  baith  mirth 
•tnd  hospitality.  We  used  ay  to  tak* 
another  guid  jorum,  and  our  friends 
keeped  us  a’  night ;  but  now  the 
roads  are  sae  confoundedly  guid,  that 
the  skinflints  have  a  pretence  to  let 
us  ca'  our  horses,  and  trot  awa*  hame 
t^uldrifely,  at  ony  hour  o*  the  night, 
uuly  halJj-slockeneeL**  So  said  our 
worthy  visitor,  in  the  glee  of  a  bottle 
of  wine  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  that  there  it  not  a 
uwre  public-spirited  country  gentlc- 
jnan  tluin  he,  though,  over  nia  rIsss, 


L&ZmSH 


J adicatorics.'^^u.  Ill'’'  bi**! 

as  he  docs.  This  is  no  sketch  of  an 
ideal  character,  but  represents  a  real 
Iverson,  well  known  to  all  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  eastern  border,  who 
are  worthy  the  sitting  down  with,  ci¬ 
ther  at  one  time  of  day  or  another. 

But  we  must  return  to  what  is 
more  directly  our  subject.  The 
Proof  is  finished,— reported 
by  the  Commissioner,— and  sent  to 
Edinburgh,  where  it  becomes,  in 
course,  the  subject  of  much  debate, 
— spoken,  written,  and  printed, — ad¬ 
ding  greatly  to  that  ocean  of  litiga¬ 
tion  which  we  have  already  seen  that 
a  Scotch  law-suit  contains,  even 
without  it. 

The  lawyers’  shelves  and  printers^  presses 
Now  gracn  fu*  sair  wf  weighty  caaes. 

And  here  the  defect  of  such  evi¬ 
dence  soon  appears.  1 1  is  a  dry,  cold 
letter,  taken  down  in  the  language  of 
the  Commissioner,  watched,  as  he  is, 
by  two  keen  razors  of  fellows  acting 
for  die  parties,  who  squabble  about 
almost  every  sentence  of  it.  Those 
who  read  it,  therefore,  not  the 
open  or  scowling  countenance,  the 
intelligent  look  or  stupid  gaze— in 
short,  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  wit- 
neBs*8  appearance,  which  iqieaks 
more  to  an  experienced  Judge  than 
even  language  itself.  The  science  of 
phrenology,  now-a-davs,  makes  this 
objection  quite  palpable,  for,  like  Sir 
Jolin  Prester,  every  one  acquainted 
with  it 

Has  a  geometric  scale 

To  gauge  men’s  heads  like  casks  of  ale. 

And  any  person  well  versed  in  it 
can  say  at  once,  from  0De*8  brow  and 
pericranium,  whetlier  be  is  **  a  pood 
man  and  true,’*  or  not.  If  written 
proofs  are  continued,  we  shall  sug¬ 
gest,  either  tliat  a  phrenologist  shall 
be  allowed  to  every  Commission,  to 
report  on  the  developements  of  the 
witnesses ;  or  a  painter  might  heap- 
pointed  to  each,  who  would  plaoi 
every  man’s  face  at  the  top  of  bis  de¬ 
position  ;  just  aa,  in  some  histories. 


they  interfere  with  the  old  iner- 
riRient  in  which  his  heart  delights ; 
and  although  he  is  now  eighty  years 
£ew  contribute  so  eminently 
noth  to  the  business  of  the  forenoon 
and  the  joy  of  the  afternoon  of 
pubbe  meeting  in  hif  oouiity, 


beginning  of  the  account  of  bis 
reign ;  and  when  the  case  comes  in¬ 
to  the  Inner-Hoose,  a  munber  of 
lithographic  impresAions  of  them  mny 
be  thrown  off,  at  little  expence.  Nor 
let  cavillers  sneer  at  tliia  last  suggea* 
tkm,  to  have  painters  ao  cmployi^  ; 
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better  illustrate  than  by  telling  there, 
mark  of  a  friend  of  ours,  Mr  Theo¬ 
dore  Tbrashie,  on  a  subject  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  similar.  He  is  an  extensive  far¬ 
mer,  and  \vas  erecting  a  thrashing- 
machine.  “  But,”  said  he,  “  what 
an  unthrifty  chieT  wou'd  I  be,  were 
I  to  mak*  the  dighting  apparatus  se¬ 
parate  from,  instead  of  attaching 
it  to  my  other  machinery,  and  were 
1  to  have  it  wrought  by  another  pair 


for,  let  any  of  them  turn  up  Hog-  sion,  to  be  the  bone  of  new  contention 
garth’s  prints,  and  examine  the  faces  there ;  and  the  course  of  procedure 
of  the  two  apprentices,  without  dis-  is  then,  in  many  instances,  just  as  te- 
tinguishing  each,  and  then  ask  them-  dious  and  expensive  as  was  the  old 

selves  to  which  of  the  two  they  would  Proof  on  Commission, _ with  this 

give,  and  to  which  they  would  deny  great  difference,  that  it  wants  all 
ail  credit.  its  feeding  and  fun,  which  some 

But  a  better  way  presented  itself,  very  sensible  men  have  considered  to 
of  obviating  such  difficulties,  and  be  no  small  defect, 
that  was,  without  any  feasting,  to  But  might  not  some  of  those  evils 
have  the  witnesses  examined  actual-  have  been  prevented  here,  by  waxt- 
ly  in  the  presence  of  those  who  should  ing  a  separate  Juky-Court,  and 
decide  on  their  evidence.  Now,  this  leading  the  Proofs  in  the  presence  of 
is  done  in  England,  at  what  is  there  the  very  Judges  who  were  ultimately 
called  Nisi  Frius,  where  the  witness-  to  decide,  as  is  done  in  England  ? 
es  depone,  not  only  in  presence  of  which  m(^c,  besides,  would  be  less  ex. 
the  Jury,  who  are  supposed  to  sift  pensive  to  the  country,  than  having  a 
the  fact,  but  of  the  Judge,  who  is  to  different  Court,  which  is  so  costly  an 
instruct  them,  determine  on  the  law,  appendage.  This  last  idea  we  cannot 
and  decide  the  cause.  Except  in  better  illustrate  than  by  telling  the  re. 
very  few  instances,  such,  however,  is  mark  of  a  friend  of  ours,  Mr  Theo- 
not  the  case  in  Scotland.  Our  mo-  dore  Thrashie,  on  a  subject  not  a  lit- 
dern  Jury-Court  is,  in  fact,  just  a  tie  similar.  He  is  an  extensive  far- 
set  of  Commissioners,  with  this  dif-  mer,  and  was  erecting  a  thrashing- 
ference  from  ordinary  ones,  that  the  machine.  “  But,”  said  he,  “  what 
report  is  not  made,  by  them,  of  the  an  unthrifty  chieT  wou’d  I  be,  were 
whole  evidence,  and  all  the  res  ^estcc,  I  to  mak*  the  dighting  apparatus  se¬ 
as  in  the  ordinary  case ;  but  it  is  the  parate  from,  instead  of  attaching 
recital  of  a  verdict  on  a  set  of  issues  it  to  my  other  machinery,  and  were 
prepared,  not  by  the  Judges  of  the  I  to  have  it  wrought  by  another  pair 
Court  of  Session,  who  are  ultimately  of  horses,  and  tended  by  another  set 
to  decide,  but  by  the  Jury  Clerks,  ofmiln-men!  Na,  na!  heavy  rents 
with  those  acting  for  the  parties.  The  winna  bear  such  noiisense  as  that 
adjustment  of  these  issues  is  often  would  be.”  The  application  of  this 
attended  with  not  a  little  of  that  is  quite  obvious,  and  needs  no  com- 
trouble  and  delay  which  we  alluded  ment  from  us. 
to  in  last  Number ;  because  the  busi-  There  is  a  subject  on  which,  in 
ness  of  addressing  Juries  has  natu-  our  last  Number,  we  promised  to 
rally  got  into  the  hands,  or  rather  touch  :  it  is  that  of  Extracts,  and 
the  mouths  of  a  few  of  the  speaking  we  must  commence  by  adverting  w 
Lawyers,  whom  the  Agents  always  the  origin  of  them.  . 

call  on  to  adjust  and  revise  their  is-^  A  law-suit,  to  a  man  in  trace,  is 
sues;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  intended  for  immediate  ascerui^ 
make  a'pariibus,  or  bring  together  ment  of  his  rights  ;  but 
those  on  both  sides,  for  the  purpose,  the  idle.  Lord  Karnes  says,  ^ 
amid  their  many  other  avocations  at  the  days  of  yore,  before  gow 
all  the  different  bars,  from  one  to  culture  awoke,  a  country  Kir 
another  of  which  they  are  constantly  go  every  day  to  the  top  of  -a 

running  with  the  Writers*  Clerks,  eminence,  to  glower  about  nun 

calling  on,  or  chasing  them  like  so  out  object,  till  dinner  time,  *  j 
many  boys,  playing  at  hide-and-seek,  have  ourselves  known  » 

or  bogly  about  the  stacks,  men  spend  not  oo 

What  next  happens,  according  to  day,  sitting  wagging  tneir 
our  forms,  after  the  Jury  Trial  ?  As  the  louping-on-sune— wtf « 
Macbeth  says,  “  when  the  brains  are  somebody  coming  to  tneir  ^ 
out,  the  man  will  die  ;**  and,  apply-  like  the  Laird  ’Cieecb- 

ing  the  simile,  causes  so  end  in  Eng-  humorous  story  of  old  me 
land,  but  not  in  Scotland.  As  we  Let  us  reflect  of  wbat  , 
have  said,  in  most  instances,  the  case  law-plea  would  ^  re«tnl  ^ 
IS  not  over  with  the  Jury  Court,  but  any  of  these,  as  it  wign 
the  verdicts  go  to  the  Court  of  Scs-  mosses,  meadows,  muirs,o 


winna  bear  such  nonsense  as  that 
would  be.”  The  application  of  this 
is  quite  obvious,  and  needs  no  com¬ 
ment  from  us. 

There  is  a  subject  on  which,  in 
our  last  Number,  we  promised  to 
touch  :  it  is  that  of  Extracts,  and 
we  must  commence  by  adverting  to 
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or  outsets ;  and  how  it  would  agitate 
his  spirits,  and  help  to  circulate  his 
blood,  in  his  torpid  and  unlettered 
life.  But  then,  as  in  hunting,  it  is  a 
great  misfortune  when  the  fox  is  too 
soon  worried  ;  so  a  quick  decision 
would  end  the  interest  of  the  liti¬ 
gant.  Now,  to  have  a  written  record 
of  what,  in  its  day,  produced  so  much 
pleasure,  is  the  origin  of  extracted 
decreed,  which,  till  very  lately,  were 
full  copies  of  all  that  had  been  wTit- 
ten  and  printed  in  the  cases.  There 
was  indeed  a  great  avidity  for  such 
extracts, — 

The  country  fouk  to  lawyers  crook 
Ah,  weds  me  o*  your  bonny  huik  ! 

The  benmost  jxirt  o’  my  kist-nook 
ITl  ripe  for  thee, 

An’  willin’  ware  my  hinmost  rook 
For  my  decree. 

Those  decreets,  neatly  half-bound 
and  titled,  w’ere  actually  placed  by . 
their  owners  beside  Taplin’s  Far¬ 
riery,  Bonar’s  Bee-master,  the  AV'hole 
Duty  of  Man,  Hutchinson’s  Justice, 
and  the  rest  of  their  scanty,  but 
well-chosen  libraries,  and  were  per¬ 
used  again,  and  again,  and  again. 
The  SjKctator  says,  that  the  skins 
of  the  laces  of  foxes  nailed  upon  the 
hunting-stable  door  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  were  the  trophies  of  his 
youthful  victories,  and  that  he  was 
wont,  on  looking  at  them,  to  tell 
with  delight  the  adventures  of  each 
chase.  So  did  our  litigants  with 
their  decreets,  for,  turning  over  their 
numerous  pages,  they  used  “  to  fight 
all  their  battles  o’er  again,  and 
thrice  to  slay  the  slain  though,  in 
disastrous  suits,  the  reading  was,  no 
doubt,  sometimes  of  a  more  painful 
i>pecies,  and  resembled  the  studies  of 
Old  Rapid  the  tailor,  in  the  Road 
to  Ruin.  He,  when  he  wanted  to 
appear  i)eculiarly  grave,  on  the  great 
man’s  coming  to  visit  him,  and  when 
his  son  Neddy  recommended  to  him 
the  attitude  of  reading,  as  fittest 
for  gravity  in  an  aged  gentleman,  de¬ 
sired  Ned  to  bring  him,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  his  book  oj bad  debts,  **  which,” 
added  he,  will  doubtless,  my  lad, 
make  me  grave  enough.’* 

.  But  of  even  such  enjoyments  li¬ 
tigants  are  now  deprived,  by  pre¬ 
tended  improvements ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  they  are  obhged  to  pay  for 
what  they  do  not  get.  Long  ago,  a 
man,  after  an  expensive  process,  got 


at  least  a  “  bonny  bulk*’  for  winter 
nights’ amusement ;  and  we  have  seen 
such  a  work  amount  to  even  a  large 
folio,  like  an  old-fashioned  copy  of 
Tillotson ;  but,  now-a-days,  that  is 
turned  into  little  more  than  the 
Single  Catechism,  which  a  quick 
eye  could  glance  over  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  and,  what  is  certainly  not 
“according  to  justice,”  thatpamphlet, 
embracing  little  more  than  the  sum¬ 
mons  and  decerniture,  must  be  paid 
for  as  highly  as  the  old  thick  folio 
was.  Professional  men  will  see  we 
allude  to  the  effect  of  that  war  expe¬ 
dient,  called  the  Fee-fund;  and  will 
think  with  us,  that  all  its  operations, 
in  this  respect,  are  clearly  reducible 
on  the  civil  law  principle  of  cutisa 
data,  causa  non  secuta. 

Looking  back,  as  from  an  emi¬ 
nence,  on  past  times,  we  naturally 

ask  HOW  ANY  THING  SO  abomina¬ 
bly  dilatory  and  iriejfficient,  as  the 
present  form  of  process,  ever  came 
to  esist  ?  There  may  be  two  rea¬ 
sons  ;  Hf,  As  loquacity,  and  other 
defects,  prevail  most  in  old  age  in 
man,  so  it  is  probably  in  institu¬ 
tions  that  the  old  ones  become  most 
erroneous.  But,  ^dly.  Every  thing 
which  is  now  called  a  defect,  may,  in 
an  earlier  state  of  manners,  have 
been  a  merit.  Historically,  we  have 
shown,  in  No.  I.,  that  our  forms, 
which  are  servile  imitations  of  those 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  were  in¬ 
stituted  by  James  V.,  almost  300 
years  ago ;  but,  as  Lord  Karnes  says 
on  similar  occasions,  let  us  try  to  find 
a  final  cause,  and  discover  a  reason  for 
his  doing  so.  Doctor  Robertson  is 
at  much  pains  to  show  the  anxiety  of 
our  kings  to  stop  their  barons  from 
private  wars ;  and,  like  careful  mo¬ 
thers,  with  relation  to  their  wayward 
children,  they  adopted  every  expe¬ 
dient  to  “  keep  them  out  o’  ill  turns.’* 
It  was  a  remark  of  old  Dr  Carlyle’s, 
that  men  are  just  like  gam'e-cocks, 
and  must  always  fight  one  way  or 
another.  Now,  must  it  not  have 
been  a  great  matter,  in  a  well-going 
law-suit,  to  provide  a  bloodless  wordy 
war,  of  a  good  many  campaigns,  to 
engage  any  couple  of  chiefs,  and  to 
su^titute  it,  if  possible,  for  their 
raids  and  onslaughts,  in  which  they 
brought  fire  and  sword  upon  the 
estates  of  each  other*  and,  brevi 
manu,  drove  off  every  thing  which 
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could  be  taken  away  on  its  own  legs  ? 
But  civilization  and  law  have  banish¬ 
ed  such  ferocity  now ;  and  length¬ 
ened  litigations  are  no  more  requi¬ 
site  for  keeping  men  quiet,  now-a- 
days,  than  moats  and  portcullises,  so 
general  in  the  Peel-houses  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  would  be  for  comfortable  re¬ 
sidence  in  our  modem  country  seats. 
Surely,  if  a  Birmingham  manufac¬ 
turer  sues  a  Glasgow  merchant,  dir- 
paich,  not  delay,  should  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  let  us,  in  future,  avoid  all 
the  obloquy  attached  to  our  Courts, 
when  an  Englisliman  said,  that  they 
formed,  in  their  great  delays,  as  vexa¬ 
tious  a  defence  against  just  creditors, 
as  the  mountains  and  morasses  of 
our  country  were,  of  old,  against  the 
conquering  arms  of  the  limans. 

Having  adverted  to  the  defects  of 
our  Judicatories,  we  will  next  inquire 
ichat  ought  /o  THE  remedy  of  them. 

The  error  of  them  consists,  first, 
in  their  beginning  at  the  wrong  end 
in  procedure ;  and,  second,  in  ever¬ 
lasting  reviewing  of  sentences. 

I.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  we  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse ;  and,  ix;- 
fore  ascertainment  of  facts,  we  open 
a  cause  with  long  balderdash  plead¬ 
ings,  which  are  a  great  waste  of 
wind,  as  the  client  remarked ;  and 
then,  (in  the  language  of  the  old 
dancing-master,)  advancing  back¬ 
wards,**  we  make  an  attempt  at  reach¬ 
ing  the  marrow  of  the  case,  by  short 
statenients ;  which  inverted  order  we 
have  observed  to  astonish  many  more 
persons  than  our  friend  Careful,  who 
was  the  hero  of  our  last  Number  on 
this  topic. 

Web  ave  not  room  here  for  enter¬ 
ing  at  large  upon  the  subject  of  Eng¬ 
lish  which  takes  place 

in  the  commencement  of  causes.  But 
our  readers,  though  not  lawyers,  see, 
from  its  name,  that  it  signifies  some¬ 
thing  minute  and  accurate:  such 
pleadings  are  not  viva  voce,  but  writ¬ 
ten  ;  and  they  consist  of  reciprocal 
short  statements,  of  both  the  fact  and 
law,  to  be  founded  on  in  Court  at  the 
trial.  They  are  composed  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  being  communica¬ 
te  by  the  Attornies  for  the  two  par¬ 
ties,  to  one  another,  and  put  by  each 
of  them  into  the  hands  of  their  Coun¬ 
sel,  and  also  into  those  of  the  Judge 
before  whom  the  case  is  to  be  tried, 
not  only  is  he  thus  previously  inatle 


aware  of  the  nature  and  bearing  of 
the  cause,  but  both  parties  come  into 
Court  acquainted  with  each  other’s 
pleas.  The  case  is  thus  put  upon 
the  very  ^ound  on  which  it  is  to  he 
tried;  and  all  the  spoken  illustrations 
of  Counsel  are  reserved  till  the  trial 
comes  on,  instead  of  being  the  frothy, 
and  unsubsUntial,  and  useless  thing) 
which  they  are  now  with  us  before^ 
hand.  In  this  manner,  a  case  is  tried 
there,  in  general,  in  one  day,  out  and 
out,  instead  of  hanging  on  for  years,  as 
we  have  seen  that  those  of  our  own 
country  do.  Now,  some  such  expe¬ 
dient  should  be  adopted  in  Scotland ; 
and  we  understand  that  our  sum¬ 
mons,  defences,  and  answers,  arc  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  very  carefully  drawn, 
and  to  be  converted  into  special 
pleadings  like  those  of  England.  If 
this  is  closely  attended  to,  they  will 
answer  the  purpose ;  but  we  implore 
our  Legislature  to  imitate  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  their  mode  of  accomplishing 
the  object,  and  so  to  order  that  these 
pleadings  shall  be  concluded,  as  in 
England,  before  the  cause  enters 
the  Court,  instead  of  taking  plaa* 
there  ;  for  it  is  truly  absurd  that  the 
valuable  time  of  a  Judge  should  be 
wasted  in  mere  motions,  and  in  or¬ 
dering  and  re-ordering  the  giving  in 
of  papers,  which,  in  a  proper  proce¬ 
dure,  should  appear  of  themselves  in 
a  cause,  as  rt^larly  as  the  sun  and 
moon  in  the  firmament.  Their  fail¬ 
ing  to  do  so  is  one  of  the  great  sour¬ 
ces  of  delay  in  our  Courts,  as  they 
are  now  constituted. 

Here  we  come  to  consider  more  ge¬ 
nerally  the  Subject  or  Juries!  and 
we  must  admit,  that  we  have  often 
had  many  doubts  about  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  tlicm.  In  early  days, 
as  we  have  shown,  J  ury  1  rial  took 
its  origin,  it  was  a  natural  enoug 
thing ;  and  when  all  tlie  community 
(who  were  then  the  Judges)  were 
equally  ignorant,  any  few  dec^ 
men  nam^  to  act  as  a  sworn  co  - 
mittee,  or  Jury,  might  be  as 
any  other  set  of  such  pej^n* : 
sides,  causes  were  then  all  plain  ^ 
comparison  to  what  they  are  no  i 
and  to  use  the  language  of  the  ^  j 
“  ample  jnelice”  had  not 
“  lenglhened  to  a  trade.  ™  ’ 

when  advandng  ,5*L,  n^n 

cases  compUtated,  nicrc  d  _ 

frequently  cannot  he  np  io  » 
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anti  however  well  a  wright  may  de¬ 
cide  about  the  making  of  a  floor,  it 
docs  not  follow  he  should  be  able  to 
determine  on  a  party’s  claim  or  right 
to  have  it  made.  We  indeed  often 
commit  foolish  mistakes  in  the  choice 
even  of  arbiters ;  and  observe  too 
late,  that  a  reference  to  tradesmen, 
about  a  matter  of  right,  even  as  to 
the  referees’  own  manufacture,  is 
injudicious.  On  these  principles, 
.Tiulges  of  any  kind  should  not  be 
taken  from  sucli  men  as  Foote’s  Ora¬ 
tors,  in  his  farce  of  that  name  ;  and 
the  determination  of  the  intricacies  of 
Meum  and  Tuumt — even  the  disin- 
tangleinent  of  the  facts  regarding 
them,  should  be  placed  in  otherhands 
than  those  of  tradesmen  of  any  kind, 
however  eminent  they  may  be  on 
’Change,  or  in  their  warehouses  and 
work-shops.  It  is  Merc,  indeed,  that 
their  respectability  will  be  found, 
and  not  in  the  seat  of  judgment. 

Ilut  Jury  Trial  being  an  ancient 
favourite,  we  are  aware  that  the  ex- 
l)re8sion  of  even  this  doubt  (for  it  is 
no  more)  may  bring  upon  our  top  a 
set  of  buzzing  indignant  patriots,  who 
will  blame  us  for  depreciating  it. 
“  Where  have  we,  (they  will  say) 
but  in  it,  the  advantage  of  imme¬ 
diate  decision,  against  which  there 
can  in  general  be  no  reclaimers  ?  and 
where  else  is  that  decision  pro¬ 
nounced  by  men  of  unsophisticated 
minds  ?  But  what  (they  would  con¬ 
tinue)  do  you  propose  in  the  place  of 
what  was,  in  the  days  of  brief  and 
inquest,  tlie  universal  mode  of  try¬ 
ing  causes  in  our  country,  and  which 
is  gradually  returning?”  Now, 
our  answer  to  all  such  tirade  would 
ho  this,  that  each  of  our  Divisions  of 
Court  are  numerous  enough  of  them¬ 
selves  to  constitute  what,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  may  be  styled  a  Jury;  and 
what  is  to  prevent  their  determina¬ 
tions  being  made  as  immediate  and 
irreversible  as  those  of  Juries  are  ? 
After  hcanng  the  evidence,  they  may 
even  retire,  or  proceed  with  shut 
doors,  and  their  decisions  may  (to 
'tse  the  language  of  Uie  letter  to  Mr 
Peel)  as  much  resemble  the  opera* 
tions  (tf  fate,  as  those  of  Juries  do. 
As  to  the  great  value  of  unsop/kistica* 
cJ  minds,  we  assent  to  the  remark ; 
^im1  probably  sonhUtry  is  more  apt  to 
exhale  from  the  libraries  of  the  learn- 
<^li  than'  from  either  tan-pits  or  tal¬ 


low-kettles:  but  do  not  our  Judges 
possess  such  minds  ?  and  are  such  in¬ 
tellects  better  insured  by  the  almost 
random  mode  in  which  Jurymen  are 
now  pitched  on,  rather  than  by  the 
care  with  which  our  statesmen  select, 
from  the  whole  of  the  bar,  the  most 
able  and  enlightened  body  of  the 
whole  country,  those  men  who  are  to 
decide  its  causes  ?  Any  person  who 
has  ever  been  in  a  Jury  knows  the 
truth  of  the  remarks  now  made  on  its 
conclave ;  and  when  the  stupid  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  babbling  on 
the  other,  are  scummed  off  its  mix¬ 
ture,  the  pure  and  accurate  intelli¬ 
gence  and  understanding  which  may 
remain  behind  for  pronouncing  of  ver¬ 
dicts,  is  oftentimes  sufficiently  small, 
how'ever  mysterious  those  verdicts 
may  seem  to  the  panting  audiences, 
wdien  they  are  read  w’itn  all  the  so¬ 
lemnity  usual  on  such  occasions. 

The  plan  now  proposed  w’ould  ob¬ 
viate  the  objections  attendant  at  pre¬ 
sent  on  Trials  in  the  Jury  Court, 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  Judges  who 
are  ultimately  to  decide  on  them,  not 
being  present  at  the  giving  of  evi¬ 
dence,  receive  no  aid  from  tne  physi¬ 
ognomy  and  general  appearance  of 
the  witnesses.  Even  such  as  the  ver¬ 
dicts  are,  they  sometimes  consider 
them  not  to  establish  some  of  the  mi¬ 
nuter  facts  on  which  it  may  appear  to 
them  that  the  cases  rest ;  and  the 
inadecmacy  of  the  issues  to  bring  out 
these  facts  often  gives  rise,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  to  keen  contest,  and  continues 
that  very  evil  which  Jury  Trial  was 
meant  to  prevent.  We  cannot  better 
illustrate  this  our  idea,  than  by  quot¬ 
ing  two  passages  from  the  letter  to 
Mr  Peel,  beginning  with  that  which 
shows  the  increase  of  litigation  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  a  state  of  things. 

I  observe  a  curious  instance  of  the  evils 
attending  this  involved  course  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  in  a  late  case,  (Tenncnt  v.  Tennent, 
15th  January  1822,)  where  the  Lord  Or¬ 
dinary.  appointed  a  condescendence  and 
answers,  and  a  debate  took  place  on  the 
relevancy.  The  plaintiffs  moved,  that 
the  case  should  be  remitted  forthwith  to 
the  Jury  Court.  The  defenders  resisted 
on  three  different  grounds.  The  Lottl 
Ordinary  repelled  two  of  these,  but  or¬ 
dered  minutes  (written  pleadings)  on  a 
third.  Against  this  jud^ent  a  reprt* 
sentatUm,  followed  by  answers,  was  re¬ 
ceived,  and  then  the  I.ord  Ordinary  re- 
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mitted  tlie  case  to  the  Jury  Court.  A 
furtticr  representation  was  given  in  ;  and 
a  Jif[ht  took  place  regarding  its  compe¬ 
tency.  The  I^ord  Ordinary  pronounced 
his  judgment ;  and  both  purties  presented 
petitions  against  it  to  the  Inner-House. 
That  Court  ox^erturned  all  that  had  been 
do«r,— -found  that  it  was  exjiedient,  be¬ 
fore  remitting  to  the  Jury  Court,  to  ad¬ 
just  Issues  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
ordered  condescendence  ;  and,  after  all  this 
cry,  (where  was  the  wool  ?)  these 
highly-favoured  individuals  returned  hack 
to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  to  recommence 
their  combat, — not,  however,  reasonably 
despairing  of  once  again  having  to  retrace 
the  same  steps  ! 

Observe,  all  this  is  in  a  procedure 
intended  to  lessen  litigation  !  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  of  the  letter,  regarding 
the  unavoidable  deficiency  of  verdicts, 
is  very  descriptive  of  it : 

Where  a  question  goes  to  a  Jur}%  and 
they  have  to  decide  only  for  the  one 
party  or  for  the  other,  they  have  the 
whole  substantive  case,  out  and  out,  be¬ 
fore  them.  But  where  the  facts  are  taken 
by  themselves,  and  split  down  into  sepa¬ 
rate  issues,  it  is  quite  possible,  that  the 
truth  and  justice  of  the  case  may  be  lost 
in  this  subdivision.  It  is  quite  possible, 
for  example,  that  a  Jury,  u})on  a  complex 
view  of  a  transaction,  nught  set  it  aside, 
ujxjn  the  conviction,  forced  on  their 
mind,  on  law  and  fact  taken  together, 
that  a  party  has  been  uronged,  or  as,  in 
law,  it  is  called,  circumvented.  But  what 
is  circumvention  ?  It  is,  that  one  of  the 
parties  has  been  so  xeeak^  has  been  so  in-, 
ebriafedy  has  been  so  o/d,  has  been  so 
diddlcdy  has  been  so  wheedled^  has  been 
so  played  upouy  and  so  forth,  that  altoge¬ 
ther  he  did  not  intcr^wse  a  fair  and  valid 
consent  to  the  bargain.  But  if  this  cir¬ 
cumvention  is  reduced  to  all  its  compo¬ 
nent  parts,  and  if  a  Jury  are  set  to  say, 
upon  separate  issues,  and  substantively, 
whether  at  the  time  in  question  he  was 
drunk, — whether  he  was  deceived,  and  so 
forth, — they  may  feel  themselves  unable, 
conscientiously,  to  say  yes  to  each  of 
these  questions,  while,  conscientiously, 
they  would  undo  his  bargain. 

We  are  aware  that  this  plan  of 
Judges  deciding  as  Juries  might  be 
least  manageable  on  Circuits,  but 
even  there  it  might  be  accomplished, 
by  making  it  the  duty  of  the  whole 
Bench  to  go  round  on  Assises,  as  they 
do  in  England ;  though,  to  save  la¬ 
bour,  they  might  be  distributed  into 
smaller^  parties  than  what  the  two 
present  divisions  form ;  or  Juries 
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might  be  used  in  remote  districts 
though  not  in  Edinburgh,  where 
both  divisions  sit  in  full  Courts.  Nor 
does  there  appear  any  objection  to 
this  want  of  Juries  in  civil  matters, 
on  the  score  of  feared  oppression,  or 
attacks  upon  liberty  in  troublous 
times ;  for  those  evils  are  not  suppos- 
etl  to  occur  in  civil,  but  in  criminal 
suits, — an<l  we  propose  no  change  as 
to  these  last.  Besides,  the  trial  of 
crimes  being  in  most  cases  more  sim¬ 
ple  and  more  dependent  on  matters 
of  ordinary  life  than  actions  for  civil 
right,  common  persons  can  more  easi¬ 
ly  decide  in  it  than  they  can  do  in 
discussions  regarding  the  legal  inte¬ 
rests  of  individuals,  which  are  far 
more  lengthened  and  complicated. 

II.  In  our  general  account  of  the 
law  proceedings  of  this  country  in 
our  bst  Number,  we  remarked  the 
extreme  distress  and  inconveniency 
which  arise  to  parties  from,  what  is 
now  the  2d  part  of  our  subject,  /> 
INCESSANT  Reviewing  of  Judg¬ 
ments  in  all  the  stages  of  an  action. 
Some  satirical  men  have,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  compared  a  Scotch  law-suit 
to  the  Hydra’s  heady  which,  though 
cut  off  repeatedly,  immediately  grew 
on  again,  and  courted  further  heroic 
exertion  to  decapitate  the  monster. 
Others  have  assimilated  it,  with  more 
propriety,  to  the  vulgar  idea  of  a 
cat,  which,  in  its  supposed  nine  lives, 
more  closely  resembles  the  number 
of  reclaimers  of  different  descriptions, 
which  there  must  be  in  cases  where 
one  keen  contentious  party  glv^  ijjc 
other  what,  of  old,  were  called  tbe 
lang  sands  o*  the  VarliamenUHc^s^ » 
the  allusion  having  reference  to  Leitn 
Races,  and  one  of  the  parties  harrass- 
ing  the  other  by  giving  him  a  gowi 
coursing  of  litigation,  before  he  wo 
**  come  down  with  his  dust.  > 
that  evil  would  be  considerably 
moved  by  the  plan  here  . 

Whether  their  Lordships  sh^ 
as  Juries  or  not,  it  would  ^ 
be  a  great  improvement,  thoi 
talent  and 

«,  decide  a  eauH,  ^  ^ 

on  it  AT  ONCE,  and  that  they 

be  SPEEDILY  DONE  *2!.*rV  tO 

than  that  it  should  be  ^ 

recur  to  it  so  V40  yetn 

•the  prtctice.  The  Coiu^lW 
ago,  freed  themaelyes  ‘he 
ing  of  private  solicitations  1 


by  means  of  the  Act  of  Sederunt, 
‘iinh  Nov.  1690,  which  proceeds  on 
the  preamble,  that  the  custom  was  a 
downright  “  slavery  to  lieges,  Lords, 
and  law’yers  and,  surely,  'with  re- 
^'ard  to  the  Judges  themselves,  any 
regulation  which  shall  secure  them 
from  the  necessity  of  reading  aver 
the  same  case  so  Jrequentlyy  might 
proc^'ed  on  a  similar  narrative.  But, 
besides  this,  in  any  nuiuercus  Court, 
reviewing  sentences  is  unavoidably 
;;r(.nded  with  this  evil,  that,  by  the 
individuals  on  the  Bench  continually 
ihifti^^c:,  from  day  to  day,  from  all 
the  various  causes  of  non-attendance, 
mentioned  in  our  last  Number,  judg¬ 
ments  come  often  to  be  altered,  not 
from  change  oj’ opinion  in  the  Court, 
hid  from  mere  accident.  Thus,  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  cause  has  been  gained  to¬ 
day  by  a  casting  vote, — that  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  reclaimed  against, — and  that 
it  comes  on  again  for  decision  at  the 
distance  of  some  months,  when  one 
of  those  J udges,  who  voted  for  the 
last  interlocTitor,  is  confined  with  a 
iolent  headache,  caused  by  an  east 
wind,  (he  being  subject  to  it  when 
the  wind  blows  from  that  quarter), — 
here  the  judgment  may  be  changed, 
and  the  most  important  consequen¬ 
ces  follow,  from  no  other  cause,  but 
that  the  wind  has  shifted,  and  with¬ 
out  fault  on  the  part  of  any  person 
whosoever.  All  this  is  truly  bad, 
and  with  a  form  of  procedure  which 
admits  of  such  a  thing,  the  Courts 
of  the  ancient  ordeals  were  as  good 
as  our  own,  on  such  occasion  ;  at 
least  the  decisions  in  ours  might  be 
defended  on  the  very  same  principle 
with  those  of  that  antiquated  m^e 
of  trial ;  and  a  result  might  be  as  well 
left  to  the  expedient  of  Judge  Bridle- 
goose,  in  Rabelais,  who  determined 
causes  by  throwing  the  dice,  as  de- 
l^end  on  the  direction  of  the  wind 
blowing. 

In  a  paper  like  this  of  ours,  which 
ta  taking  a  range  for  the  good  of  our 
country,  among  all  the  legal  institu¬ 
tions,  we  must  show  a  little  law  learn¬ 
ing  on  the  great  subject  of  Equi- 
which  Jacob  (not  the  Patriarch, 
nut  the  author  of  the  Law  Diction- 
^ty>)  defines  it  to  be  *'the  interposing 
Jjw  of  reason  exercised  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  extraordinary  matters, 
todo  equal  justice,  and  by  supplying 
defects  of  the  law,  give  remedy 
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in  all  cases.’*  But  why  is  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  the  sole  means  of  this  remedy 
in  England.^  Well  might  Black- 
stone  say,  that  the  English  system 
of  remedial  law  resembles  an  old  Go¬ 
thic  castle  erected  in  the  days  of  chi¬ 
valry.”  The  truth  is,  that  his  Lord- 
ship  seemed  to  be  the  only  means  of 
attaining  to  a  little  good  sense  for  de¬ 
cisions  in  tliat  country,  in  those  war¬ 
like  days,  w’hen  that  Judge  was  ge¬ 
nerally  the  only  person  who,  from 
attention  to  such  matters,  could  pre¬ 
tend  to  any  regarding  them.  But 
the  separation  of  law  and  equity  has 
had  the  precise  evil  effect  among  the 
English,  which  the  form  of  process, 
in  their  law-courts,  is  so  admirably 
fitted  to  prevent ;  for  though  a  per¬ 
son  may  there  have  the  law  for  him, 
he  may  be  turned  round,  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed,  ,  in  equity,  and  sent  away  to 
Chancery,  where  delay,  and  all  its 
consequences  of  damage  and  disas¬ 
ter,  arise,  greater  even,  as  we  believe, 
than  they  do  in  our  Scottish  Courts ; 
and  we  could  not  have  used  a  strong¬ 
er  degree  of  comparison  than  by 
saying  so.  The  truest  account  of 
the  matter  is  probably  given  by  the 
learned  Selden,  who  says,  “  Equity 
is  a  roguish  thing  ;  while  for  law  we 
have  a  measure,  and  know  to  what 
to  trust.  Equity  is  according  to  the 
conscience  of  him  who  is  Chancellor; 
and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so 
is  equity.  It  is  all  one,  as  if  they 
should  make  the  standard  for  mea¬ 
sure  a  Chancellor’s  foot.  What  an 
uncertain  measure  w'ould  that  be ! 
One  Chancellor  has  a  long  foot ;  a- 
nother  a  short  foot ;  a  third  an  in¬ 
different  foot ; — ’tis  the  same  in  the 
Chancellor’s  conscience.” 

But  without  such  ludicrous  views 
of  so  grave  a  matter,  let  us  remark, 
that  as  all  lawyers  study  equity  as 
well  as  law,  surely  these  two  ought 
to  go  together  ;  and  the  Judges  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  or  Common  Pleas, 
ought  not  to  send  applicants  for 
equity  into  the  next  door — the  Court 
ot  Chancery  ;  just  as  a  linen-draper 
would  send  away  a  customer  wanting 
a  penknife,  telling  him  that  he  dealt 
in  no  such  articles,  but  that  be  would 
find  it  with  hit  neighbour,  Mr  Iron¬ 
side,  in  the  next  shop.  A  Roman 
Court  embraced  both  law  and  equity  ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  say,  so  do  ours ; 
resembling,  so  far,  the  shop  of 
4N 
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must  compear  in  lUic  time  at  Hat- 
ton-Garden  with  a  ticket  in  his  hand  • 
tor  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  he  must  be 
contented  to  go,  for  the  day,  to  some 


4  ,  - -  uvaii,  ui  liire- 

les8  curate  with  a  white  sark,  will, 
in  a  cold, comfortless  church,  without 
either  a  roar  or  a  jump,  and  without 
either  Peer  or  Premier,  fob  him  oft’ 
witli  a  trifling  little  read  essay,  of 
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that  respectable  old  man,  Tamnnf  must  compear  in  due  time  at  Hat 

A’thinfr^  now  in  Klysiuin,  late  of  ton-Garden  with  a  ticket  in  his  hand' 

Whitburn,  who  left  a  great  fortune  for  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  he  must  be 
by  dealing  in  all  things;  and  in  whose  contented  to  go,  for  the  day,  to  some 
ample  premises  might  be  equally  neighbouring  sing-songestablishment 
found  honey  and  jelly,  nails  and  place,  where  a  drowsy  dean,  or  carc- 
tackets,  bar-iron  and  broad  cloth,  less  curate  with  a  white  sark  will 
all  at  the  cheapest  rates.  in  a  cold, comfortless  church,  without 

We  have  a  great  store  of  able  either  a  roar  or  a  jump,  and  without 
Judges,  and  yet  one  of  the  chief  either  Peer  or  Premier,  fob  him  oft’ 
causes  of  delat/,  in  law  jwoceedinffs,  witli  a  trifling  little  read  essav  of 
before  some  of  the  Ordinaries y  and  in  nineteen  minutes  and  a  half,  address- 
one  of  the  divisions  of  our  Court,  is,  ed  to  a  congregation  which  a  Scotch 
that  they  have  too  much  to  do  there,  muirland  minister  would,  on  a  win- 
and  are  overloaded  with  business,  ter  Sunday,  treat  with  kail,  and  in- 
But  this  is  certainly  the  consequence  struct  by  his  own  kitchen  fire-side; 
of  some  wrong  arrangement  and  bad  as  is  a  common  practice  of  somenious 
distribution  of  causes,  arising  from  country  pastors,  when  the  weatneris 
litigants  flocking  after  one  another  in  peculiarly  stormy,  and  when  there 
their  enrolments,  like  so  many  sheep  may  be  as  many  colleys  as  Chris- 
over  a  dike,  whereby  too  many  of  tians  of  the  party, 
them  run  one  way.  Now,  might  not  The,  application  of  these  illustra- 

this  be  prevented,  in  the  distribution  tions  is  quite  obvious.  In  the  distri- 
of  cases,  by  an  easy  calculation  of  the  bution  of  the  business  of  the  Lords, 
average  number  of  new  causes  let  it  be  equally  divided,  or  nearly  so. 
brought  forward  weekly,  and  by  al-  This  will  not  only  be  just  towards 
lowing  no  more  than  about  such  the  Judges,  but  expedient  to  the 
number  to  go  before  each  Ordinary,  lieges ;  and  if  it  is  not  done,  de- 
Were  so  equal  a  division  of  cases  pend  on  it,  whatever  other  good  m- 
made  in  the  Outer- House,  a  like  gula tions  are  made,  new  causes  will 
even  distribution  would  follow  in  the  soon  again  get  into  large  masses, 
Inner  Chambers,  as  a  necessary  con-  as.lhey  are  at  present ;  and  the  same 
sequence.  Those  allotments  w'ould,  inconveniences  which  occur  from  it 
of  course,  not  be  minutely  accurate,  now',  will  be  the  consequence.  The 
but  they  would  be  sufficiently  so  to  Court  was  fonned  into  two  divisions, 
remedy  the  evil.  Ah !  but  say  wise  as  it  now  is,  on  account  of  that  evd 
objectors  to  this,  Will  you  not  al-  existing  in  it  before ;  but  the  disease 
low  the  lieges  to  choose  their  own  remains  uncured,  as' to  one  of  tho^ 
Courts**  “  Yes,  (w’e  answer)  we  compartments,  where  the  busing  is 

will,  but  to  get  in  they  must  come  over  accumulated  nearly  as  much  as 

in  time  ;**  just  as  if  any  of  them  were  it  was  in  the  old  Court,  just  because 
going  to  Glasgow,  and  desire  to  take  no  such  precaution  wras  taken,  as  tna 
the  morning-mail,  he  must  enrol  which  is  here  recommended,  tor 
in  due  time  in  the  mail-coaeh-oflSce  equalizing  the  duty, 
books  for  the  day,  otherwise  he  must  The  remarks  which  we  have  ‘ 
take  the  evening-mail,  or  be  content  therto  made  have  related  to  the  c* 
with  a  seat  in  the  Prince  Regent,  or  lay  in  Courts  within  our  own  cou  - 
the  morning  or  evening  Telegraph,  try.  But  there  is  anof^r  great 
on  some  other  coach.  Or  if  he  is  in  of  it  elsewhere  ;  for  if  a 
London,  and  must  go  to  the  play,  but  such  magnitude  that  a  few  un^ 
allows  Drury- Lane  Theatre  to  get  pounds  more  are  of  nttie 
choke-full  before  he  comes  from  his  quence,  in  proportion  to  tne  .  ^ 
beef-steak  and  pint  of  port,  he  must  stake,— or  if  a  pjitor, 

then  slip  into  that  of  Covent-Garden  either  cannot  settle  with  ms 
in  the  best  way  he  can.  Or  if,  while  or  will  not  do  so,  after  he 
in  the  metropolis,  he  is  desirous  to  his  cause  in  the  Court  o*  ^ 
hear  Orator  Irving  in  a  sermon  of  a  but  chiises,  as  he  sajs,  o  f 
good  hour  and  a-nalf,  of  rattling  sneck  before  his  nose :  m 
and  thumping,  of  roaring  and  of  these  cases,  he  cnoitiswood 

jumping,”  in  a  suffocating  crowd,  burgh  Agent  write  to  F 
with  Peers  and  Premien  in  it,  he  and  nobertson,  orsomco 


existing  in  it  before ;  hut  the  disease 
remains  uncured,  as' to  one  of  tho^ 
compartments,  where  the  busing  is 
over  accumulated  nearly  as  much  as 
it  was  in  the  old  Court,  just  because 


stake, — or  if  a  liter 

either  cannot  settle  with  hja  J 
or  wiU  not  do  «),  after  be 
his  cause  in  the  Court  o  ^ 
but  chtises,  as  he  sa^..  A  ^ 
snehk  before  his  nose  :”  » 
these  cases,  he  makes  _h>s 
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Solicitor,  and  send  him  up  a  peti¬ 
tion  OF  APPEAL,  rightly  signed;  and 
he  thereon  gets  down  a  warrant  for 
iniiniation.  This  little  writ  was 
wont,  of  old,  to  stop  the  whole  of  the 
law  machinery  for  a  long  time  ;  for 
without  any  discussion,  as  in  the  Bill- 
('hamher,  about  passing  upwards,  it 
carritd  the  cause,  dc  piano ^  at  once 
into  the  House  r^’ Peers,  which,  being 
already  loo  full  of  appeals,  could  not 
overtake  it  for  at  least  seven  years. 
This,  therefore,  in  addition  to  all  the 
long  time  spent  in  what  is  termed 
“  the  Court  below,”  made  a  Scotch 
law-suit  such,  that  we  remember  an 
antiquarian  and  naturalist  remark¬ 
ing,  that  our  form  of  law-procedure 
bore  evident  marks  of  being  anfedilum 
vian  ;  for,  he  observed,  the  duration 
of  an  action,  according  to  it,  was 
such,  that  though  it  might  have 
suited  the  9G9  years  of  the  life  of 
Methuselah,  it  was  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  modern  age  of  man — three 
score  and  ten,  or  even  four  score 
years.  It  is  true,  that  matters  have 
been  a  little  different  for  some  time 
past,  in  as  far  as  interim  j)ossession 
may  be  granted  by  the  Court  on 
cause  shewn,  and  that  the  period 
during  which  appeals  depend  is  ge¬ 
nerally  somewhat  shorter  ;  but  these 
are  only  slight  modifications  of  a 
great  evil.  The  day  of  renewed  li¬ 
tigation,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ar¬ 
rives  now  in  four  or  five  years  ;  when 
the  original  litigants,  who  began  the 
action,  may  be  in  their  graves,  and 
it  has  been  left  as  a  legacy  to  their 
descendents. 

This  evil  of  the  number,  and 
CONSEQUENT  DELAY,  IN  APPEALS,  IS 
certainly  very  great,  and  may  be  of 
very  difficult  cure.  The  intended  im¬ 
provements  of  the  Court  of  Session 
have  this  as  their  object ;  but  they 
will  likely  produce  the  opposite  effect; 
because,  if  we  mistake  not,  though 
they  will  abridge  the  procedure  in 
actions,  they  will  increase  the  num^ 
her  of  them,  Just  because  they  do 
abridge  it.  A  reasonable  multure 
has  few  abstractions ;  and  when  the 
Court  becomes  more  efficient,  less 
dilatory,  and  of  course  less  expen¬ 
sive,  there  will  be  more  suits  in  it. 
Men  are  at  present,  in  truth,  glad  to 
fly  to  references  on  all  subjects,  where 
both  parties  are  desirous  of  ipeedy 
^cision,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
avoiding  a  Court,  whose  antiquated. 


lumbering,  and  expensive  forms  total¬ 
ly  preclude  it.  But  this  change  will 
just  increase,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  business  of  the  Court  of  Ap|>eal ; 
for  where  there  are  altogether  more 
causes,  a  greater  number  will  find 
their  way  there.  The  trouble,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  (’ourt  of  last  resort,  will, 
no  doubt,  be  diniinishedlin  propor^ 
tion  as  the  ascertainment  of  facts 
shall  he  rendered  final  in  the  Itower 
Court ;  and  this  will  happen  whether 
tliose  facts  shall  he  so  settled  by  tai¬ 
lors,  tanners,  tallow-chandlers,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  tradesmen  and  traders, 
which  is  the  ordinary  Jury  system, 
or  shall  be  fixed,  as  we  recommend, 
by  the  Judges  of  the  land, — men 
whose  intellects  are  not  borne  down 
by  mechanical  habits,  like  those 
other  descriptions  of  persons,  (how¬ 
ever  able  these  may  naturally  be,) 
but  whose  minds,  originally  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  become  more  discriminating, 
from  constant  attention  to  the  rights 
and  interests  of  contending  parties. 
We  shall  leave  the  subject  of  the  Ap¬ 
peal  Court,  however,  to  a  future  ojv- 
portunity,  and  when  the  report  of 
the  Commission  is  proinulgate<l,  we 
shall  resume  it ;  our  readers  being 
aware,  that  even  as  to  what  re¬ 
lates  to  our  own  Courts,  we  have 
hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  gene¬ 
rals,  and  abstained  from  any  attempt 
to  enter  into  mhwticE,  until  we  shall 
see  what  the  Commission  points  at. 

But  before  concluding,  a  most  na¬ 
tural  question  must  occur  to  all  and 
sundry  limbs  of  the  law,  who  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  great  mill  of  the  Par¬ 
liament-House,  and  who,  of  course, 
are  “  fearful  of  change.”  The  impor¬ 
tant  query  is,  what  effects  will 
all  these  intended  alterations  have  on 
them  ?  We  are  aware  that  many  are 
gloomy  on  the  occasion ;  but  we  see 
no  very  great  cause  for  it,  if  we  are 
right  in  our  conjecture,  that  a  better 
form  of  process,  by  abridging  pro¬ 
cedure,  will  produce  more  causes.  It 
is  true,  the  labour,  and  of  course  the 
gain,  of  many  long  representations 
and  answers,  will  be  withdrawn  from 
the  youngsters  of  the  wig  and  gown  ; 
but  the  distinct  ones  among  them 
will  likely  be  then  emplo^d  here, 
as  such  men  are  in  England,  in  writ¬ 
ing  or  revising  special  pleading, 
which,  if  the  example  of  such  writs 
in  the  neighbouring  country  may  be 
referred  to,  must  be  preparra  on  very 
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different  principles  indeed,  from  the 
present  rubbish  of  the  Outer- House, 
where  we  all  know  that  lawyers  often 
write  long  papers,  because  they  have 
not  time  to  make  short  ones ;  and 
because  lengthened  productions  are 
apter,  than  short  ones,  to  please 
clients  and  Agents,  many  of  whom 
mistake  size  for  sense,  seek  for  large 
pennyworths,  and  want  gnid  mea¬ 
sure,  without  care  as  to  the  corn 
being  weel  dighted» 

The  individuals  who,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  will  suffer  most  by  the  im¬ 
provements,  will  probably  be  the 
coming-clerks.  These  are  a  species 
of  migrating  birds,  who  flock  in 
great  numbers,  at  the  beginning  of 
every  session,  from  all  country  ju¬ 
risdictions,  into  the  seat  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  with  letters  from  their 
masters,  in  praise  of  their  hand-writ¬ 
ing  and  subrieip  of  manners  ;  which 
last,  however,  often  suffer  woeful 
change  from  change  of  climate,  and 
from  all  the  temptations  of  caller 
oysters  and  reeking  toddy.  The  so¬ 
ber  ones,  however,  are  generally  good 
young  men,  often  a  fendy  race,  and 
sometimes  eke  out  their  livelihoods  by 
meritorious,  though  humble  enough 
means.  They  are,  therefore,  the  less 
to  be  pitied.  In  the  merry  days  of 
long  extracts,  a  lady,  a  friend  of  ours, 
had  a  maid-servant  about  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  and  when  she  asked  the  girl  of 
what  trade  w’as  her  swain,  Oh, 
(answered  she,)  he  is  a  fine,  indus¬ 
trious  lad,  for  he  is  a  vriter  at  the 
Register-office  in  Session-time,  and  he 
ca’s  coals  in  the  vacance.’*  It  is  to  the 
same  frugal  and  laborious  habits  that 
our  poet,  to  whom  w’e  have  so  fre¬ 
quently  alluded,  refers,  when  he  says, 

“  The  farmers’  sons,  as  yap  as  sparrows, 
Are  glad,  I  trow,  to  flee  the  barras. 

An*  whistle  to  the  pleugh  an*  harrows 
At  barley  seed : 

What  writer  wadna  gang  as  for  as 

He  cou’d  for  bread  ?** 

Such  will  be  the  effects  of  the  im¬ 
provement  on  copying-clerks ;  and 
we  naturally  inquire  how  it  will  be 
relished  by  their  masters,  the  writers 
themselves,  w’ho  conduct  the  causes 
in  Court.  Now,  the  author  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  who  belongs  to  the  most  ancient 
and  largest  body  of  them,  in  the 
College  of  Justice,  is  certain  that  he 
expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  tliem  whose  opinions 


and  feelings  are  most  deserving  of 
attention,  when  he  says,  that 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  them,  than 
such  arrangements  as  would  ensure 
s^teedy  decisions  in  cases ;  for  often¬ 
times  have  all  of  them  experienced 
the  embarrassment  of  their  friend 
Active,  so  fully  detailed  in  our  last 
Number ;  and  oft  have  they  seen, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  vexatious  im¬ 
possibility  of  bringing  a  cause  to  an 
end ;  and  felt,  on  the  other,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  explaining,  to  an  anxious 
client,  how  that  impossibility  exist¬ 
ed.  This  perplexity  is  most  likely 
to  happen  when  the  clients  are  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  sundry  of  whom  we  have 
known  actually  to  retire  from  all  com. 
mercial  connection  with  the  Scotch, 
from  no  other  cause  than  the  dilato¬ 
riness  of  their  Courts,  whenever  it 
became  necessary  to  render  claims 
against  them  effectual  at  law. 

But  we  have  been  forgetting  for 
this  long  time,  that  we  are,  in  all  our 
disquisitions,  but  review  ing  a  few 
Pamphlets  ;  and  we  dare  to  say  our 
readers  have  been  thinking  that  we 
are  imitating  our  brethren,  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviewers,  by  neglecting  to 
say  any  thing  of  those  works,  though 
(as  they  are  wont  to  do)  we  hung  up 
their  titles  in  the  front  of  our  first 
Number,  to  denote  our  subject,  just 
as  a  lion  stirring  about  a  bowl  of 
punch  with  a  spoon  in  his  paw,  is 
sometimes  placed  over  a  country  inn- 
door,  to  intimate  the  good  cheer  to  k 
found  within.  But  such  conduct  is 
wrong  ;  and  authors  who  are  looking 
anxiously  to  see  what  we  are  to  say  of 
them,  should  not  be  so  treated.  Nor 
is  such  usage  fair  towards  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  blue  stocking,  as  iff 
as  booted  perusers  of  reviews,  who 
care  little  about  being  bothered  on  the 
subjects  treated  of,  but  desire  tc  learn 
enough  of  the  books  to  acquire  a  lit^ 
rary  smack,  and  to  be  enabled  to  ga 
ble  about  them,  as  if  they  had  rei 
every  word  of  them,  so  that  they  ns  y 
either  denounce  them,  with  a  ca¬ 
dent  and  critical  air,  to  be 
trash,**  or  declare  them  to  be  «  7 
extremely  able,**  and  ‘  ^ 

things  as  they  have  ever  seen. 

Now,  our  principal  -jiyr 

stuck  up,  were  the 
the  appointment  of  to 

ers  on  this  subject;  and tb^e^to 

Mr  Peel  on  the  Courts  ot  ^ 

But  as  a  tadpole  soon 
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frog,  so  an  act  is  sometimes  soon  of  all  the  old  stamp  statutes,  and  as 
changed  into  a  report.  Such  has  the  Code  Napoleon  came  in  place  of 
been,  so  far,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  the  French  and  Belgic  laws  and 
act  on  the  Courts  referred  to  by  us  ;  enactments.  All  our  lumbering  col¬ 
and  having  generally  treate<l  of  the  lections  of  old  acts  of  sederunt  regard- 
subject  of  it,  we  must  delay  being  ing  exploded  forms  will  then  be  use- 
particular,  till  we  see  the  report  of  less ;  and  Mr  Campbell,  and  Mr 
the  Coir.inission,  when  we  shall  give  Cotton,  in  their  snuff-shops,  may  buy 
all  due  praise,  or  bestow  censure,  ac-  as  many  of  them  as  they  like  at  the 
cording  to  our  idea  of  merit  or  de-  ordinary  price  of  waste  pa^r. 
merit.  But  we  have  no  such  apology  But  smartness  is  not  the  leading 
for  putting  off*  saying  something  of  quality  of  the  letter  to  Mr  Peel.  If 
the  letter  to  Mr  Feel ;  and  whether  any  one  will  turn  over  a  few  French 
we  think  it  good,  had,  or  indifferent,  newspapers,  as  we  have  lately  done, 
out  we  must  speak,  without  shilly-  what  strikes  him  first  is  their  tameness 
shallying.  about  all  matters  of  public  import. 

We  are  not  the  first  Journalists  They  want  the  fine  John-Bullish 
who  have  noticed  this  work,  for  it  growl,  and  tart  fretfulness,  which 
has  come  through  the  hands  of  the  characterize  the  British  Journals; 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  whohave  term-  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
cd  it  a  smart  Pamphlet ;  and  so  it  is,  pamphlets  of  the  two  countries.  Now, 
as  w’e  have  already  shown,  by  two  the  letter  to  Mr  i*eel  possesses  these 
quotations  from  it.  We  might  pro-  valuable  qualities  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
duce  many  more  to  the  same  effect,  gree ;  for  its  author,  while  he  tells 
hut  have  not  room.  One  or  two  in-  much  truth,  and  many  stubborn  facts, 
stances  further,  however,  we  shall  is  &  great  crumhletonian.  The  short 
not  omit.  Our  author  justly  cen-  Roman  historian  Florus,  instead  of 
sures  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Eng-  the  vulgar  partitions  into  books  and 
lish  about  inatters  which  relate  mere-  chapters,  divides  his  work  into  ttars, 
ly  to  Scotland;  arnl  Junius  himself  as  tne  Bellum  Histricum,  theBellum 
could  not  have  used  bolder  or  smarter  Asiaticum,  the  Bellum  Catilinarium, 
figures  in  doing  so  than  he  does,  and  so  forth.  In  any  new  edition  of 

Mr  Taylor’s  dinners,”  says  he,  this  letter,  we  would  propose  a  simi- 
“  are  ate,  Lord  Holland’s  table  conti-  lar  division  of  the  subjects  of  it  into 
Hues  unthinned,  and  Mr  Arbuthnot  grumbles : — as  the  grumble  against 
never  thinks  of  whipping-in  from  the  Lord  Advocate,  the  grumble  a- 
the  coffee-houses,  when  only  a  Scotch  gainst  permanent  Ordinaries,  the 
affair  is  under  question.  The  re-  grumble  against  the  salaries  of  the 
porters  are  drowsy,  and  even  the  very  Judge’s  clerks,  the  grumble  against 
Speaker  begins  to  nod.”  Though  we  the  Bill  Chamber,  the  grumble  a- 
admire  the  spirit  of  the  illustrations,  gainst  the  late  heavy  fees  of  Court 
we  cannot,  however,  now  join  in  the  appointed  by  the  sederunt  1821, 
author’s  remarks  regarding  the  inat-  confirmed  in  slumn  hy  Parliament 
tention  of  the  English  to  us  in  mat-  as  to  which  last,  tne  author  exclaims, 
ters  of  improvement ;  for  the  com-  in  his  best  and  smartest  style,  and 
mission  for  reforming  our  Courts  has  with  not  a  little  justice,  **  Where 
been  sent  us  from  Government,  and  was  Mr  Joseph  Hume  when  this  was 
it  contains  in  it  no  less  than  four  done.^  where  slept  his  caution  and 
eminent  English  lawyers,  from  whose  acuteness  ?  where  was  bis  ubiouity  ?” 
exertions  in  it  we  have  the  best  hopes.  Many  more  grumbles  we  might  sug- 
When  they  have  finished  their  la-  gest,  as  a  grumble  against  the  sine- 
hours,  a  large  and  extensive  cLct  cures  of  the  first  clerks  of  well-em- 
sederuni  is  to  be  made,  regulating  the  ployed  lawyers, — a  grumble  against 
yhole  matter  of  law-procedure ;  and  unfreemen  pretending  to  manufao 
it  will  supersede  all  the  former  simi-  ture  homings  and  captions, — a  ^m- 
lar  ones,  just  as  a  new  stamp  act  con-  ble  against  the  wild  Irish  practice  of 
tains  a  general  table,  which  is  in  lieu  houghing  *  among  Agents  of  certain 

*  Houghing  (anglice  hamstringing)  is  here  taken  metaphorically,  and  means  the 
srtful  tricks,  in  point  of  form,  which  low  jiractitioners  play  to  defeat  one  amither  in 
causes,  similar  to  the  houghing  of  neighbours*  cattle  by  revengefiil  persons,  who  lame 
them  by  cutting  the  tendons  of  their  legs.  • 
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descriptions,  as  well  as  many  others:  Now,  to  all  this  we  do  not  assent* 

but  our  readers  would  then  grumble  for  put  and  row  between  the  two  — ^ 
at  us  for  tediousness.  But  these  may  master  and  man,  the  Sheriff’s  duty 
be  in  a  new  edition,  and  then  we  shall  wags  on  pretty  well ;  but,  exclusive 
all  “  grunt  and  grumble  to  each  of  good  reasons,  there  is  really 
others'  groans at  present,  we  shall  something  unjust  in  the  very  idea 
content  ourselves  with  allusion  just  of  banishing  to  constant  residence  in 
to  one  grumble  more  on  the  part  of  our  the  dreary  country,  men  who  accept- 
author,  and  it  is  that  which  regards  ed  their  offices  under  no  such  terms; 
the  Sheriffs-depvte.  At  present,  the  but  who  took  them  on  condition  of 
situation  of  a  SherifF-depute  is  a  snug  being  allowed  to  live  in  town  during 
kind  of  thing,  for  the  salary  is  good,  the  fashionable  season,  to  walk  the 
and  the  Substitute  resides  in  the  coun-  boards  of  the  Parliament  House, 
try,  and  does  the  load  of  the  business,  hearing  news,  and  cracking  jokes,  in 
In  the  true  style  of  everlasting  re-  the  forenoon,  and  to  dedicate  their 
viewing,  the  Depute  is  merely  a  court  evenings  to  parties,  lively  or  literary, 
of  review  of  the  Substitute.  But  if  as  they  might  like  best.  Would  you 
the  Depute  has  the  sense  to  name  a  really  send  to  such  places  as  Foul- 
proper  Substitute,  this  reviewing  is  a  sykes,  or  Windywa^  or  Cauld- 
very  simple  matter ;  and  many  of  the  house,  or  Bentidotl,  well-educated 
superiors  may  say  of  their  subordi-  gentlemen,  to  give  their  spare  hours 
nates,  what  Commodore,  then  Cap-  to  tups  and  turnips,  the  whole  year' 
tain,  Murray  said  of  his  first  Lieu-  round,  instead  of  all  the  soft  elegan- 
tenant : — The  facetious  old  officer  cies  of  city  life. ^  It  is  impossible; 
was  the  most  absent  man  alive,  and  and  you  may  depend  on  it,  that  every 
on  one  occasion  he  forgot  hims,elf  one  of  them  would  throw' down  his 
ashore,  till  the  fleet  had  sailed  with-  Judge's  gown  in  indignation,  were 
out  him  ;  “  Well,  well !  (said  he,)  no  such  a  thing  ever  proposed  to  them, 
matter,  my  friend  Tom  is  a  devilish  It  would  be  worse,  in  short,  than  the 
deal  cleverer  fellow  than  I  am,  and  re/^^a/ioiniiww/awoftheRonianlaw, 
the  crew  arc  so  far  fortunate,  what-  and  must  never  be  thought  of  more, 
ever  may  happen/'  And  now  we  must  make  our  bows. 

What  our  author  strongly  recom-  and  take  leave  of  the  subject.  ^  M  e 
mends,  is  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  repeat  what  we  said  in  our  last  Num- 
Substitute,  and  that  the  constant  resU  her,  that  we  reflect  not  on  men,  but 
donee  of  the  Deputes  in  their  counties  on  forms  ;  that  we  have  the  greatest 

should  be  insisted  on;  and  he  thus  respect  for  our  Judges  i  to  whom  M  our 

expresses  himself —  suggested  improvements  would  save 

.  -.K  I  much  trouble;  and  who  have  rw  blame 

•The  ShenfTs-depute,  it  has  already  been  r  .  .  present  state  ojthinss, 

said,  do  not  reside  within  their  counties.  i  «  {ii  dnp  regard  for  uie 

They  are  yo««g  Advoeatea ;  or  they  are  have  jiJso  all  due  ^ 

prortuing  Advocates-or,  «  leaat,  tAej,  *,!  ‘ 

vould  he  practising  Advocates  ;**-and  UQUst  still  say,  tha  -nfant^we 

they  xcofdd  also  be  Deputes- Advocate,  cess  needs  much  amendment , 

and  Solicitors-Gcncral,  and  Lords- Advo-  know  that  we  are  joined  m  tnai 

caU\  and  Commissaries,  and  Admirals,  ment  by  every  respectable  mem  ej 

and  Lords  of  Session^  and  Commission-  We  trust  the  author  w 
ers  of  Tcinds,  and  Lords  of  Justiciarrf^  have  reviewed  will  take  in  g 
and  Lords  of  the  Jury  Cour-t^  and  Barons  all  we  have  said  ;  foT  we  li*e 
of  Exchequer,  With  all  these  fine  things  spirit,  and  truth,  and  boldness, 
before  them,— with  the  temptations,  too,  growling  of  his  Pamphlet  ' 

of  a  lucrative  business,  to  w*ithdraw  them  jy  .  trust  he  will  keep  a 

from  their  judicial  duties,— and  with  all  iJofc.out  and  be  ready  to  rouse  biW' 
the  pleasures  and  distractions  of  a  luxu-  airain  whenever  it  may  be  ne- 

rk>us  society,  of  which  they  ever  are  ac-  ^  VtTp  \,{A  adieu  to  our  readers 

ceptable  members,  to  allure  them  fVom  for  we  have  hadamce 

their  countic-i,  it  to  be  wondered  at,  .wlwe  8h»U  ^ 

that  they  should  either  be  indifferent  ,  leave  the©  •* 

about  their  judicial  functions,  or  at  least  I®  renew  it— a 
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my  hear  NED, 

1  HAVE  now  been  upwards  of  a 
fortnight  in  this  beautiful  city,  but 
so  constantly  occupied  in  tlie  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  villanous  affairs  of  iny 
uncle’s,  that  I  might  have  almost  as 
well  been  vegetating  in  the  Steppes 
of  Siberia.  1  believe,  after  all,  the 
old  fellow’s  matters  will  turn  out  to 
be  worth  the  trouble,  but  truly  this 
winding-up  is  a  shocking  affair.  Corpo 
(li  liucco!  What  I  have  endured,  du¬ 
ring  the  last  ten  days ! — what  posting 
per  mail — what  rummaging  of  trunks 
—what  poring  over  parchments,  to 
me,  dark  as  an  Egyptian  papyrus — 
what  consultations  of  lawyers — what 
raking  up  of  old  claims — what  sift¬ 
ing  of  new!  It  was  a  thousand  to 
one  I  got  over  it. 

You  remember  I  once  had  some 
thoughts  of  the  English  bar  myself ; 
heard  the  lectures  at  Oxford — read 
ricero — and  prosed  at  the  debating 
societies.  1  have  a  dim  recollection, 
indeed,  of  once  making  a  splendid 
speech  on  the  subject  of  Trial  by 
Jury,  and  reading  an  Essay  (pil¬ 
laged  from  Blackstone)  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  (Constitution.  But,  alas  1  what 
have  my  studies  availed  me  ?  verily, 
they  are  all  vanity.  My  whole  legal 
career  here  has  been  but  a  tissue  of 
misfortunes.  I  have  been  sneered  at, 
sub  rosdf  by  my  Agent,  quizzed  by 
his  brethren,  terrified  by  creditors, 
cheated  by  debtors.  Every  man’s 
hand  has  been  lifted  up  against  me, 
and  all  owing  to  that  mass  of  absur¬ 
dity,  the  vocdbulartf  of  Scotch  Law. 
flf  all  the  unintelligible  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  jargons  I  have  ever  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  encounter,  this  Scotch 
law  is  the  worst. 

My  blunders  began  almost  the 
first  day  I  was  in  Edinburgh.  You 
know  I  availed  myself  of  the  invita¬ 
tion  1  received  from  my  uncle's  old 
Agent,  Mr  Caption,  W.  S.,  to  take 
up  my  abode  with  him.  He  it  really 
a  good-natured,  hospitable  fellow, 
but  wrapt  un  in  the  idea  of  his  own 
sagacity,  ana  very  much  disposed  to 
put  tricks  upon  travellers  like  myself, 
whom  I  can  perceive  he  looks  upon 
as  something  of  a  greenhorn.  1  was 
yawning  over  an  wd  newspaper,  be¬ 
side  him,  in  the  office,  occasionally 
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contemplating  the  ceiling,  as  if  1  had 
been  taking  an  observation,  and 
counting  the  nails  on  the  VV^  S.'s 
arm-chair, — an  o|)eration  which  I  had 
repeated  several  times,  and  always 
found  the  result  different, — when  I 
was  roused  by  the  question,  what  I 
intended  to  do  with  myself  for  the 
day  ?  1  was  very  much  disposed,  in 
the  true  Italian  style,  to  stretch  my 
legs  on  the  chair,  and  answer — **  No¬ 
thing  but  as  I  anticipated  a  quiz, 

I  parried  the  inquiry,  by  saying  “  I 
had  not  exactly  made  up  my  mind." 

“  \V ell,"  said  he,  “  as  you  have  got 
nothing  particular  to  do,  1  think  you 
had  better  go  with  me  to  the  Ordi^ 
nary**  This  1  begged  to  decline,  as¬ 
suring  him  that  1  could  not  think  of 
dininfr  at  that  early  hour.  “  Dm- 
ing  r  replied  the  man  of  law,  with 
one  of  his  knowing  looks ;  well,  we 
won’t  insist  upon  that,  but  if  you 
come,  1  think  1  can  promise  you  a- 
bundance  of  good  company.”  I  had 
rather,  at  any  time,  give  up  a  point, 
than  have  the  trouble  of  fighting 
for  it,  so,  though  not  much  i’  the 
vein,  1  set  out  along  with  him.  To 
my  utter  astonishment,  he  landed 
me  in  their  great  legal  Domdaniel, 
which  I  have  since  learned  is  called 
the  Parliament  House,  before  an 
old  gentleman  in  a  box  in  Uie  wall, 
who  was  listening  with  great  resig¬ 
nation  to  a  long  speech  fVom  a  litde 
gentleman  witli  a  large  wig,  and  a 
croak  like  that  of  “  dira  Celano" 
herself.  “  And  so  this  is  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  “  Why,  yes,"  said  Caption  ; 
“  do  you  see  any  thing  extraordinary 
about  him  }**  1  could  have  knocked 
him  down  with  the  greatest  delight. 

There  is  really  something  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  imposing  about  this  Parlia¬ 
ment  House.  The  lofty  roof,  fretted 
with  ornaments  and  gilded  projec¬ 
tions — the  fine  proportions  of  the 
hall — the  soft  and  varied  light  shed 
through  the  painted  window— the 
moving  sea  of  heads  that  undulates 
beneath ;  some  who  have  **  pinnacled 
in  wigs  their  snowy  scalps,  ’  gleam¬ 
ing  out  conspicuous  amidst  the  black 
or  sandy  locks  of  the  migority — the 
echo  of  debate — the  din  of  criers-— 
the  buzz  of  conversation,  combine  to 
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form  a  whole,  perhaps  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  and  amusing  1  iiad  ever  beheld. 
1  have  often  lounged  about  in  West- 
rainster-Hall,  but,  compared  with 
the  Parliament  House,  it  is  silent  as 
the  school  of  Pythagoras,  or  the  cave 
of  Trophonius. 

We  began  to  explore  our  way 
through  the  eddies  of  this  ocean  of 
law  in  search  of  several  v^riiers,  with 
whom  Mr  Caption  told  me  he  in¬ 
tended  to  have  some  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  my  affairs.  As  1  was 
aware  that  the  conversation  would 
be  absolute  Sanscrit  to  me,  1  was 
looking  on  in  a  pococurante  way, 
when  my  attention  was  caught  by 
some  expressions,  which  1  confess  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  rather  of  an  alarming 
nature.  1  heard  one  of  them  advise 
my  Agent  to  have  ‘‘  me  seized  imme¬ 
diately.**  Another  observed,  that  he 
supposed  it  would  be  unnecessary, 
and  that  1  would  enter  with  resig¬ 
nation**  A  third, — an  ill-looking 
fellow,  with  a  withered  face  and  fer¬ 
ret  eyes,  muttered  something  about 
staff  and  baton  f  which  I  suppose 
he  meant  to  be  applied  to  my  back, 
for  1  heard  him  afterwards  say,  that 
I  had  only  “  a  base  title  to  my  pro¬ 
perty.**  I  thought  it  high  time  to 
interfere,  and  was  beginning  to  hint 
to  Mr  Caption  the  propriety  of  a  re¬ 
treat,  when  he  tranquillized  me,  by 
explaining  that  the  expressions  which 
had  so  much  alarmed  me  related 
only  to  the  mode  of*'  making  up  my 
title,**  and  that  no  assault  whatever 
was  meditated  on  my  person.  When 
1  asked  him  to  explain  what  plan 
had  been  proposed,  he  told  me,  with 
great  gravity,  that  I  must  claim  as 
heir  female,  and  then  resign  my  pro¬ 
perty  into  my  own  hands  !** 

Though  my  uncle  has  left  a  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  landed  property,  I 
find  he  has  contracted  a  good  many 
debts,  and  some  of  tlie  creditors  have 
been  rather  restive.  I  went  to  call 
on  one  of  them  the  other  morning, 
in  hop^  of  smoothing  him  down  a 
little,  till  matters  should  be  arranged; 
but  I  found  him  unrelenting^  as  a 
University  Proctor,  He  told  me,  in 
his  vile  jargon,  that  I  had  incurred 
a  universal  representation,  and  that  if 
I  did  not  pay  quietly,  he  would  have 
ine  blasted  at  the  horn  immediately* 
Blasted  at  the  horn  !**  there  was 
something  appalling  in  the  undefined 


nature  of  the  punishment.  I  ilioucbt 
of  Haralet*s  adjuration :  “  Bring  With 
thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasU  from 
bell** — then  of  Edward  of  Caernar¬ 
von,  who  I  recollected  had  been  j)ut 
to  the  horn  in  Berkeley  Castle ;  and 
believing  that  1  saw  before  me  a  se¬ 
cond  Maltravers,  1  felt  myself  per¬ 
spiring  with  terror  at  every  pore.  At 
last  I  mustered  up  courage,  I'll 
cross  him,**  said  1,  “  though  he  Ma/ 
me.**  So  clapping  my  hands  upon 
my  nether  man,  and  looking  him  in 
the  face  as  steadily  as  possible,  I  gain¬ 
ed  the  door,  and  hurried  down  stairs 
with  all  convenient  speed. 

When  I  had  a  little  recovered  my 
fright,  I  thought  of  converting  the 
experience  1  had  purchased  to  pro¬ 
fit.  If  the  idea  of  being  blasted  at 
the  horn  has  been  sufficient,  said  1, 
to  throw  me  into  a  cold  sweat,  I 
dare  say  1  shall  find  it  an  infallible 
specific  for  enforcing  payment  from 
some  debtors  of  my  own.  Like  the 
debtor  in  Scripture,  who  was  no 
sooner  dunned  himself,  than  he  com¬ 
menced  the  same  operation  upon 
others,  down  1  sallied  immediately  to 
the  shop  of  a  Mr  M'Sicar,  who  owed 
my  uncle  rather  more  than  a  hundred 
pence,  and  accosting  him,  1  will 
trouble  you,**  said  1,  “  for  payment 
of  a  trifiing  account  of 
has  been  due  for  some  time:”  "  Sir, 
said  he,  with  all  imaginable  coolness, 
"  1  really  do  not  find  it  convenient 
at  this  time.**  Sir,’*  replied  1, 
(with  dignity,  and  speaking  ^lo^v* 
that  every  word  might  do  its  office,) 
**  I  shall  have  you  blasted  at  the 
horn  immediately.**  M^bat  do  you 
think  he  did.?  Why,  as  Heavens 
ray  judge,  he  laughed  in  my  f^i 
and  told  me  he  would  treat  me  wit  a 
Suspension*  Mercy  on  us  • 

I,  what  a  country  is  this,  where  tney 
blast  a  roan  if  he  don’t  make  pay 
ment,  and  hang  him  if  he  asks  lo 


rhen  I  returned, 
y  to  my  Agent,  he  laughed  n  ' 
at  my  mistakes,  and  assured  > 

;  neitW  my  bowels  nor  my  n 

e  in  any  danger.  "But,  sa^dk, 
e  must  have  you  confirmed 

Uately,  „*ared 

your  uncle  s  debts.  * 
i  that  I  had  received  the  benrft 
onfirroation  long  before, 
ndf>rstood  it  was  a  ccreino  y 
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(lid  not  require  to  be  repeated.  “  Not 
by  the  Bishop,  1  believe,"  said  he, 
but  by  the  Commissary  it  docs, 
ami  1  am  afraid  we  can't  do  without 
it  here.  In  these  matters  you  will 
Hnil  confirmation  strong  as  proofs  of 
holy  writ."  And  accordingly  1  have 
been  duly  confirmed,  not  by  tlie  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  hands,  to  be  sure,  but  by 
the  laying  out  of  more  money  than 
I  felt  inclined  to  part  with. 

'fhcre  is  really  no  end  to  the  oddi¬ 
ties  of  these  Scotch  lawyers.  1  heard 
one  of  them  coolly  complain  to  the 
Court,  that  he  had  been  ‘‘  removed  in 
tlie  very  Acf  of  Sederunt,*’  ai\n\  move 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  purffc 
at  the  bar  and,  what  appeared  to 
me  still  more  extraordinary,  he  ob¬ 
tained  permission.  You  may  easily 
suppose,  however,  I  did  not  stay  to 
witness  the  ceremony.  By  the  bye, 
this  is  quite  a  common  circumstance 
here,  for  1  understand,  tliat  when 
they  want  to  get  any  thin^  out  of  a 
witness,  they  hrin^  him  up  by  the  (/J- 
li'^cnce,  and  have  him  purffed  imme¬ 
diately.  I'his  explains  Uie  remark 
which  I  have  always  heard  made 
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about  the  great  looseness  of  procedure 
in  tlie  Court  of  Session. 

These  Scots  must  certainly  have  a 
natural  inclination  to  litigation  and 
abuse.  I  am  told  most  of  their  ac¬ 
tions  begin  with  libelling"  somebody 
or  other,  and  that  they  insert  pro¬ 
voking  paragraphs,  called  irritant 
rlauscs,  in  all  their  deeds.  Caption 
came  into  ray  room  the  other  day 
with  a  writ  of  some  kind  or  other  in 
his  hand,  and  w^hen  I  asked  him 
w  hat  he  meant  to  do,  he  told  me  he 
W’as  going  to  render  “  a  sulject  liti¬ 
gious,”  But,  in  fact,  I  could  not  be 
surprised  at  any  thing,  after  hearing 
that  the  country  is  in  such  a  fright¬ 
ful  state  of  barbarism,  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  ix^rson  still  to 
claim  a  property  by  right  of  conquest  ; 
that  landlords  generally  reserve  to 
themselves  a  right  to  distress  their 
tenants  in  every  i^sible  way  ;  and 
that  they  still  collect  all  the  males 
upon  their  estates,  twice  a-year,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  disarming  act. 

1  shall  perhaps  tell  you  more  of 
the  matter  afterwards.  Meanwhile, 
1  must  subscribe  myself  thine, 

Marmaduke  Templj;. 
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Est  modus  in  rebus” 

“  There  are  moods  in  every  thing.” — Crambo^  p.  4. 

When  a’  the  hills  are  cover’d  wi*  sna\ 

I’m  sure  its  winter  fairly  : 


^0  says  the  old  song,  and  so  say  .1 
too,  as  I  survey,  from  my  parlour 
window,  the  Lomond  peaks,  the  more 
distant  Ochills,  with  a  certain  seg¬ 
ment  of  lower  Perthshire.  But  this 
is  the  land,  thank  God,  of  coal-pits, 
and  large,  bulging,  bleezing  fires,  and 
Well-built  houses,  and  window-cur¬ 
tains  down  to  the  floor — so,  e'en  let 
the  tempest  bluster — 

The  storm  %vUhout  may  rage  and  rustle, 
Tam  does  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle.’* 

A  man’s  home  is  his  empire,  where 
he  reigns  in  all  the  security  and  com¬ 
fort  of  snugness,  authority,  and  af¬ 
fection.  And  yet,  in  this,  his  king¬ 
dom,  ^ere  are  occasional  commotions 
and  disquietudes.  He  himself  may 
mdeed  ait  in  his  chair  of  state,  in 
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his  easy- chair,  and,  like  the  gravi¬ 
tating  table  in  the  cabin  of  a  Leith 
Smack,  he  ma^  remain  compara¬ 
tively  steady  and  unmoved  by  the 
roll  and  swing,  rattle  and  commotion, 
around  and  about  him.  But  still,  if 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  he 
leans  is  up-heaved,  and  if  the  whole 
establishment  is  in  a  state  of  agita¬ 
tion,  he  cannot  remain  altogether  at 
rest ;  he  will  begin  to  tumble  about, 
like  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  and  to  re¬ 
quest  tome  little  Alexander  or  other, 
to  stand  from  betwixt  his  person  and 
the  Are.  He  will  be^n  to  exert 
himself  in  reducing  excitements,  al¬ 
laying  heats,  quieting  uproars,  and 
accommodating  differences,  and  the 
exertion,  even  when  roost  successful, 
will  put  an  end  to  absolute  and  tin- 
4  0 
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interrupted  quietude.  Levius/* 
however,  it  is  still  competent  to  ob¬ 
serve,  fit  patientia  quicquid  corri- 
p;ere  nefas  and  a  man  may  at  least 
allay  the  ferment  within  his  own 
soul,  by  giving  himself  little  trouble 
about  any  thing.  In  short.  Sir,  I  can 
manage  and  arrange  every  thing  but 
one  in  my  home  dominion.  There 
are  certain  refractory  things,  agents, 
passions — I  know  not  by  what  term 
to  tlescribe  them,  called  moods  or 
modes,  which  set  all  my  manage¬ 
ment,  and  even  authority,  at  de¬ 
fiance. 

I  ask  my  eldest  daughter  to  sing  my 
favourite  song,  Upon  the  Banks 
of  Allen  Water,**  and  to  accompany 
this  singing  upon  the  stringed  instru¬ 
ment,  which  serves  us  at  once  as  a 
side-board  and  a  piano  ;’*  but  her 
answer,  not  unfrequently,  is,  that 
she  is  not  in  the  “  mode**  for  sing¬ 
ing  or  playing  at  present.  I  take  up 
one  of  the  younger  ones  upon  my 
knee,  and  begin  to  tickle  its  sides,  or 
tumble  it  about,  according  to  use 
and  wont ;  but  find  quickly  that  my 
blandishments  arc  repelled,  and  that 
screams  and  tears  ensue,  instead  of 
convulsive  laughter.  I  inquire  into 
the  reason,  and  find  that  the  little 
imp  has  lost  its  doll — broken  its  rat¬ 
tle — or  upset  its  parritch-milk,  and  is 
consequently  not  in  the  “  mode’*  to 
be  teased,  i  look  out  at  my  window, 
and  see  some  of  my  good  and  kindly 
neighbours  coming  to  do  me  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  forcnoon*s  call,  and  when  I 
make  this  discovery  known  in  my  fa¬ 
mily,  1  immediately  see  a  dispersion  ; 
one  runs  to  a  bed-room,  another  to  a 
closet,  and  a  third  to  the  nursery ; 
and  the  universal  voice  is — I  canna  be 
fashed  wi’  callers  to-day,  Tm  not  in 
the  ‘‘  mode”  for  seeing  them.  Nor 
is  the  moilal  influence  confined,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed,  to  domestic 
economy.  My  good  friend,  the  cler¬ 
gyman  of  the  parish,  tells  me  that 
he  lost  fully  two  chalders  of  yearly 
stipemU  last  tiend-day,  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  Judges,  somehow  or  other, 
did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  mode  to 
grant  it.  And  independently  of  those 
court-modes  and  fashions,  which  re- 
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gulate  dress  and  manners  merely  I 
am  made  to  believe  that  the  very 
throne  itself,  in  all  its  august  and 
venerated  dignity,  is  not  exempted 
from  the  influence  of  this  universal 
presence.  Nor  is  this  power,  if  wc 
may  trust  the  wisdom  of  antiquity, 
confined  to  rational  and  animated  be¬ 
ings  alone ; 

EST  MODUS  IN  REBUs” 

is  written  in  legible  characters  over 
the  door- way  of  creation.  This  im¬ 
palpable  agent 

“  Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the 
breeze. 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  thi* 
trees, 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through 
all  extent. 

Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent !” 

Nor  is  its  influence  confined  to  what 
may  be  designated  “  rebus”  to  the 
actual  existencies  of  nature ;  but  tht  n* 
are  modes  of  the  mind,”  as  iry 
friend  Muir  expresses  it ;  and,  k- 
mongst  others  of  this  cast,  the  verb— 
that  elder  son,  that  Esau  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  readily  asserts  a  place.  How  the 
verb  originally  came  by  its  “  modes,' 
whether  from  the  corresponding  hu¬ 
mours,  caprices,  and  unintelligible 
disputations  of  grammarians,  or 
whether  from  some  innate  and  in¬ 
separable  character,  it  is  of  little  use 
here  to  inquire.  But  certain  it  is? 
that  though  the  thing,  as  has  been 
seen,  be  “  neither  scant  nor  rare, 
we  are  well  entitled  to  wonder 
the  deuce  it  got  there.  Were  1  m 
power  over  mind  and  matter,  only  lor 
a  single  hour,  the  very  first  act  of  in) 
regency  would  be  to  banish  and  ex¬ 
pel  these  vile  **  modes,*’  or  “  moods, 
from  the  universe — ‘^a  toro,  ct  a  men- 
sa,  aba  qua,  et  igni ;  and,  uUnuattiy, 
ab  rebus  cognitis  et  i 

omnibus  rebus,  in  one  word,  e  r 
risoue  aliis!  But  even 
of  such  legislative  ™^*^**^’ ijJatton 
hopes  that  an  „,! 

may  be  effected.  The  fa 
'‘brownies**  which  were  once  , 

roils  and  troublesome^  hav^ 
vanished  into  thin  air  •  Tb 

-  .  _ citv  of  Rdin* 


•  We  are  informed  that  there  is  still  “  a  couple  of  brownies”  in  the 
burgh,  whose  aim  and  profession  it  is  to  pelt  honest  people  with  hvinanuftf* 

jnanner  of  nuisance,— who  effect  a  kind  of  peeping,  precarious  livelibooci.  y 
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and  warlocks  only  linger  on  the  very 
coniines  of  departure.  The  star.'  are 
far  less  capricious  in  their  risings 
and  settings,  their  movements  and 
intliiences,  than  they  were  in  the  age 
of  Julius  Ca?sar.  Even  the  moon, 
who,  1  verily  believe,  was  the  liona 
Dca,  the  productive  mother  of  all 
this  “  modal  brood,”  hae  become 
(juitc  serious  and  accountable  in  her 
movements  and  aspects.  And  as  to 
this  earth,  it  is  quite  an  example  to 
tile  whole  planetary  system,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  decency  and  uniformity. 
Kings  have  laid  aside,  except  on 
gala  and  coronation  days,  much  of 
ilieir  wonted  privileges  in  this  re¬ 
spect  ;  and  even  in  my  own  family 
1  can  perceive  a  growing  improve¬ 
ment.  The  verb  !  the  verb  alone  re¬ 
mains  exactly  w  here  it  was  some  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  and,  amongst  all  the  ac¬ 
countability  which  prevails  around 
it,  refuses  to  render  a  reason.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  1  have  taken  the 
refrtetory  culprit  to  task,  and  mean 
sciiously,  in  the  following  ‘‘reveries,” 
to  investigate  its  claims  upon  our  fu¬ 
ture  indulgence,  in  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  use  of  the 

“  rer/,al  Moods:* 

I'he  question  respecting  the  “mo¬ 
dal”  difterence  betwixt  the  indicative 
and  subjunctive  tenses  of  the  verb, 
has  presented  a  subject  of  intermin¬ 
able  discussion  to  grammarians  and 
critics.  Incapable  of  reconciling  all, 
or  even  the  greater  proportion  of 
classical  examples,  to  any  one  theory, 
they  have  been  compelled  to  relin¬ 
quish  almost  every  position  in  suc¬ 
cession  ;  still,  liowever,  adhering 
''ith  a  pertinacity  quite  in  character 
to  the  term  originally  adopted.  It 
seldom  occurred  to  them  to  suspect 
the  foundation  upon  which  they  were 
proceeding ;  and  whilst  superstruc¬ 
ture  after  superstructure  was  rais¬ 
ed  and  demolished,  still  workmen 
were  found  to  labour  on  the  same 
ground.  Nor  has  this  method  of 
proceeding  been  confined  to  gram- 
•nar  alone.  In  astronomy,  chemis¬ 
try,  mineralogy,  and  political  econo¬ 
my,  men  have  continued  pertina¬ 
ciously  in  fundamental  errors,  mere¬ 
ly  out  of  compliment  to  terms  which 


some  popular  author  had  adoptcil,  and 
long  use  had  sanctioned.  “  'I’he  rule  ! 
the  rule  !”  is  still  the  watch-word  of 
every  pedant ;  and  whilst  the  use  and 
wont  of  the  language  is  doubtless 
])aramount  to  all  rule,  and,  in  fact, 
the  foundation  upon  which  all  rule 
is  established,  and  from  which  it  de¬ 
rives  the  full  measure  of  its  mean¬ 
ing  ;  yet  the  process  is  unhappily 
reversed,  and  terms  and  modes  of 
expression  which  were  framed  and 
adopted,  before  a  single  professional 
or  professorial  grammarian  existed, 
are  made  amenable  to  this  “  ex  post 
facto”  tribunal.  This  is  like  trying 
Dr  MacFarlane*s  case  of  double  liv¬ 
ings  by  the  Act  of  Assembly  1824. 
It  is  (’upar,  and  we  may  now  add, 
Glasgow  justice.  Had  gramma¬ 
rians,  therefore,  kept  to  their  text, 
and  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  led 
and  misled  by  each  other,  there  had 
been  a  great  saving  of  paper,  ink, 
temper,  and  time.  Had  they  fol¬ 
lowed,  for  example,  old  “  IVter 
Ramus,”  and  assumed  his  definition, 
that  a  “  verb  is  a  word  oj'  number 
v’ith  tense  and  person* — or  had  they 
listened  to  Cirsar  Scaliger,  and  Sanc- 
tius,  then  liad  “  mootls,”  these  dis¬ 
turbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  eternal  commotions,  been 
altogether  excluded.  We  should 
liave  come  at  once  to  the  fountain¬ 
head,  and  without  quarrelling  with 
our  beverage,  on  account  of  the  pit¬ 
cher  out  of  w  hicli  we  meant  to  drink 
it,  we  should  have  applied  our  lips 
at  once,  and  directly,  to  the  waters. 
Rut  this,  unfortunately,  has  not  been 
the  plan  adopted,  and  it  may  be 
worth  while,  before  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther,  to  inquire  why  it  has  not. 

The  general  idea  of  a  difference, 
in  point  of  time  or  tense,  betwixt  va¬ 
rious  words  corresponding  in  tlieir 
general  form,  must  have  early  led  to 
a  systematic  arrangement  upon  this 
bead.  As  all  events  must  either  have 
already  taken  place,  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  now  occurring,  or  must  yet 
remain  to  occur ;  the  notion  of  past, 
present,  and  future  tenses,  almost 
spontaneously  presents  itself.  In  this 
stage  of  investigation,  number  and 
person  are  so  immediately  connect¬ 
ed,  and  interwoven  with  tense,  that 

—They 


luring  and  selling  “  brimstone,*’  as  a  cure  for  all  sinful  itchings  of  this  flesh  • 
are  real  curiosities  of  their  kind  ! 


] 
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when  the  one  generalization  is  ef-  and  ironical  moods,”  and  seda 
fected,  the  other  naturally  follows,  tive  moods,”  &c.  ad  infinitum. 

And  when  this  arrangement  has  “  The  infinitive  mood”  has  been 
been  made,  all,  in  fact,  is  done,  the  first  to  expose  the  mutable  na- 
which  Sanctius  with  some  of  the  ture  of  all  human  things,  for,  like 
more  ancient  grammarians,  attempt-  the  neuter  gender,  its  original  claim 
ed.  But  still  there  remained  various  to  any  rank  amongst  its  associates 
aspects  in  which  these  tenses  were  to  has  been  doubted.  Here  the  modal 
be  viewed.  Now  we  find  “  anias,”  difference  has  been  said  to  consist 
now ‘^ames,”  anon ‘‘ama,”  and,  last-  in  the  absence  of  any  difference 
ly,*'  amare;”  all  at  least  capable  just  as  the  Irishman’s  character  re- 
of  being  conjoined  with  the  same  solved  itself  into  “  no  character  at 
time,  and  number,  and  person,  and  all.”  And  yet,  somehow  or  other, 
yet  varying  somewhat  in  form  and  the  infinitive  has  a  termination  added 
signification.  This  seemed  to  de-  to  the  fundamental  word,  as  well  as 
mand  an  additional  investigation  and  the  other  moods,  and  might  reason- 
a  new  arrangement,  and  hence  the  ably  be  expected  to  retain  something 
various  moods,  as  thejr  are  tenned,  of  a  corresponding  modification  of 
originated.  “  Amas^*  was  termed  sense.  In  the  verb  “  amare,”  fer 
indicative,  because  it  was  conceived  example,  the  original,  and  conse- 
as  asserting  or  indicating  the  fact  or  quently  immutable  part,  throughout 
supposition  of  your  loving,  and  that  all  the  verbal  changes,  is  “  ania,” 
merely.  “  Ames”  was  called  sub-  which  has  induced  some  critics  to 
junctive,  because  it  was  apprehended,  consider  the  “  imperative”  as  the 
somehow  or  other, as  dependent  upon  primitive  form  ;  and  whether  you 
something  else,  and  to  which  it  was  add  “  bam,  bo,  rem,  verim,  vissein,” 
in  sense,  at  least,  subjoined.  “  Ama”  or  re,”  you  are  still  led  to  expect 
was  designated  imperative,  because,  some  variety  of  meaning  in  conse- 
in  this  sense,  it  usually  occurs.  And  quence  of  such  addition.  Tirnc, 
amare”  was  denominated  infinitive,  person,  number,  power,  and  contin- 
or  indefinitive,  from  its  general,  or  gency,  are  implied  under  various  as- 
indefinite  signification  in  point  of  pects,  in  the  former  instances ;  but, 
tense,  number,  and  person.  At  this  in  the  last,  in  the  case  of  rc,  none 
stage  of  the  investigation  there  were  of  these  is  referred  to,  for  the  in- 
loud  contests  respecting  a  whole  finitive  is  of  all  persons,  tense,  and 
posse  commitatus”  of  candidates  Humbert.  In  what,  then,  does  its 
for  admission — the  potential,  the  distinctive  form  and  meaning  con- 
optative,  the  permissive  or  concessive,  sist.^  It  is  much  easier,  as  every 
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.iiul  our  iliiiling  fingers,”  with  a 
certain  number  of  resolutions  or  ile- 
tenninations,  to  be  more  cautious, 
and  to  take  better  “aim”  in  future. 
The  accusative  case  then  appears  to 
us  to  possess  and  exhibit  an  approxi¬ 
mation,  at  least,  to  the  differential 
termination  of  the  infinitive  mode. 
AVhen  I  say,  for  example,  “eo,”  the 
word  “  co”  conveys  the  idea  of  my 
};oing,  and  of  this  alone ;  but  when 
I  add  “  Romam,”  I  thereby  indicate 
that  the  motion  is  directetl  by  an  ex¬ 
pressed  termination  towards  an  ex¬ 
pressed  place,  Roma  in  other 
words,  “  Romam”  does  not  signify 
Rome,  but  “  to  Rome,”  and  might  be 
written  in  one  word,  “Rometo,” — 
just  as  we  say,  whereto,  hereto,  and 
hitherto.  When  I  say  “  amo  puel- 
lain,”  the  literal  translation  is,  “  I 
love  to  the  girl,”  and  the  direction  in 
which  the  sentiment  of  love  passes  is 
intimated  by  the  termination,  or  ra¬ 
ther  wreck  of  a  termination  m.  Now 
to  apply  this  to  the  infinitive  mood, 
the  subject  at  present  under  illustra¬ 
tion.  In  the  instances  “  volo  venire,” 
“  cupio  discere,”  &c.,  it  is  evident 
that  all  which  is  expressed  by  the 
preceding  verb,  in  each  example,  is  a 
mere  statement  of  present  inclina¬ 
tion,  present  desire  on  my  part, 
without  intimating  in  what  direction, 
or  towards  what  point  that  desire 
or  inclination  of  mine  is  to  pass  :  it 
is  only  when  we  come  to  the  infini¬ 
tive  word  that  we  conceive  ourselvea 
entitled  to  add  “  to” — the  term  ex¬ 
pressive  of  addition  or  direction,  to 
the  sense  of  the  word  with  which  it 
is  combined.  “  Amo  puellam,”  and 
amo  ludere,”  appear  to  us  to  be 
brought  out  into  meaning  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  al¬ 
though  we  are  totally  incapable  of 
analyzing  the  terminations  in  either 
case,  yet  we  conceive  that  our  infer¬ 
ence  is  at  least  plausible,  “  Valeat 
quantum  valere  potest.”  This  may 
at  least  amuse,  if  it  does  not  in¬ 
struct.  It  may  call  up  a  smile,  if  it 
does  not  bring  down  a  wrinkle. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  been 
advertised  to  look  for  the  original 
'erb,  stript  of  all  adjuncts,  in  the 
“  imperative  mood”  ama.  Here  the 
”  nuda  Veritas  ”  of  the  verbal  form 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  lurk¬ 
ing  for  ages,  like  the  suiue  in  the 
block  of  marble,  just  for  the  want  of 


good  workmanship  and  chisel-work 
to  bring  it  out.  This  supposition, 
however,  is  almost  too  ridiculous  to 
stand  a  moment's  investigation  ;  for, 
independently  of  all  the  steps  of 
reasoning  by  which  “  ama”  can  be 
deduced,  first,  perhaps,  from  “aintle,” 
and  ultimately  from  “  amaes,”  by  an 
elision  of  the  s,  let  the  curious  in¬ 
quirer  just  take  the  trouble  of  calling 
at  the  next  door,  and  he  will  find 
“  amato,  amate,”  and  “  amanto,”  at 
home,  very  much  disposed  to  dis¬ 
prove  all  uncompoundedness  in  their 
formation.  The  truth  is,  as  every 
body  knows,  or  may  inform  him¬ 
self  of,  that  the  imperative  form  is, 
in  all  languages,  only  a  variety  of 
the  present  indicative,  or  present 
subjunctive  ;  and  that,  when  a  mas¬ 
ter  says  to  his  servant,  “  You  may 
go  away ;”  or  when  he  simply  states, 
“  You  go  away,”  he  is  uniformly 
understood  “  to  command.”  The 
imperative  is  then  merged  in  the 
indicative  and  subjunctive  moods ; 
and  here  we  are  on  the  ground  at 
last,  (freed  from  all  incumbrances,) 
where  the  great  modal  contest  has 
for  ages  been  conducted,  and  where 
it  is  still  maintained — “  baud  sine 
conviciis.”  Let  us  mingle  slap¬ 
dash  in  the  fray,  and,  with  tlie 
help  of  such  weapons  as  are  at 
hand,  let  us  try  whether  or  not  we 
can  drive  this  last,  greatest,  and 
most  indefinite  of  all  enemies,  the 
subjunctive,  from  the  field.  Thus 
setting  apart  the  infinitive  as  a 
non-descript,  w’e  shall  be  in  quiet  , 
possession  of  one,  and  only  one  mood 
or  form,  indicative  or  assertive,  a- 
round  which  the  various  other  ac¬ 
cidents  of  the  verb  very  ouietly  and 
compactly  arrange  themselves. 

We  are  early  instructed  to  say, 
that  '^amem,  ames,  amet,”  are  of  one 
mood,  and  that  “  legam,  leges,”  and 
“  leget,”  are  of  another  ;  and  yet,  in 
point  of  spelling  at  least,  there  is  no 
difference.  In  the  case,  indeed,  of 
“  amabo,  docebo,  ibo,”  and  “  doce- 
am,  amem,  legam,”  the  difference  of 
form  is  palpable ;  but  if  it  be  taken 
into  account  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  letter  h  was  of  Digamma  ori¬ 
gin,  as  in  the  caae  of  “sibi,  tibi,  nobis, 
vobis,  omnibus,  quibus,  hominibus,” 
&c.,  and  did  not  belong  to  these 
words  originally,  we  shall  have  less 
cause  for  being  startled  at  such  ap- 
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parent  anomalies.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
“  amabo*^  is  just  as  indicative*  and 
“  assertive**  as  “  amem,'*  and  indi¬ 
cates  or  asserts  intention,  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker,  “  to  love,”  with  as 
much  distinctness  of  assertion,  and 
with  no  more  than  that  which,  un¬ 
der  the  notion  of  iK)wer  or  contin¬ 
gency,  is  indicated  by  amem*.”  In 
all  the  tenses  of  what  has  been  term¬ 
ed  the  subjunctive  mood,”  there  is 
a  constant  reference,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  either  to  futurity,  which  is 
said  to  be  ultimately  resolvable  into 
present  intention  of  future  action,  or 
into  power  and  contingency;  in  other 
words,  these  terms  are  all  compounds 
of  the  future  indicative,  which  is 
considered  as  a  present, — and  of  the 
present  subjunctive,  which  is  avow’- 
edly  so.  E.  g,  the  imperfect  subjunc¬ 
tive  of  **  amo”  asserts  or  indicates, 
that  at  some  past  time  my  loving” 
was  then  future  or  contingent,  or 
both.  The  perfect  subjunctive  inti¬ 
mates,  that  “  my  having  loved,”  the 
completion  of  my  act  of  loving,  or 
my  loving  considered  as  past,  is,  now 
at  the  period  of  speaking,  contingent, 
or  possible ;  whilst  “  amavero,”  if 
there  be  any  difference  betwixt  the 
two  forms,  states  the  same  thing — 
my  **  having  loved,”  namely,  as  fiow 
future.  The  pluperfect  subjunctive, 
again,  expresses  the  same  notion 
of  “  my  naving  loved,”  as  then  at 
some  past  period,  future  or  contin¬ 
gent.  And  thus,  in  all  the  varieties 
of  what  are  termed  the  subjunctive 
tenses,  one  idea  oj  contingency  or  Ju- 
iurity  prevails;  and  hence,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  originated  the  unphiloso- 
phical  plan  of  separating  these  tenses 
into  a  subjunctive,  dependent,  or  un¬ 
certain  mood. 

It  is  quite  true,  that  the  future 
of  the  indicative  ought,  according  to 
this  method,  to  have  found  a  place 
along  with  the  present  subjunc¬ 
tive,  with  which  it  so  nearly  coa¬ 
lesces,  both  in  meaning  and  in  form. 
But  to  this  there  would  naturally 
occur  considerable  objections.  The 
future  indicative  roust  have  been 
felt  even  by  those  who  might  not  be 
able  to  appreciate  clearly  the  value 
of  their  own  feelings,  to  be,  in  its 


leading  features,  a  present  tense  '* 
indicating  a  present  intention  of  fi- 
ture  action,  as  in  the  instances,  “  I 
will  have  it  so ;  1  will  not  shed  tears  ; 
1  shall  not  dispute  any  longer,”  ^c. 
Again,  it  must  have  been  felt,  on 
many  other  occasions,  as  pointing,  as 
it  were,  immediately  and  directly  to 
the  future  action  or  event,  without 
any  “  palpable**  reference  to  present 
will  or  sense  of  duty ;  as,  for  example, 
**  Quum  faciam  vitula  pro  frugibus,” 
“  eras  habebis  pecuniam  tuani,’’— 
“  He  is  away  just  now’,  but  he  will 
come  back  to- morrow’,”  and  so  forth. 
In  all  these,  and  a  thousand  similar 
instances,  the  reference  to  the  future 
act,  as  apprehended  by  the  mind, 
how’ever  it  may  be  expressed  in  Eng¬ 
lish  auxiliary  terms,  is,  apparent’ 
at  least,  direct  and  immediate.  ^  • 
dcr  these  tw’o  aspects,  then,  th^  u- 
ture  tense  either  assumes  an  affi,  7 
to  the  contingency  of  the  snljundm 
or  to  the  certainty  o/‘  the  inuicativc, 
according  to  circumstances.  In 
the  same  manner,  in  the  potential 
sense  of  the  present  subjunctive,  this 
term  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  present ; 
but,  in  its  contingent  acceptation,  it 
is  as  certainly  a  future.  In  the  one 
case,  a  direct  reference  is  made  to 
present  power ;  in  the  other  instan¬ 
ces,  as  direct  a  reference  is  had  to  the 
future  time,  when  that  power  is  to  be 
exerted ;  e.  g*  “  Quum  tot  sustine- 
as,”  ‘‘  Since  you  can  now  sustain, 
and  consequently  do  actually  sus¬ 
tain  ;**  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
“  cum  veniam  faciam,’  when 
may  come — when  the  point,  now  fu¬ 
ture  or  contingent,  may  arrive  of  m) 
coming,  “  1  will  do  it.” 
these  observations,  it  is  eyiuent  tnai 

both  the  present  subjunctive  and  t  e 

future  indicative  appear  occasiona  y 
to  be  futures,  or  to  point  direc  y 
to  events  fiow  future ;  and  that,  0 
other  occasions,  they  ^  ,1 

to  present  power  or 
hence  there  would  arise  a 
in  arranging  them  ;  and,  m  or 
cut  the  matter  short,  one  form 
to  have  been  appropriated 
sUtion,  and  another  bv 

Instead  of  regulating  the 
**  the  sense,”  and  calling  those 


*  “  Volo,”  or  “  cupio  dicerc,”  might  all  be 

“  dicam and  “  licet  mihi  dicere**  forms  a  corresponding  equivalent  for 
subjunctive. 
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futures,”  when  and  where  they  di-  a  matter  of  volition  Me/*,  or  was 
rectly  referred  to  future  events^  and  then  futurcy — was  to  be  considered 
these  forms  “  presents”  when  and  citlier  in  the  then  power,  in  the  then 
where  they  directly  referred  to  //re-  resolution,  in  the  then  inclination,  in 
sent^  inU  nfionsy  which  would  have  the  then  apprehended  duty,  or  in  the 
l)cen  the  plillosophical  method,  gram-  then  future  accomplishment  or  fulfil- 
iiiariaiis  h  ive  jumbled  both  meanings  ment  of  all  thtse.  C®sar  quum  po- 
into  one  tense,  and  either  tense  in-  suisset  castra  sensit  hostein  adesse  et 
to  a  community  of  meanings.  retro  pedem  tulit,”  Cajsar,  when  he 

Now,  it  is  deserving  of  notice  here,  would  have  pitched  his  camp,  when 
that  this  same  ‘‘doubieness”of  mean-  **  the  having  pitched”  his  camp  w’as 
iiii;,  under  each  separate  form,  which  theuy  at  a  past  time,  a  matter  of  voli- 
aclhercs  to  the  present  tenses,  viz.  the  tion,  of  inclination,  of  resolution  with 
future  indicative,  and  the  present  him,  perceived  that  the  enemy  were 
subjunctive,  likewise  extends  itself,  at  hand,  and,  instead  of  pitching  his 
in  a  still  more  perplexing  degree,  to  camp,  which  he  never,  in  fact,  accom- 
the  derivative  tenses,  which  involve,  plishefl,  he  retreated.  In  this  case, 
amongst  other  things,  the  meaning  the  intention  of  a  future  act,  whicli 
iinj/licd  in  these.  Thus,  “amaveriin,”  future  act  was  never  realized,  is  all 
which  connects  itself,  or  is  said  to  which  is  expressed  by  “  posuisset  cas- 
connect  itself,  with  the  present  sub-  tra and  it  corresponds  to  the /ira/ 
junctive  ;  and  “  amavero,”  whicli  meaning  of  the  future  indicative,  or 
pays  the  same  compliment  to  the  fu-  present  subjunctive,  from  which  it 
ture  indicative ;  both  contain  a  dou-  *  is,  in  sense,  derived.  Again,  and 
ble  meaning ; — the  former  signifying  in  illustration  of  the  second  meaning 
that  my  having  loved,”  or  the  of  these  tenses,  we  are  quite  fami- 
coinpletion  of  “  my  loving,”  is  now  liar  with  such  expressions  as  this, 
contingent,  or  may  happen  at  some  Ctesar  quum  posuisset  castra,  re- 
future  time  ;  and  the  latter,  by  a  si-  diit  Komam  Cajsar,  wlien  the 
inilar  analogy,  signifying  that  “  my  **  having  pitclicd”  his  camp,  which 
having  loved”  is  now  “iny  volition,*'  was  at  a  past  time  a  resolution,  had 
or  shall  take  place  at  some  future  actually  become  a  future  event — had 
period.  In  the  one  case,  the  radical  actually  been  accomplished,  return- 
meaning  of  shall  and  will,  may  ed  to  Rome.  “  Quibus  rebus  cog- 
and  can,”  is  regarded  as  indicating  nitis  quum  ad  has  suspiciones  cer- 
present  intention  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  tissira®  res  accederent ;  quod  per 
understood  as  referring  directly  to  fines  Sequanoruin  Helvetios  trans^ 
tlie  accomplishment  of  that  “  inten-  duxisset,  quod  obsides  inter  cos  dan- 
tion”  at  some  time  yet  future  or  doscMrawt^^,  quod  ea  omnia  Jeciwe/,” 
contingent.  And  hence  the  difficul-  &c.  Cics.  De  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  i.  cap.  19. : 
ty  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  in  this,  and  in  a  multitude  of  pas- 
subjunctive  and  future  indicative,  of  sages  besides,  the  accomplishment  of 
arranging  these  tenses  under  their  the  intention  is  distinctly  referred  to  ; 
respective  moods.  though,  according  to  Dr  Hunter,  *  all 

'I'he  pluperfect  subjunctive  re-  that  is  actually  expressed  is  the  in- 
mains  yet  to  be  discussed,  and,  after  tention  merely.  The  fact,  oerhaps, 
what  has  been  said,  requires  little  may  yet  be  found  to  be,  that,  al- 
clucidation.  1 1  is  likewise  a  child,  or  though  in  English  our  auxiliary 
rather  a  grand-child,  either  of  the  verbs  are  all  in  the  present  or  past 
future  indicative,  or  of  the  present  tenses,  yet  it  docs^  not  of  necessity 
subjunctive,  involving,  along  with  follow,  that,  in  Latin,  the  same  thing 
other  ideas,  the  distinctive  meaning  should  hold ;  the  terms  in  that  lan- 
of  these  tenses  ;  and  involving,  at  guage  seem,  according  to  the  Doc- 
the  same  time,  an  accumulation  of  tor's  own  admission,  to  be,  in  a  case 
difficulty  in  the  apprehension  of  its  which  he  adduces,  (the  im^rfect 
double  uses.  Amavissem,”  for  in-  subjunctive)  more  generalized  than 
stance,  intimates,  that  at  some  past  any  of  which  we  are  in  nos^ssion  ; 
|>eriod,  my  having  loved,”  or  my  and  if  that  holds  true  in  the  instance 
loving  considered  as  finished,  was  which  he  adduces,  and  in  the  sense 
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referred  to,  why  may  it  not  likewise 
liold  true  in  the  instances  and  sense 
for  which  we  are  at  present  contend¬ 
ing  ?  and  why  may  not  a  form  of  the 
Latin  verb  be  so  g^eralized,  as  to 
intimate,  not  only  present  intention, 
but  likewise  and  directly,  not  by  in¬ 
ference  only,  action  now  future  ?  or 
why  may  not  the  intention  be  inferred 
from  the  act,  as  well  as  the  act  from 
the  intention  ?  If  this  be  admitted, 
then  the  various  uses  of  the  sub¬ 
junctive,  sometimes  in  what  is  term¬ 
ed  an  indicative,  and  sometimes  in  a 
subjunctive  or  contingent  sense,  are 
accounted  for.  The  imperfect  sub¬ 
junctive,  amarem,  is  likewise  a  chip 
of  the  same  block.  1 1  refers  to  the 
act  of  loving,  as  then  future  or  con¬ 
tingent,  as  future  or  contingent  at 
some  past  time  ;  and  is  likewise  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  double  acceptation,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  intention  or  accomplish¬ 
ment,  which  we  have  so  fully  illus¬ 
trated.  “Prius  illi  occulos  extin- 
guerem,  quam,”  &c.  I  had  rather 
put  out  his  eyes,  “  than,”  not  that 
his  eyes  were  actually  put  out ;  but, 
1  rather  would,  &c,  it  remains  in  the 
■intention,  and  is  not  realized  by  the 
act.  Whereas,  in  the  sentence  al¬ 
ready  quoted)  Quum  certissime? 
-res  accederenl”  were  actually  added, 
did  not  remain  in  contemplation,  in 
•the  shoulds,  woulds,  mights,  or 
coulds,  of  a  then  present  intention, 
but  in  actual  accomplishment.  There 
is  a  manifest  reference  here  to  the 
future — or  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
.secondary  sense  of  these  fundamental 
tenses. 


lIXv. 

These  suggestions,  we  repeat  it 
again,  are  made  in  all  the  playful- 
nesK  and  uncalculating  humour  of  a 
leisure  hour.  They  neither  are,  nor 
do  they  bear  the  impress  of  being  the 
fruits  of  study,  reading,  and  reflec¬ 
tion.  Yet,  if  they  hold  true,  and  at 
pre^nt  we  see  no  insuperable  ob¬ 
jection  to  their  holding,  they  will 
serve  to  illustrate  modes  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  have  hitherto  been  dark, 
confused,  and  unintelligible;  they 
will  account  for  the  various,  anil 
seemingly  contradictory  uses,  of 
what  are  termed  the  subjunctive 
tenses ;  they  will  shew  distinctly, 
that  “  est  qui  vult,”  and  “  est  qiii 
velit,  sunt  quosjuvat,”  and  “sum 
quos  juvet,  sunt  quibus  unuin  opus 
est,*’  and  sunt  quibus  unum  opus 
sit,**  with  all  the  host  of  similar  in¬ 
stances,  are,  in  fact,  different  expres¬ 
sions,  which  come  ultimately  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  same  thing,  in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  the  tenses,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  merely.  M'e  have 
a  large  account  and  reckoning  with 
our  very  learned  friend,  the  author 
of  “  Qui  Quse  Quod”  upon  this  head. 
But  we  must  reserve  our  discussioi' 
for  another  month.  We  shall  meet 
again,  and  then — 

In  the  meantime,  we,— 

“  Mystic  tve,  grand  next  to  none— 

Large  body  corporate  of  one  : 

Important  “  omnes,”  “  solus ! 

beg  leave  to  remain,  as  in 
bound. 

Yours  truly, 

Sigma. 


Sonnet,  Jrom  the  Italian  nf  Filicaja. 


bonnet,  from  tie  Italian  of  jFiHfaia. 


“  Italia  !  Italia  !  O.  tu.cui  feo  la  sorte,  &c.” 

H  ESFERiA  !  O  Hesperia  !  why  wert  thou 
Curs*d  thus  with  beauty  ?  for  it  was  to  thee 
A  fatal  gift  of  woe  and  slavery ; — 

*Twas  stamping  anguish  on  thy  wretched  brow ! 

Oh  !  hadst  thou  been  less  lovely,  and  more  brave. 
Then  nations,  trembling  at  thy  mighty  name, 

Had  scarcely  dar*d  to  envy  th^  thy  fame, 

But,  as  it  was,  they  lur*d  thee  to  thy  grave  ! 

And  now  arm'd  torrents  rush  with  carnage  down 
-Thine  Alps*  green  sides  ;  and  Gallic  herds  are  spreat 
O’er  Po’s  dear  banks — no  longer  now  thine  own ; 

And  far  to  foreign  wars  thy  troops  are  led  ; 

I  n  foreign  wars  their  generous  blood  they  spill»  ^ 
And,  conquerors  or  conquer’d,  they  arc  bondmen  still . 
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On  the  Sheri ff'-Cout  is  nj  Scotland. 


os  THE  SHERIFF-COURTS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


The  attention  of  the  Legislature^ 
and  of  the  public,  has  lately  been  a 
good  deal  occupied  in  inquiries  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  our  several  Ju- 
dieatories  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  a  Commission,  which 
recently  sat  at  Edinburgh,  has  made 
a  Report  which  embraces  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  changes  on  the  forms  of  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  courts  of  higher  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  To  every  man  of  candour  and 
intelligence,  wnetherhebeamember 
of  the  legal  profession,  or  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  litigant  who  has  felt  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  a  law-suit,  it  must  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  satisfaction,  that  those  who 
have  the  power  seem  also  to  be  ac¬ 
quiring  the  will  to  improve,  in  a  ra¬ 
tional  and  decisive,  but  deliberate 
manner,  the  venerable  institutions  of 
this  ancient  kingdom  ;  and  although 
we  by  no  means  expect  that  all  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  which  have  been 
gathering  for  centuries  in  our  Courts 
of  Law  ivill  be  swept  away  at  once, 
we  congratulate  the  community  on 
the  prospect  which  is  opened  up  by 
the  appointment  and  proceedings  of 
the  ('oinmission  which  we  allude  to. 
^Ve  are  neither  optimists  with  regard 
to  all  the  existing  institutions  of  our 
country,  althou^  we  regard  them 
with  an  attachment  as  devoted  and 
patriotic  perhaps  as  our  neighbours,— 
nor  are  we  fond  of  those  innovations 
which  would  not  leave  a  wreck  be¬ 
hind  of  the  offices  and  establishments 
which  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  nation,  and 
hlend  themselves  intimately  with 
the  laws,  and  usages,  and  habits  of 
the  people.  But  we  earnestly  recom- 
niend  to  those  who  are  placed  in  si¬ 
tuations  of  influence,  to  keep  up  a 
steady  and  incessant  fire  upon  abuses ; 
not  to  grasp,  like  visionaries,  at  a 
perfect  whole,  but,  pursuing  their 
object  in  detail,  to  take  always  what 
can  be  got.  Jt  is  folly  to  grumble 
and  clamour  because  we  cannot  get 
every  thing  our  own  way.  Evenr 
practical  evil  winch  is  remedied, 
even  in  an  inconsiderable  degree,  is 
a  point  gained,  a  concession  made 
to  truth  and  justice,  and  should  not 
he  rejected  by  those  who  really  seek 
the  amelioration  of  Government  ma^ 
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chincry  conscientiously,  and  not  in 
the  spirit  of  faction. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  re¬ 
marks,  by  our  attention  having  been 
attracted  to  the  Inferior  Courts  of 
Scotland,  in  several  w’cll-written  pa- 
j)ers  recently  sent  us  by  a  Corres¬ 
pondent.  And  although  the  clogs 
which  have  encumbered  the  greater 
legal  machines  have  been  felt  to  em¬ 
barrass  those  who  preside  over  them, 
and  thus  inquiry  and  amendment 
have  l)een,  as  it  w’ere,  forced  on  the 
Legislature, — we  are  well  assured 
that  the  Inferior  Courts,  and  especi¬ 
ally  the  Sherift-Courts,  have  at  this 
moment  as  strong  (if  not  stronger) 
claims  to  attention  and  amendment 
as  the  Court  of  Session,  or  even  that 
most  monstrous  wen  on  our  legal 
institutions, — the  Jury  Court  itself. 

The  office  of  Sherin  is  of  as  high 
antiquity,  in  our  history,  as  that  of 
any  other  of  our  peculiar  judicatories. 
Yet,  while  the  jurisdiction  affected 
the  great  body  of  the  people  in  every 
corner  of  the  kingdom,  (and  perhaps 
most  seriously  in  the  most  remote,) 
more  immediately  than  that  of  any 
other  Court,  it  rather  carried  op¬ 
pression  than  justice  down  the  land 
like  a  stream.  Until  the  last  insur¬ 
rection  in  favour  of  the  House  of 
Stewart,  in  the  year  1745,  dictated 
the  policy  of  crippling  the  feudal 
powers  01  the  Scottish  nobility,  the 
dispensation  of  justice  was  held  to 
be  a  matter  of  inheritance,  which  a 
lord  or  a  laird  transmitted  to  his  eldest 
son,  with  the  earth  and  stone  which 
constituted  his  estate.  The  fruits 
were  such  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  The  chief  delegated  his  au¬ 
thority  to  some  dependent,  whose 
highest- duty  it  was  to  fortify  the  in¬ 
terests  and  promote  the  views  of  his 
lord  and  master ;  and  this  beings 
done,  it  mattered  not  what  became 
of  law  or  justice.  Accordingly,  who¬ 
ever  has  had  opportunities  of  in¬ 
specting  the  recoras  of  those  Courts, 
will  find  innumerable  instances  of 
the  most  flagrant  iniquities,  murders, 
plunderings,  and  the  like,  perpetra¬ 
ted  in  the  guise,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  law.  In  truth,  until  the  heri- 
tahle  jurisdictions  were  abolished  in 
4  P 
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Scotland  by  the  Act  of  George  II., 
(17 18,)  it  maybe  said  with  great 
truth,  that,  jiractical/^,  there  was  no 
law  in  Scotland  except  the  will  of 
the  petty  tyrants  who  possessed  the 
land  of  the  country.  And  although 
the  highest  Courts  in  the  kingdom 
might  be  appealed  to,  yet  these  fur¬ 
nished  no  refuge  to  the  injured  and 
the  poor ;  for  there  the  corruption, 
by  money  and  influence,  was  often 
as  rank  as  in  the  meanest  heritable 
Sheriff-Court  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  to  the  pure,  the  patriotic,  and 
the  benevolent  spirit  of  Duncan  For¬ 
bes  of  Cullodeu,  that  Scotland  was 
indebted  for  the  innovation  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  communicated 
the  blessing  of  substantial  liberty  to 
Scotsmen,  and  raised  its  peasantry 
and  its  burghers  from  the  condition 
of  slaves,  to  that  of  men  living  under 
the  dominion  of  law.  The  heritable 
jurisdictions  were  taken  away,  and 
an  equivalent  in'  money  paid  to  the 
gentry  who  laid  claim  to  them  :  the 
authority  was  merged  in  the  Crown, 
and  the  office  of  Sheriff,  in  each  shire, 
new-modelled,  was  conferred  by  the 
King  on  a  lawyer  of  three  years 
standing,  who  was  to  hold  his  situ¬ 
ation,  not  during  pleasure,  but  ad  vi- 
iam  aut  culpaniy  and  who  had  the 
pow’er  of  delegating  his  authority  to 
a  Substitute  during  his  pleasure  only. 
Both  the  Sheriff*  and  his  Substitute 
are  paid  by  the  Crown,  like  the  other 
Judges  of  the  realm. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
office  of  Sheriff*  throughout  Scotland  ; 
and  when  it  is  considered,  that,  in 
every  county,  he  is  not  only  the  com¬ 
mon  law  Superinteiidant  of  Police 
within  his  jurisdiction,  but  the 
Judge  competent  to  almost  every 
class  of  causes  which  can  be  carried 
into  a. court  of  law,  it  will,  we  think, 
be  admitted,  that,  to  the  great  body 
of  the  community — to  the  greatest 
number  of  the  King's  subjects — to 
the  honest  but  humble  classes  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
who  chiefly  stand  in  neetl  of  justice 
and  redress  for  their  wrongs,  speedily, 
and  at  moderate  expence,  the  She¬ 
riff-Courts  are  the  most  useful  and 
the  most  important  in  the  kingdom. 
And  if  they  were  put  upon  that  foot¬ 
ing,  which,  in  our  apprehension, 
they  ought  to  be,  they  would  be  the 
chief,  as  they  are  the  natural  resort 


of  the  greater  number  of  litigants 
who  seek  only  for  justice,  without  its 
ordinary  attendants—ruinous  delay 
and  ruinous  expence.  Nothing,  lii 
our  humble  opinion,  would  tend 
more  than  a  respectable  and  efficient 
establishment  of  Sheriff-Courts,  to 
lessen  the  heavy  pressure  of  business 
on  the  Judges  in  the  Suprejne  ('ourt, 
of  which  we  hear  so  many  complaints, 
or  to  stay  that  flowing  and  over¬ 
whelming  tide  of  appeals  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  is  held  to 
arise,  in  some  measure,  from  the 
Judges  in  the  Court  of  Session  being 
unable,  amidst  the  too  numerous  calls 
on  tlieir  time  and' attention,  to  be¬ 
stow  an  adequate  portion  of  either  on 
the  cases  which  pass  before  them ;  a 
theory,  by  the  way,  which  is  not 
quite  reconcilable  with  a  plurality 
of  gowns,  some  holding  seats  in  two, 
and  others  in  three  different  Courts, 
each  of  which  there  is  surely 


in 


enough  of  duty  for  separate  Judges. 

Being  quite  satisfied  that  great 
and  most  important  improvements 
may  be  made  on  the  Sheriff-Courts 
of  Scotland,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
throwing  out  a  few  hints,  which  may 
suggest  to  others  reflections  and  pro¬ 
poses  on  the  subject,  and  lead  to 
some  practical  results.  And  we  are 
prompted  the  more  strongly  to  do 
so,  by  a  riimour,  that  the  only  mea¬ 
sure  proposed  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sheriff-Courts,  is  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  Sheriffs,  to  devise 
some  new  regulations  as  to  fees  and 
forms  of  process,  w’ith  an  auginenta- 
tation  of  salaries  to  the  Substitutes. 
All  these  arc,  doubtless,  fitting  and 
necessary  ;  but,  in  order  to  render 
the  Sheriff-Courts  of  Scotland  what 
they  ought  to  be, — the  great  forum 
of  all  litigation  for  their  several  ter¬ 
ritories, — and  to  inspire  confidence  m 
the  ulent,  impartiality, 
pendence  of  the  Judges,  whoofnci* 
therein,  something  more  . 

and  extensive  must  be  done  tfjf 


Legislature, 


And,  first,  as  to  the 
and  duties  of  Sheriffs.  ^  I’f'L,., 

ed  to  have  been  reckoncfl  a  suffix™ 
proof  of  a  lawyer’s  fitness  for  W 
oflSce,  that  he  had  been  on 
of  advocates  for  three  7®*”' * 
a  complete  guaranty 
against  liability  to  bias,  bcca 
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was  debarred  from  being  employed 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  any  causes 
which  should  come  from  the  county 
over  wliich  he  was  to  judge.  Now 
these,  we  fear,  are  very  inadequate 
pleilges  to  the  community  that 
some  Sherifts,  who  have  since  been 
appointed,  were  fit,  in  point  of  at- 
taimneiits,  or  free,  in  their  function, 
iVom  influences  calculated  to  pervert 
their  judgments,  and  destroy  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  impartiality.  We  do 
not  see  why  the  professional  attain¬ 
ments,  and  prohahilities  for  fitness, 
sliould  be  placed  on  a  lower  scale 
than  those  of  the  persons  who  are 
to  be  Judges  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
On  the  contrary.  Sheriffs,  from  being 
called  to  act  in  the  provinces  on 
their  own  judgment,  not  merely  in 
reading  ])rocesses  quietly,  but  as 
conservators  of  the  peace,  and  on 
sudden  cnnergencies,  require,  per¬ 
haps,  more  discretion,  promptitude, 
and  legal  knowledge,  than  even  a 
Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court,  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  deliberation  and 
study,  and  who  is  enlightened,  or 
supported,  in  his  judicial  functions, 
by  the  counsels  and  co-operation  of 
his  brethren.  Three  years  nominal 
exercise  oi’  professional  labours  as 
an  advocate  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  is  too  short  a  space  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  that  experience  and 
dignity  which  befit  the  station  of 
every  J  udge  ;  and  no  man  should  be 
named  a  Sheriff,  who  is  not,  at  least, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  who 
has  not  actually  practised  at  the  bar 
for  five  years,  or,  at  least,  at¬ 
tended  the  sittings  of  the  Court 
lor  that  space,  and  directed  some 
attention  to  professional  pursuits. 
1  his  is  by  no  means  the  case  at 
present ;  for  we  have  known  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  ofiice  of  Sheriff  by 
men  who  had  indeed  been  three 
years  on  the  roll  of  advocates,  but 
wlio  had  never  paid  more  attention 
to  their  studies  than  was  necessary 
lor  the  formality  of  passing,  and 
''^ho  were  utterly  deficient  in  every 
attribute  and  acquirement  requisite 
for  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  which  they  aspired.  This 
defiMt,  in  the  express  law  on  the 
subject,  has  of  late,  in  many  instan¬ 
ts  been  supplied  by  the  good  sense 
of  those  in  whom  tne  patronage  in 
department  is  reposed ;  and  it 


is  now  understood,  pretty  generally, 
that  the  candidate  for  Sheriff  's  gown 
must  be  a  practising  lawyer;  not 
merely  some  country  gentleman,  who 
appends  “  Advocate”  to  his  name, 
as  a  sort  of  honorary  designation,  or 
a  passport  to  a  Sheri ff”s  chair  ;  but 
one  who  has  actually  presented  him¬ 
self  regularly  in  the  arena  of  his 
profession.  This,  however,  ought 
to  be  made  a  point  of  j)ositive  legis¬ 
lative  enactment,  and  not  left  to  the 
mere  discretion  of  statesmen,  who, 
to  whatever  parties  in  politics  they 
may  belong,  are  too  often  obliged  to 
compromise  what  is  iK'rmanently 
right,  for  what  may  appear  to  be 
expedient  for  the  time. 

Another  qualification  for  Sheriffs 
ought  to  be,  that  they  shall  not  be 
landholders,  freeholders,  or  other¬ 
wise  connected  closely,  by  blood  or 
interest,  with  the  county  in  vvhich 
they  are  to  officiate.  Until  of  late 
years,  although  the  heritable  juris¬ 
dictions  were  abolished,  the  interest 
of  the  great  man  of  eacli  county  was 
the  ordinary  channel  of  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  and  nis  interest  was  to  be  se¬ 
cured  by  the  interest  of  County 
Gentlemen,  as  they  sometimes  call 
themselves,  or  of  such  sets  of  these 
as  are  attacheil  to  his  general  or  lo¬ 
cal  politics.  A  more  pernicious 
course  could  scarcely  be  adopted; 
for  before  a  Sheriff  could  be  thus 
appointed,  it  behoved  him  to  **  make 
interest”  with  a  particular  class  of 
those  over  whom  he  is  to  be  Judge— 
to  canvas  all  the  great  man's  friends 
and  voters — to  solicit  a  favour  of  the 
most  oppressive  and  embarrassing 
nature,  because  its  value  can  never 
be  estimated,  nor  its  receipt  requit¬ 
ed;  and  thus,  on  the  very  thresh- 
hold  of  his  entrance  into  office,  a 
Sheriff  who  gets  his  apiK)intinent  in 
this  way,  through  the  influence  of, 
or  by  his  connection  with,  the  coun¬ 
ty  in  which  he  is  to  act,  loses  some 
portion,  at  least,  of  that  high  and 
perfect  independence  of  spirit  which 
makes  him  no  respecter  of  persons. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  such  favours 
may  be  sought  and  given,  with  an 
elegant  understanding  that  the  fa¬ 
voured  person  is,  nevertheless,  free 
from  all  implied  fetters ;  and  a  iMn 
of  strong  mind  and  incorruptible  in¬ 
tegrity  will  never  be  moved,  by  any 
personal  consideration,  while  in  the 
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discharge  of  public  duty.  But  all 
men  are  not  of  this  order.  And 
while  such  circumstances  and  con¬ 
nections  render  a  bad  man  the  mere 
tool  of  this  faction  or  the  other,  for 
working  out  their  several  jobs,  the 
best  feelings  of  a  good  and  grateful 
heart  are  subjected  to  temptations 
which  it  is  not  tit  they  should  ever 
feel — are  exposed  to  the  operation 
of  prepossessions  of  which  they  are 
scarcely  conscious — and  are  liable  to 
suspicions  of  partiality  which  they 
do  not  indulge,  but  which  the  vul¬ 
gar,  the  uncharitable,  and  the  disap¬ 
pointed,  will  impute,  with  little  hesi¬ 
tation,  to  the  unspeakable  injury  of 
a  Sheriff's  usefulness,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  confidence  in  his  im¬ 
partiality  and  integrity — those  fun¬ 
damental  and  vital  qualities,  in  the 
character  of  every  Judge,  without 
which  every  other  attribute  is  “  lea¬ 
ther  and  prunella."  So  strong  is  this 
feeling  now,  that  Government  have, 
to  their  unspeakable  honour,  set 
themselves  decidedly  against  the 
whole  system  of  local  influence  in 
the  appointment  of  Sheriffs ;  and  in¬ 
stances  have  occurred  in  which  the 
most  powerful  interest  that  could 
be  stirred  up  in  a  district  was  ut¬ 
terly  disregarded ;  while  gentlemen, 
totally  unconnected,  and  unfettered 
by  local  ties  and  affections  or  anti¬ 
pathies,  were  placed,  as  they  should 
be,  independently  of  every  man  with¬ 
in  their  jurisdiction,  and  with  every 
chance,  in  favour  of  their  impartiali¬ 
ty,  of  which  the  frailty  of  human 
nature  admits.  This,  too,  is  a  point 
of  such  essential  importance,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  wavering 
and  uncertain  energies  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  fixed  and  sanctioned  by 
the  express  and  pointed  statutes  of 
the  Legislature. 

The  system  of  appointing  Sheriffs 
under  the  influence  of  the  political 
interests  in  their  Shires — a  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  barbarous  spirit  of  feudal 
domination  among  the  Scottish  Lords 
and  Gentry — has  created  a  very  ge- 
ner^  and  absurd  notion  among  the 
l^rticular  cast  of  persons  calleil 
Freeholders,  that  they  have  some 
sort  of  divine  right  to  be  consulted 
in  such  appointments.  But  what 
concern  they  have  in  the  matter, 
more  than  the  merchants,  manufac¬ 
turers,  or  any  other  classes  of  the 


c^munity,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
divine.  Accordingly,  whenever  a 
vacancy  occurs,  they  set  to  work  to 
recommend  some  needy,  grasping, 
and,  perhaps,  ignorant  connection  of 
their  own,  or  they  remonstrate  a- 
gainst  this  man  or  the  other,  who  may 
be  comi^etitors  for  the  same  office. 
All  the  forces  of  the  several  parties 
are  mustered— all  the  jarring  which 
honourable  ambition,  or  sordid  cu¬ 
pidity,  or  grovelling  intrigue  and 
angry  feelings  inspire  or  produce, 
naturally  result.  Whoever,  in  such 
a  contest,  may  be  successful,  he  car¬ 
ries  thence,  into  the  sphere  of  his 
new  duties,  feelings  scarcely  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  sacred  nature  of 
those  duties ;  and  whatever  virtue 
may  belong  to  isolated  individuals, 
the  average  of  human  nature  dots 
not  admit  of  our  being  sceptical,  with 
regard  to  the  real  partialities  and 
dislikes  which  will  ever  attend  the 
collisions  of  interest  or  ambition. 
If  the  successful  candidate  has  fail¬ 
ing,  (and  who  has  not  failings?) 
if  he  should  have  a  vulnerable  heel, 
which  a  well-aimed  arrow  may  reach, 
his  consciousness  of  this  infirmity 
will  occasionally  make  him  halt:  he 
will  seek  all  sorts  of  shields  for  it. 


from  the  well-known  hostility  of  his 
opponents ;  and  when  he  stoops  and 
shuffles  for  safety,  his  walk  cannot 
always  be  upright  and  intrepid. 
The  man  who  accepts  of  such  an  of¬ 
fice,  knowing  that  he  is,  perhaps, 
justly  contemned,  and,  at  all  events, 
that  he  has  been  objected  to  by  a 
considerable  body  of  those  amongst 
whom  he  is  to  judge,  ascends  the 
judgment-seat  with  a  halter  about  is 
neck,  and  if  without  the  enronterj, 

still  with  the  trembling  pusjUani- 

roity  of  an  **  acquitted  felon, 
will  attempt,  perhaps,  to  soothe  hos¬ 
tility  by  paltering  and  hollow 
pocritical  smiles;  he  will  PJJ!;® 
forbearance,  by  rendwing  i 
the  tool  and  slave  of  • 

jobber  who  chuses  to  sport  • 

fears  ;  and  to  pttreh^se  an  p  . 
ty  from  animadversion  in  his 
honour,  he  will  sacrifice  P 

integrity,  and  dutjr,  ^ni?  rut- 
will  be  well  for  him,  (pwt^  K  .  ^ 
fulness  altogether  out  of  , 
he  do  not  finally 
in  the  mealies  of  a  thouiwl^  ""y, 


;eros,  which  he  has  woven 
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own  hands,  and  sink  to  the  dust,  too  often  implies.  There  are,  we 
inextricably,  beneath  the  mingled  believe,  counties  in  which  the  busi- 
pity  and  execration  of  all  around  ness  is  differently  regulated.  The 
him.  We  put  the  case  hypotheti-  Substitutes  do  the  whole  business  of 
cally,  of  course,  although  it  be  one  the  office— deciding  every  cause  ac- 
which  is  strictly  within  the  limits  of  cording  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
probability  ;  and  we  ask  if  it  be  fit  inents.  From  these,  if  parties  be 
that  any  person  should  be  doomed  dissatisfied,  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
to  the  ignominious  elevation  which  Superior ;  and  this  is  obtained  with- 
such  a  case  implies  ?  out  any  farther  expence  than  that 

The  objection  which  we  have  last  of  transmitting  the  processes  to  his 
illustrated  will  apply  still  more  residence,  and  of  a  snort  petition  of 
strongly  to  Substitutes,  than  to  their  appeal,  without  any  new  matter. 
Principals,  because  their  professional  cither  of  fact  or  of  argument,  being 
rank,  their  previous  and  peculiar  admitted.  The  latter  mode  is  un- 
eon  nections,  are  generally  in  a  lower  doubtedly  the  best,  if  the  Substitute 
sphere  than  those  of  persons  who  are  be  at  all  qualified  for  his  duty,  as  it 
eligible  to  the  higher  office :  and  no  affords  the  lieges  the  benefit  of  two 
man  can  possibly  be  worse  qualified  opinions  in  the  Inferior  Court,  with- 
for  a  Judge,  than  one  who  has  been  out  plunging  at  once  into  the  endless 
long  inured,  on  the  spot,  to  the  low  labyrinth,  of  which  the  Bill  . Chamber 
arts  of  pettifogging,  as  a  procurator  is  but  the  entrance,  in  the  Court  of 
before  an  Inferior  Court,  or  who  is  Session.  If,  therefore,  the  Substi- 
imbued  with  all  the  narrow  preju-  tute  be  Qualified  to  conduct  the  bu- 
(liccs  and  vulgar  gossip  of  a  provin-  siness  of  the  Court  creditably  and 
cial  district ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  beneficially,  and  decide  all  cases,  in 

Kand  personal  feuds  with  which  the  first  instance,  it  were  better  that 
toral  existence  is  there  insepar-  the  Sheriff- Depute  resided  chiefly  in 
ably  connected.  £<linburgh,  the  seat  of  the  Supreme 

The  matter  of  residence  comes  Courts,  where,  from  his  practice,  or 
next  to  be  considered.  There  have  his  observations  and  intercourse  with 
been  various  opinions  expressed  on  the  highest  minds  in  the  profession, 
this  subject ;  and  the  doctrine,  that  he  is  in  the  way  of  improving  or 
constant  residence  by  the  Sheriff*  keeping  up  his  attainments.  His  re- 
Principal  would  be  beneficial,  seems  sidence  there,  too,  remote  from  daily 
to  be  gaining  ground.  We  are  by  no  contact  with  the  petty  affairs  of  his 
means  convinced  that  this  is  a  sound  Sheriff*dom,  leaves  him  better  quali- 
view  of  the  matter,  if  we  suppose  fled  to  correct  any  evils  which  may 
the  Sheriff-Courts  to  be,  in  other  re-  casually  arise  from  the  local  excite- 
spects,  properly  regulated,  and,  in  par-  ments  to  which  his  Substitute  may 
ticular,  the  condition  of  the  Substi-  innocently  or  culpably  be  liable, 
tutes  rendered  more  respectable  and  And  an  occasional  visit  only,  whilst 
independent.  At  present,  the  prac-  it  is  more  impressive  on  the  minds  of 
tice  is  very  variable  in  this  particular,  the  lieges,  really  keeps  his  own 
A  few  Sheriffs  reside  constantly,  and  mind  more  cool  and  elevated,  than 
do  almost  all  the  business  of  their  if  he  were  in  habits  of  daily  fa- 
courts — the  Substitutes  doing  little  miliarity  and  intercourse  with  the 
else  than  granting  warrants  pro  inhabitants  in  his  shire.  In  a  few 
forma,  or  sitting  in  Court  while  the  cases,  such  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
interlocutors  are  reported.  In  other  Aberdeen,  and  perhaps  one^  or  two 
instances,  the  Deputes,  although  other  counties,  where  there  is  a  very 
they  do  not  reside  constantly,  yet  crowded  population,  and  a  great 
advise  (decide)  almost  every  cause ;  press  of  business,  there  will  generally 
and  in  both  these  cases,  the  Substi-  he  so  much  duty,  as,  if  fully  perfomi- 
tute  seems  to  be  a  useless  incura-  ed,  will  require  the  constant  resi- 
brance — unless  it  be  to  decide  causes  dence  of  both  Sheriff’s — ine  Substi- 
in  which  his  Principal  is  a  party,  tute  doing  the  whole  duties  in  the 
which  happens  generally  when  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  as  a 
Depute  is  a  country  g^entleman,  con-  J udg^e  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
nected  with  the  miscellaneous  busi-  Depute's  province  being  that  of  one 
ness  of  the  district,  which  residence  witn  appellate  juriwliction  chiefly. 
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(excepting  on  important  emergen¬ 
cies,)  or  to  preside  in  all  cases 
v’here  the  intervention  of  a  Jury  is 
requisite.  The  division  of  the  du¬ 
ties  thus  hinted  at  might  be  expe¬ 
dient  in  all  cases  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  apprehend  the  existing  system, 
if  only  a  little  amended,  as  seems  to 
be  requisite,  would  be  found  most 
beneficial  for  the  community,  and 
most  likely  to  render  the  Sheriff- 
Courts  more  useful  for  the  general 
distribution  of  justice  than  any 
Courts  in  Scotland.  The  higher  they 
are  raised  in  character,  and  in  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  the  more 
effectually  will  they  check  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  litigation,  and  answer  all  the 
most  important  purposes  of  the  Ju¬ 
dicatories  requisite  in  a  civilized  and 
commercial  country :  in  this  way, 
too,  they  will  diminish,  very  sensi¬ 
bly,  the  pressure  of  business  on  the 
higher  Courts. 


CDec. 

This  leads  us,  next,  to  consider 
some  other  requisites  to  respectabi¬ 
lity  and  usefulness  in  the  Sheriff- 
Courts  of  Scotland  ;  and  on  tlie  sup¬ 
position  that  there  are  to  be,  as  at 
present,  a  Depute  and  Substitute, 
there  are  three  particulars  which 
especially  require  amendment,  (to 
say  nothing  more  of  the  Sheriffs- 
Depute,)  with  regard  to  the  Sub¬ 
stitutes:  They  require  an 

increase  of  salary :  Second,  They 
should  hold  their  offices  ud  vitam 
aut  culpam :  IViird,  They  should 
be  expressly  debarred  from  all  ])ri- 
vate  business  of  every  description, 
which  can  by  possibility  interfere 
with  their  public  duties.  The  de¬ 
tails,  however,  on  these  particulars, 
are  too  minute  to  adroit  our  state¬ 
ment  of  them  in  this  Number,  and 
will  form  the  subject  of  another 
article. 

11. 
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NUG^  CAMBRICiC. 

Resemblance  bciween  Scottish  and  Welsh  manners. 

Hail,  ancient  manners  !  sure  defence, 

Where  they  siuvive,  of  wholesome  laws  ; 

Remnants  of  love,  whose  modest  sense 
Thus  into  narrow  room  withdraws  : 

Hail,  usages  of  pristine  mould  ! 

And  ye,  that  guard  them,  mountains  old  !  Worisvorfh. 


k 


The  similarity  between  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Highland  Scotch  and 
those  of  the  mountain  inhabitants  of 
North  Wales,  must  be  obvious  to 
every  person  who  is  acquainted  wdth 
these  two  districts  of  Great  Britain. 
The  same  steady  courage,  high  spirit, 
and  energetic  animation,  not  omit¬ 
ting,  also,  the  same  wild  supersti¬ 
tion,  are  apparent  in  both  ;  and,  in 
times  of  discord  and  tumult,  the 
Cambro-British  have  distinguished 
themselves  with  all  the  ardour,  im¬ 
petuosity,  and  headstrong  valour  of 
a  race  of  untamed  mountaineers.  It 
should  be  observetl,  however,  that 
the  system  of  clanship,  by  which  the 
Highland  Scots  were  so  distinguish- 
etl,  never 'prevailed  in  Wales  to  the 
same  extent,  or  even  upon  a  similar 
principle  ;  although  no  people  could 
TO  more  attached  to  their  chieftains 
than  the  Welsh  were  before,  and, 
indcetl,  even  after  their  conquest.  Of 


this  we  shall  have  ample  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  speaking  hereafter ;  at  present, 
we  roust  be  content  with  mentioning 
one  striking  example  of  a  similarity 
of  manners,  which  will  remind  our 
readers  of  tlie  animated  and  inimit¬ 
able  description  of  the  feast  of  a 
Highland  Chieftain,  so  powerfulljr 
delineated  by  the  “  Great  Unknown, 
in  narrating  the  reception  of  >Va- 
verley,  by  the  gallant,  but  unfortu¬ 
nate,  Vich  Ian  Vohr. 

Pennant,  in  his  amusing  History 
of  Whiteford  and  HolyweU,  givj» 
a  detailed  account  of  Mostyn  1  a  , 
in  Flintshire,  and  of  the  respecta  e 
family  from  which  it  denves  i 
name.  It  appears  that  ' 

thy  head  of  this  family,  Sir 
Mostyn,  retained,  during  his 
time,  a  strong  partiality  for  ce 
of  the  old-fashioned  customs  of  ^ 
progenitors,  among  which  ww 
oneof  dining  in  the  same  apartment, 
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anil,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  ser¬ 
vants  anil  tenants — the  ancient  vas¬ 
sals  of  a  chieftain's  domain.  Mr 
Pennant,  in  describing  the  house, 
introduces  the  “  great  gloomy  hall,” 
as  he  terms  it,  the  scene  of  so  much 
rude  mirth  and  festivity.  “  The 
great  gloomy  hall,”  he  writes,  “  is 
furnished  with  a  dais,  or  elevated 
upjHT  end,  with  a  long  table  for  the 
lord  and  his  jovial  companions,  and 
another,  on  one  side,  the  seat  of  the 
inferior  partakers  of  the  good  cheer*. 
To  this  day,  (1795,)  the  similitude 
of  old  times  is  kept  up,  when  the 
family  is  at  home.  The  head-ser¬ 
vants  take  their  dinner  at  the  dais, 

.  nd  the  numerous  inferior  servants 
liil  the  long  side-table.  The  roof  is 
lofty,  crossed  with  long  beams.  The 
nenhren,  or  top-beam,  was  in  all 
time  a  frequent  toast,  when  the 
master  of  the  house's  health  was 
drank,  and  icchyd  y  nenhren  y  ty  was 
the  cordial  phrase.  The  chimney- 
piece  is  magnificently  plain,  unless 
where  the  arms  of  the  house,  and  its 
alliances,  are  cut  on  the  stones,  and 
properly  emblazoned. 

The  “  cordial  phrase”  here  men¬ 
tioned  means,  literally,  “  health  to 
the  upper  beam  of  the  house  ;”  fi¬ 
guratively,  to  “  the  support,  or  head 
of  the  family.”  'The  phrase  now  ge¬ 
nerally  used  is  “  y  gwr  a  biau  *r 
ffenhren,’*  which  has  the  same  signi¬ 
fication,  and  is  a  toast  still  given  at 
convivial  meetings  in  Wales. 

Hut  although  the  toast  is  still 
drank,  the  custom  in  which  it  ori¬ 
ginated  is  now  perfectly  extinct. 
And,  perhaps,  in  tne  present  refined, 
and  comparatively  artificial  state  of 
society,  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  preserve  a  respect  for  such  cus¬ 
toms,  which,  having  their  origin  in 
the  familiar  and  salutary  connection 
that  once  existed  between  the  great 
land-proprietor  and  his  dependents, 
kave  necessarily  vanished  with  the 
foundation  on  which  tliey  rested. 
And  it  maybe  observed,  that  Luxury, 
tn  her  revolutionary  career,  has  m 
no  instance  produced  a  more  deplor¬ 
able  effect,  tnan  in  the  extinction  of 
those  innocent  and  happy  holiday- 


pastimes  and  customs,  which  were 
wont,  in  former  times,  to  cheer  the 
peasant’s  heart  with  a  pleasing  and 
salutary  recreation.  AVell  indeed 
has  it  been  said  by  a  modern  Trans- 
Atlantic  w  riter,  that  one  of  the  least 
pleasing  effects  of  modern  refinement 
is  the  havoc  it  has  made  among  the 
heart v,  old  holiday  customs.  It  has 
completely  taken  off  the  sharp  touch¬ 
ings  and  spirited  reliefs  of  these  em¬ 
bellishments  of  life,  and  has  worn 
down  society  into  a  more  smooth  and 
polished,  but  certainly  a  less  charac¬ 
teristic  surface.  Many  of  the  games 
and  ceremonials  of  Christinas  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and,  with  the 
“  sherris  sacK '  of  old  Falstaff^  are 
become  matters  of  speculation  and 
dispute  among  commentators.  They 
fiourished,  in  times  full  of  lustihood 
and  spirit,  when  men  enjoyed  life 
roughly,  but  heartily  and  vigorous¬ 
ly — times,  wild  and  picturesque, 
which  have  furnished  poetry  with  its 
richest  materials,  and  the  drama  with 
its  much  attractive  variety  of  charac¬ 
ters  and  manners.  The  world  has 
become  more  worldly.  There  is  more 
of  dissipation,  and  less  of  enjoyment. 
Pleasure  has  expanded  into  a  broader, 
but  a  shallower  stream,  and  has  for¬ 
saken  many  of  those  deep  and  quiet 
channels,  where  it  flowed  so  sweetly 
through  the  calm  bosom  of  domestic 
life.  Society  has  acquired  a  more 
enlightened  and  elegant  tone,  but  it 
has  lost  many  of  its  strong  local  pe¬ 
culiarities, — its  home-brcil  feelings, 
— its  honest  fireside  delights.  Tne 
traditionary  customs  of  golden-heart¬ 
ed  antiquity,  its  feudal  hospitalities, 
and  lordly  wassailings,  have  passed 
away  witn  the  baronnial  castles 
and  stately  manor-houses  in  which 
they  were  celebrated.  'Thev  com¬ 
ported  with  the  shadowy  hall,  the 
great  oaken  gallery,  and  the  upes- 
tried  parlour  ;  but  are  unfitted  to  the 
light  showy  saloons,  and  gay  draw¬ 
ing-rooms,  of  the  modern  village. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  permit  die 
mind  to  dwell  upon  them  (and  it  is 
all  we  now  can  do)  with  delight ; 
and  conclude,  as  we  commenced,  with 
the  feeling  apostrophe  of  the  poet : 


•  As,  in  Scotland,  the  inferior  guests  were  wont,  in  former  tiioes,  to  *U  below  ike 
f  so,  in  Wales,  were  they  accustomed  to  sU  below  the  piilan,  by  which  the  ban- 
quetting  halls  of  the  old  Welsh  castles  were  divided  into  two  disUiict  coroparUiients. 
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Hail,  ancient  manners  !  sure  defence. 
Where  they  survive,  of  wholesome  Jaws; 
Remnants  of  love,  whose  modest  sense 
Thus  into  narrow  room  withdraws  : 

Hail,  usages  of  pristine  mould  ! 

And  ye,  that  guard  them,  mountains  old ! 


[Dec. 


The  IMdwigan  Threther, 


During  the  civil  wars  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  North  Wales  was  the 
scene  of  much  obstinate  contention. 
The  parliamentary  soldiers,  excited 
by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  penetra¬ 
ted  into  the  most  remote  districts  of 
the  country,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
satisfying  their  rapacity,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  remained 
at  home,  either  through  age  or  in¬ 
firmity,  or  for  the  purpose  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  land.  The  W'elsh  evinced, 
during  this  disastrous  period,  all  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  and  we  shall  relate  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  heroism  w’hich  occurred,  in 
an  individual  of  humble  life,  and 
which  his  countrymen,  for  many 
generations,  preserved  among  them¬ 
selves,  with  all  the  characteristic 
and  eager  fondness  of  their  enthusi¬ 
astic  spirit.  It  is  the  humble  record 
of  a  man  whose  heroic  bravery  ex¬ 
cited  very  considerable  admiration. 
He  was,  as  we  have  already  intima¬ 
te,  contemporary  with  the  unhappy 
dissensions  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  Parliament,  and  resided  at  Lled- 
wigan,  a  well-known  farm  near  Llan¬ 
gefni,  in  Anglesey.  He  is  hence  known 
to  posterity  under  the  designation 
of  the  “  Lledwigan  Thresher.” 
Upon  the  decline  of  the  Iloyal  cause, 
great  disorder  and  misrule  occurred 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  Many 
of  the  Parliamentary  soldiers,  who 
had  been  exclaiming  against  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  throne,  became, 
themselves,  the  worst  of  tyrants,  and 
traversed  the  country  in  }X)werful 
bands,  levying  contributions  upon  the 
property,  and  exercising  great  cruel¬ 
ties  upon  the '  persons,  of  the  more 
opulent,  and,  particularly,  their  loy¬ 
al  and  defenceless  neienbours.  A 


al  and  defenceless  neighbours.  A 
party  of  this  description,  traditional¬ 
ly  reported  to  have  been  about  thir¬ 
ty  in  number,  arrived  at  Lledwigan, 
and  required  the  occupier,  Morys 
Lloytl,  who  was  then  threshing  in 
his  bam, .to  surrender  to  them  a 


large  sura  of  money,  or  his  life.  He 
instantly  replied,  “  that  he  would 
not  yield  the  one,  without  the 
other;”  and  partially  closing  tiie 
door  of  his  barn,  attacked  them  with 
his  flail,  as  they  successively  at¬ 
tempted  to  enter.  Eight  or  ten  of 
them  fell,  in  this  contest,  which 
would  have  been  probably  maintain¬ 
ed  for  a  much  longer  time,  if  the 
thongs,  which  connected  together 
the  two  parts  of  the  flail,  had  not 
been  broken  by  accident,  or  cut 
asunder  by  the  swords  of  the  assail¬ 
ants.  Then,  indeed,  the  su|K*riori- 
ty  of  numbers  and  of  offensive  arms 
quickly  acquired  their  natural  as¬ 
cendant,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  re¬ 
late  the  sequel. 

The  grave  of  Morys  Lloyd  was 
marked  by  a  stone,  on  which  was 
rudely  carved  the  following  comme¬ 
morative  inscription :  “  Dyroa  yr  lie 
y  dayarwyd  Morys  Lloyd  y  trydydd 
dydd  0  Hydref  1647.  Hwn  a  ym- 
drechodd  ymdrech  deg  dros  y  Fren- 
hyn  a'i  wlad.  Wrlhi  ystlys  i  clad- 
wyd  i  assen,  Jane  Rees  Owain,  jn 
gwely  iddo  y  4  o  Dachwedd  1653.' 

“  This  is  the  spot  in  which  Morys 
Lloyd  was  interred,  on  the  third 
day  of  October  1647,  after  haring 
fought  a  good  fight  for  his  King  and 
his  country.  By  his  side  was  bu¬ 
ried  his  rib,  Jane  Rees  Owen,  as  a 
bed-fellow  for  him,  tlie  fourth  of 

November  1653.” 

The  tombstone,  with  its  simple 
and  affecting  inscription,  belongs, 
we  may  fairly  conclude,  to  an  era 
posterior  to  the  Revolution.  I ta 
subsequent  history*  affords  a  striking 
instance  of  a  sacrilegious  disivg^ 
for  the  monuments  of  our  foreta- 
thers ;  a  disgraceful  proof  of  thatcoid- 
hearted  insensibility  which  cannot 
appreciate  what  is  venerable  for 
tiquity,  edifying  in  example, 
pious  in  design.  "Ihe 
Morys  Lloyd  seems, 
bourhood,  to  have  been  held  in  p 
regard  for  many 
in  our  own  times,  a  new  6*^”^  j 
has  succeeded,  with  very  • 
feelings  and  ideas.  So^e  ^ 
had  become  necessary  m  .  jj, 
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.ited  for  the  purpose.  The  lower 
part  of  the  stone  was,  moreover, 
turned  uppermost,  apparently  with 
ilie  prudent  view  of  burying  the  an¬ 
cient  history  of  Morys  Lloyd,  and 
the  modern  parsimony  of  the  ^Var- 
(lens,  in  the  same  oblivion.  From 
this  disgraceful  situation  it  has  been 
lately  rescued  by  Mr  John  M"il- 
liains,  the  present  respectable  ten¬ 
ant  of  Lledwigan,  and  placed  erect 
in  some  part  of  the  church.  But, 
as  its  present  situation  is  not  attend¬ 
ed  with  security,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  still  exists,  among  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  Cerigeeinwen, 
sutiicient  public  spirit  to  save  this 
venerable  relic  from  the  wanton  as-  > 
saults  of  unthinking  levity,  as  well 
as  the  barbarous  parsimony  of  future 
C  hurch  wardens. 


Tou'yn — Merioneth, 

At  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  county  of  Merioneth  stands 
the  miserable  hamlet  of  Towyn : 
its  utter  wretchedness,  added  to  its 
extreme  seclusion,  prevents  the  ac¬ 
cess  of  any  foreign  visitors ;  albeit 
the  road  thither  from  Dolgelley  (a 
distance  of  about  seventeen  miles) 
is  replete  with  that  bold  and  roman¬ 
tic  variety  of  landscape  so  common 
in  North  Wales.  The  traveller  who 
would  visit  Towyn  from  Dolgelley, 
must  proceed  in  a  direction  extend¬ 
ing  south-westerly  from  the  latter, 
leaving  the  mountain-path  to  Cader 
Idris,  above  him,  on  the  left.  He 
will  then  find  himself  on  a  good 
turnpike  road,  bounded,  on  the 
one  side,  Iw  the  woo<ls  of  Bryn- 
hWyn  and  Brynadda,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  some  fertile  meadow-land, 
leading  down  to  the  brink  of  the 
river  Wnion.  About  two  miles  fVom 
lh)lgellan  he  will  arrive  at  Llyn  y 
I’enmaen,  or  Penmaen  Pool,  having 
previously  passed  an  extensive  p^t- 
hog  on  the  right.  Ere  he  arrives 
here,  the  river  Wnion  has  joined 
the  Mawddach,  and  both  together 
form  a  broad  and  beautiful  estuary, 
having  its  opposite  banks  cloth^ 
with  wood,  or  composed,  in. some 
parts,  of  luxuriant  meadow-land,  in 
others,  of  bold  and  undulating  hea¬ 
ther  hills.  Hitherto  the  tract  is 
smooth  and  easy  enough,— for  a 
'PeUh  one ;  but  beyond  the  Llyn, 
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an  acclivity  commences,  leading  to  a 
district  which  may  be  justly  termeil 
the  ^V'estern  Highlands  of  Merio¬ 
nethshire.  Having  ascended  Pen- 
inaen  Hill,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
rude  and  rugge<l  region,  with  few 
traces  of  cheerfulness,  and  still  fewer 
of  cultivation,  and  wliere  that  in¬ 
expressible  emotion,  caused  by  the 
awful  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
bills,  is  experienced  in  its  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  Here  are  no  grassy  glades, 
swelling  out  in  richness  of  verdure,— 
no  weaving  corn-fields,  or  **  dew-be- 
spangleil  meads”, — and  no  mountain 
rivulet  to  lull  tbc  ear  with  the  mur¬ 
muring  melody  of  its  waters.  Often, 

.  in  our  youth,  nave  we  traversed  this 
dreary,  but  sublime  solitude,  the 
deep  stillness  of  which  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  clatter  of  our 
horses'  hoofs,  as  we  rode  onward  on 
our  way ;  or  by  the  sharp,  shrill 
bleating  of  the  “  fair-fleeced  we¬ 
ther,”  rising  in  alarm  at  the  ai^ 
proach  of  the  intruder  on  its  soli¬ 
tude. 

And  scarce  the  eye  encounters  living 
thing, 

Save,  now  and  then,  a  goat  loose  wan¬ 
dering  ; 

Or  a  few  cattle,  looking  up  aslant. 

With  sleepy  eyes,  and  meek  mouths  ru¬ 
minant. 

But  this  landscape  is  not  exten¬ 
sive.  The  valley  through  which 
the  road  passes  gradually  contracts, 
till  it  terminates  in  a  spot  **  so  beau, 
tiful,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly 
prospect,”  that  he  must  be  a  stoical 
dog  indeed  who  does  not  enjoy  the 
glorious  scene  around  him,  present¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  so  strong  and  pleasing 
a  contrast  to  the  sterility  which  pre¬ 
cedes  it.  This  spot  is  at  an  old  and 
weather-beaten  mill,  washed  by  the 
water  from  a  river,  which,  falling  in  a 
small,  but  troubled  stream,  through 
a  dee))  wood  above  the  road  on  the 
left,  passes  under  a  bridge  of  one 
arch,  and  pursues  its  course  through 
tl^  midst  of  a  lovely  glen,  to  the 
Mawddach,  whose  glistening  sur¬ 
face  is  just  desert^,  between  an 
opening  of  the  hills,  on  the  fight. 
About  two  hundred  yards  above  the 
bridge,  the  river  swells  out  into  a 
broad  and  bright  pool,  the  pebbled 
bottom  of  which  is  distinctly  visi¬ 
ble  throagh  the  clear  transparency 
of  the  water.  Here,  during  our 
4Q 
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boyhood,  have  we  often  Bi>ent  the 
afternoon  of  the  smiling  summer's 
day,  sedulously  bent  upon  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Ae  finny  tribe,  and 
regardless  of  every  thing  save  bites 
and  nibbles.  On  a  green  bank,  by 
the  river's  brink,  there  grew,  and, 
indeed,  still  grows,  a  large  oak,  af¬ 
fording  a  comfortable  canopy,  and 
shading  off,  with  its  spreading  bran¬ 
ches,  the  parching  beams  of  the  sun. 
Under  the  umbrageous  covert  of  this 
tree  would  we  tarry,  hour  after  hour, 
till  the  sun  had  descended  behind 
the  western  hill,  and  twilight  had 
wrapped  in  its  soft  gloom  the  hills 
and  woods  around  us.  But  many 
a  year  has  passed  on  since  those 
days  of  idle  wandering ;  and  al¬ 
though  we  have  mixed  freely  in 
the  toil  and  bustle  of  the  world,  we 
have  not  forgotten  those  days  of 
halcyon  happiness.  There  are  times 
when  the  days  of  our  youth  come 
back  to  us  in  all  their  pristine  vi¬ 
vidness  ;  long  years  of  care  and  sor¬ 
row  are  forgotten  ;  and  we  are  once 
more  amongst  our  native  hills,  exult¬ 
ing  in  all  the  redolence  of  youthful 
happiness 


when  the  cares  of  the  world  had  not 
yet  overshadowed  his  brow  with  sor. 
row,  nor  its  stern  lessons  tinctund 
his  mind  and  manners  with  distrust  ? 
These  are  days  not  readily  forgotten ; 
and  their  remembrance  conies  back 
upon  us,  amidst  the  turmoils  of  this 
busy  world,  like  a  bright  sunbeam 
in  a  wintry  sky,  or  like  a  pleasant 
breeze  in  the  sultry  days  of  summer. 
But  this  is  a  digression,  for  which 
we  crave  the  reader's  pardon  *. 

The  most  grand  and  impressive 
object  in  the  scene  from  the  bridge 
is  part  of  the  undulating  summit  of 
Cader  Idris.  We  have  seen  it  one 
mass  of  deep  blue  mountains,  un¬ 
dimmed  by  speck  or  shadow;  and  we 
have  also  seen  it  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  snow-white  mist,  and  over¬ 
looking,  in  its  might  and  majesty, 
the  thousand  subject  hills”  which 
rise  beneath  it. 

Towering  from  continent  to  sea, 

Where  is  the  mountain  like  to  thee  ? 
The  eaglets  darling,  and  the  tempest's 
pride — 

Thou  !  on  whose  ever-varying  side 
The  shadows  and  the  sun-beam  glide, 
in  still  or  stormy  weather  ! 


The  clouds,  that  mantle  oVr,  with  folds 
opaque, 

The  calm,  clear  mirror  of  the  soul,  dis¬ 
perse 

Like  ice-bays  from  the  Pole ;  and  leave 
behind 

Our  boyish  visions  and  romantic  dreams. 
Like  landscapes  pictured  on  a  quiet  lake. 

Oh,  youth  indeed  is  the  season  of 
joy  !  And  who  has  not  carried  back 
his  thoughts,  with  delight,  to  that 
period,  when  all  around  him  was  fair, 
and  beautiful,  and  innocent, — when 
the  tender  solicitude  of  a  loving  mo¬ 
ther  soothed  all  his  infantile  sor¬ 
rows,  and  smiled,  in  delighted  pride, 
upon  her  hopeful  and  happy  child, — 


Beyond  the  bridge,  the  country  as¬ 
sumes  a  more  smiling  and  cheerful 
aspect.  The  fiourishing  plantations 
of  Garthynghard  enliven  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  evince  in  Mr  Owen,  the 
worthy  proprietor  of  that  estate,  a 
commendable  eagerness  to  clothe  the 
sides  of  his  rugged  hills  with  some¬ 
thing  more  valuable  and  ornamental 
than  gorse  or  heather.  The  improv^ 
ments  which  have  been  effected  with¬ 
in  these  few  years,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr  Owen,  must  carry  with  them 
their  own  reward,  to  say  nothing  ot 
the  gratification  w’hich  **  the 
must  experience,  as  he  views  the  de¬ 
clivities  of  his  hills,  once  bleak  tni 


•  Being  in  this  part  of  Merionethshire  last  summer,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  spot  ^ 
have  been  speaking  of  for  the  first  time  since  we  left  Wales,  now  many  years 
reside  in  England.  We  found  the  branches  of  the  old  oak  still  spreading 
foliage  as  greenly  and  as  luxuriantly  as  they  were  wont  to  do ;  the  pool  as 
transparent  as  ever ;  but  the  wheel  of  the  mill  was  stopped,  and  the  old  bu 
itself  falling  fast  into  ruins : 

The  landscape  hath  not  lost  its  look  ; 

Still  rushes  on  the  sparkling  river ; 

Nor  hath  the  gloominess  forsook 

Those  granite  crags  that  ftown  for  ever — 

Still  hangs  around  the  shadowy  wood ' 

Whose  sounds  but  murmur  sditude. 
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j  jlesolate,  now  well  covered  with  oak,  mark  the  form,  as  well  as  the  singu- 

birch,  and  fir.  Having  conducted  larity  of  the  habitations  of  the  an- 
our  readers  thus  far,  we  shall  avail  cient  lleguli  of  Wales  ;  agreeingex- 
ourselves  of  the  journal  of  a  friend,  actly  with  the  description  given  by 
to  describe  the  remainder  of  the  Mliitaker,  in  his  elaborate  and  valu- 
I  route  to  Towyn— a  route  full  of  wild  able  History  of  Manchester.  *  They 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  were  commonly  placed,’  he  says,  'in 

“  Our  time  at  Garthynghard  was  the  hollow  of  a  valley,  and  either  up- 
cliiefly  occupied  by  excursions  round  on  the  margin  of  one  stream,  or  the 
the  country.  We  went  to  the  summit  conflux  of  two,  for  the  conveniency 
of  Cader  Idris,  to  Barmouth,  and,  of  water,  and  for  security  from  winds, 
amongst  others,  to  Towyn.  This  was  The  followers  lived  immediately  a- 
a  distance  of  only  twelve  miles,  but,  bout  the  person  of  their  Chief,  or  in 
from  the  extreme  ruggedness  of  the  little  bodies  along  the  meandrings 
roads,  and  from  our  easy  mode  of  of  the  valley,  to  be  within  reach  of 
sauntering,  it  took  us  nearly  the  the  usual  signal  of  their  Lord — the 
whole  day  to  reach  our  destination,  striking  of  the  shield,  or  tlie  blow- 
The  whole  family  went;  and  we  had  ing  of  the  horn.’  The  ichnography 
a  party  of  eight  or  ten,  exclusive  of  of  Llys  Bradwen  (for  so  was  this 
two  servants,  so  that  we  composed  no  castle  called)  presented,  as  nearly  as 
despicable  cavalcade.  It  was  arran-  possible,  a  figure,  of  which  one  part 
ged  that  the  ladies  should  go  in  the  was  a  circle,  and  the  remainder  an 
carriage,  under  the  care  and  guidance  oblong,  the  eastward  circular  apart- 
of  Mr  Owen,  while  the  remainder  of  ments  being  the  audience-hall  and 
the  party  should  walk  as  far  as  Peni-  'court  of  judicature,  and  the  ob- 
arth,  an  estate  belonging  to  a  branch  long  building  containing  the  com- 
of  the  W ynn  family,  nine  miles  on  mon  apartments  of  the  Chief  and  his 
the  road,  where  we  might  procure  household.  Round  the  ruins  of  the 
horses,  if  we  pleased,  for  the  remain-  castle  there  are  said  to  have  former¬ 
ing  three  miles  of  our  journey.  Ha-  ly  been  traces  of  several  other  build - 
ving  seen  the  ladies  on  their  way,  we  ii)gs,of  various  forms  and  dimensions, 
took  the  nearest  road  over  the  hills ;  The  remains  of  the  principal  build - 
and  having,  during  my  stay  at  Gar-  ings  seem  to  have  been  more  perfect 
thynghard,  become  pretty  well  enured  in  Pennant's  time,  for  he  describes 
to  the  roughness  of  the  Welsh  by-  them  as  having  '  walls  formed  with 
roads,  w'e  trudged  on,  through  bog  and  large  stones,  uncemented  with  mor- 
bnar,  over  hill  and  dale,  with  admi-  tar.*  But  the  omnipotent  hand  of 
fable  perseverance ;  now  and  then.  Time  has  now  detroyed  them,  and 
however,  stopping,  ostensibly  to  ad-  obliteratetl  every  trace  of  the  build- 
mire  the  prospects,  in  fact,  to  rest  ings  mentioned  above.  All  that  now 
ourselves.  About  half  way  between  remain  are  a  few  large  and  dark- 
Carthynghard  and  Peniarth  wepassed  looking  blocks  of  stones,  presenting 
the  ruins  of  the  old  summer  residence  a  striking  contrast  to  the  green  sward 
of  Kd  no  wain  ab  Bradwen  *,  one  of  of  the  valley, 
the  fifteen  tribes  of  North  Wales  t.  ‘‘  Having  gained  the  summit  of  the 
The  ruins  of  this  castle,  consisting  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  in 
merely  of  a  few  large  stones,  placed  which  Llys  Bradwen  is  situated,  we 
at  irregular  distances  from  each  other,  enjoyed  a  most  delightful  prospect. 


*  Ednowain  ab  Bradwen,  usually  called  Lord  of  Merioneth,  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century.  He  bore  for  his  arms  Gules  three  snakes  rowed  in  a  triangular  knot  argent, 
f  he  venerable  Sir  Watkin  Lewis,  Knight  and  Alderman  of  London,  is  a  descendant  of 
Ednowain,  as  are  the  heads  of  many  respectable  families  in  North  Wales.  That 
Ednowain,  however,  was  Lord  of  Merioneth  may  be  doubted,  as  this  was  a  title  gene* 
*^lly  appropriated  to  the  Sovereign  of  North  Wales :  at  all  events,  he  had  considerable 
possessions  in  the  country.  The  ruins  of  Edno wain’s  house,  called  Llys  Bradwen, 
(the  Palace  of  Bradwen,)  above  noticed,  are  in  the  township  of  Cregenan,  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  of  Tal-y-bout. 

t  The  fiaeen  tribes,  or  peers,  of  North  Wales,  were  certain  chieftains  who  held  their 
lands  by  baron  service,  being  bound  to  particular  ministerial  attendance  on  their  jirin* 
in  addition  to  iluiec  common  to  them  as  suhjects,  by  homage  and  fealty. 
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A  little  to  the  west  was  the  ocean,  shrewd  Scotsman,)  who  were  1 
the  mid-day  sunbeams  spreading  a  charge  of  the  premises,  suppli 
brilliant  light  on  its  broad  and  glis-  with  abundance  of  capiul  Cwn 
tening  surface,  and  the  little  Port  of  some  excellent  porter,  so  tha 
Barmouth  almost  in  a  line  with  the  found  ourselres  very  conifortal 
ridge  of  hills  on  which  we  stood.  As  tuated,  after  our  long  and  toi 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  towards  walk.  >Ve  remained  at  Pei 
the  north,  was  to  be  seen  the  whole  more  than  two  hours,  and  h 
range  of  the  Snowdonian  mountains,  sufficiently  refreshed  ourselves 
with  Snowdon  itself  rising  proudly  ^ 

pre-eminent  over  all.  To  Ae  east, 

^  .  j  ^  '  presjsus  eaendi,— 

we  obtained  an  extensive  and  mag¬ 
nificent  view,  comprehending  most  ^'^cowiijenced  our  journe] 
of  the  Merionethshire  hills  ;  and  we 

counted  at  least  eight  distant  ridges  including  my  self,  th 

of  mountains  in  this  direction,  their  Jhe  marshes.  Before  we  arrh 
summits  tipped  with  the  golden  ra-  lowyn,  we  again  joined  the! 
diance  of  the  summer  sun.  To  the  twelve  in  number,  enten 

south,  the  dark  rocks  of  Cader  Idris  drew  up  to  door 

rose,  towering  to  heaven  ;  while  im-  Inn,  amidst  the  worn 

mediately  below  us,  on  the  left,  and  j  every  inhabitant  in  the 

intersected  by  the  river  Dysyiiwy,  and,  doubtle^,  to  the  most  c 

extended  the  vale  of  Towyii,  with  of  ‘  ™‘".® 

the  town  from  which  It  derives  Its  ,  H*^og  ordered  supper,  w 

name  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  the  V’  ^ 

little  straggling  hamlet  of  Llanegryn  fj*®  Well,  (a  very  Pool  of  ^tl 

In  the  distance.  The  prospect  was  •»y  .‘•‘®  ‘*>®  “““»«<>" 

really  so  beautiful,  that  we  tarried  naUves.)  celebrat^  for  the  mat 
a  long  time,  actually  for  the  sole  ™®"lou8  cures  which  it  perfori 

purpose  of  viewing  It :  *®s®  P®f“"®  '’““i® 

'  ,  .  .  f.  *  the  arthritic,  the  rheuraaUc 

And  admiration  feeding  at  the  eye,  phthisical,  cum  multi,  alii,,  I 

And,  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene.  diseases 

We  were,  however,  rather  anxious  a  journey  to  Towyn  Well  is 
to  reach  Peniarth,  with  the  loss  of  in  efficacy,  to  a  pilgrimage  to 
as  little  time  as  possible ;  and,  re-  salem  in  time  oi  old.  The  ni 
Burning  our  walk,  we  passed  a  pic-  of  persons,  all  of  the  lower  class 
turesque  and  lofty  rock^  on  our  left,  resort  to  it,  is  astonishing.  ^ 
and  soon  arrived  there,  being  shortly  we  wctc  there,  and  it  was  the 
afterwards  joined  by  the  ladies,  and  in  the  evening,  we  saw  thr^  p* 
the  rest  of  our  party.  The  family  undergoing  ablution  ;  and  in  a 
to  whom  Peniarth  belongs  were  on  one  side  were  several  morCj 
from  home,  and  the  house,  which  is  paring  to  pa'forra  the  same 
lai^e,  was  under  repair ;  but  we  mony.  That  many  persons  ha 
gain^  access  to  the  library,  where  ceived  benefit  from  bathing  in  1 
we  made  a  most  sumptuous  repast  Well  is  not  improbable,  as  itsj 
on  the  contents  of  a  basket,  which  being  strongly  impregnated  wit 

the  ladies  had  safely  stowed  in  the  phur,  may  be  found  wrvicea 
carriage.  A  decent,  and  rather  an-  many  cases  of  clonic  diwases 
tique-looking  matron,  and  a  sort  of  most  of  the  individuals  who  n< 
house-steward,  (a  cool,  calculating,  sort  to  it  are  impelled  to  do  ^ 

•  This  rock  is  called  Craig  Aderyn,  or  the  Birds*  Rock,  from  the  numwws  1 
prey  which  nightly  .Tiost  among  its  creviccai  The  muse  they  make,  jiwt  * 
fill,  is  most  hideously  dissonant ;  and  as  the  surrounding  scenery  is  ex  ^ 
and  romantic,  the  ideas  engendered  by  such  an  unearthly  damour,  m  ^ 
evening,  and  in  so  dismal  and  desolate  a  spot,  are  not  the  most  toothingorv 
We  saw,  towards  tnilight,  several  kites,  cormorants,  and  other  birds,  wing> 
way  to  the  place  of  their  rest. 

This  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  why  no  Knight  of  the  Pestle  has  ^ 

Uke  up  his  abode  at  Towyn.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  very  true  that  me 
tans  are  a  \'erT  health htqipy,  and  long-Kved  raee :  ntoH  . 
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superstitious  infatuation,  for  which  their  centre.  It  contains  about  half- 
they  cannot  account.  1  have  heard  a-dozen  good  houses,  and  a  church*, 
that  some  of  the  most  staunch  de-  with  no  great  pretensions  to  elegance, 
votees  go  so  far  as  to  drink  this  sa-  After  we  had  walked  through  the 
voiiry  beverage,  which  must  be  ren-  town,  we  strolled  towards  the  beach, 
dered  infinitely  more  effective  after  about  half  a  mile  distant,  which  af- 
it  has  washed  the  diseased  bodies  of  fords  a  very  pleasant  and  firm  walk, 
a  score  or  two  of  invalids,  and  pur-  On  our  return,  we  passed  by  a  cot- 
sued  its  course,  as  it  does,  in  its  way  tage,  the  door  of  which  stood  open, 
to  the  well,  through  the  neighbour-  and  some  fine  healthy  children  were 
ing  church-yard  !  gambolling  on  the  threshold.  VVe 

“  On  our  return  to  the  inn,  we  were  tempted  to  peep  in,  and  our  cu- 
found  the  ladies  listening  to  the  riosity  was  rewarded  with  a  view  of 
music  of  their  national  instrument,  the  humble  interior  of  a  Welsh  cot- 
the  harp,  played  by  the  landlord,  tage,  rendered  as  neat  and  comfort- 
(friffith  Owen,  deservedly  esteemed  able  as  manual  labour  could  make  it. 
one  of  the  best  performers  in  North  The  happy  little  rogues,  who  were 
\\  ales.  The  old  man  seemed  infiu-  playing  by  the  door,  regarded  us  with 
enced  by  the  inspiration  of  the  bards  amazement,  mingl^,  perhaps,  with 
of  old  ;  and  as  he  swept  the  strings  something  like  fear.  A  decent,  good- 
of  his  instrument  to  the  bold  inspir-  looking  woman,  now  addres^  us 
ing  air  of  the  march  of  the  Men  of  from  within,  and  very  cordially  in- 
Harlech,  or  to  the  milder  and  more  vitetl  us,  in  good  English,  to  enter, 
sMthing  strain  of  Pen  Rhaw,  or  and  rest  ourselves.  We  declined  her 
Codiad  yr  Hedydd,  every  feeling,  invitation,  and  a  small  douceur,  as  an 
save  that  of  the  present  delight,  was  atonement  for  our  intrusion,  made 
chascfl  aw'ay  by  the  pleasing  and  im-  the  little  folks  very  happy,  while  the 
pressive  melody.  His  performance,  mothers’  fond  eye  glistened  with  de- 
however,  was  not  confined  to  Welsh  light  and  gratitude ;  and  we  left  the 
music.  He  played  several  of  the  fa-  cottage  amidst  the  repeatetl  thanks  of 
vourite  airs  of  the  olden  masters,  and  this  civil  and  contented  cottager.’* 

some  with  accompaniments  of  his  _ 

own.  He  used  formerly  to  compose 

a  good  deal,  but  the  indolence  na-  Caernarvon  Casile, 

tural  to  old  age  (for  he  is  now  nearly  There  is  no  fortress  in  North 
eighty  years  old)  has  deprived  him,  Wales  more  interesting  and  conspi- 
he  told  me,  of  all  ‘  relish  for  compo-  cuous,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
sing.*  He  had  a  son,  who  died  three  than  the  Castle  of  Caernarvon.  It 
or  four  years  ago,  who  was  also  no  must  have  been  a  noble  structure  in 
contemptible  musician,  although  by  its  day :  even  now — and  the  heavy 
no  means  comparable  to  his  father,  hand  of  Time  has  not  passed  lightly 
He  was  unfortunately  subject  to  fits  of  over  it— it  is  an  imposing  and  exten- 
inental  alienation,  and  his  perform-  sive  pile ;  and  its  massive  architcc- 
ance,  I  hear,  used  to  denote  the  wild  ture  (for  the  walls  are  eight,  and  in 
and  unsettled  state  of  his  intellect.  some  places  nine  feet  thick)  indi- 

“  The  next  morning  1  accompanied  cates  that  strength,  rather  than  ele- 
two  of  our  fair  compagnons  de  voyage  gance,  was  the  object  of  iu  con- 
to  view  the  town,  and  a  wretched  struction.  It  was  a  place,  indeed, 
place  it  is.  As  for  streets,  it  has  of  such  power  and  Mlidity,  as  to 
none ;  and  what  the  inhabitants  withstand  the  most  violent  assaults 
would  willingly  term  8ucb>  are  mere-  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  possessed 
ly  lanes,  adorned  with  wide  and  dirty  every  convenience  for  the  support 
ditches,  meandering  placidly  along  and  management  of  a  siege  It  was 

•  Thi»  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cadvan,  a  native  of  Armorica,  who  came  over  to 
this  country,  with  other  religions  persons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  c«itary.  He 
is  suppoaed  to  have  been  buried  on  this  spot.  Some  years  ago,  there  were  in  the 
church.yard  two  rude  pillars,  one  of  which,  of  the  form  of  a  wedge,  about  seven 
feet  high,  and  having  a  croas  and  inscription  upon  it,  went  by  the  name  of  St.  Cad- 
van’s  Stone,  and  may  probably  have  be«  a  part  of  bit  tomb. 

^  A  narrow  gallery,  or  covered  way,  formerly  extended  round  the  Castle,  by  which, 
during  a  siege,  communication  could  be  had  with  the  other  parts  without  danger.  On 
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built  by  the  First  Edward,  who  monuiuent  of  the  Conqueror’s  policy ; 
seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  in  its  for  the  pertinacious  disposition  of 
erection,  for,  we  are  informed,  twelve  M^elsn,  particularly  of  those  who 
years  elapsed  before  the  building  was  dwelt  among  the  Alpine  recesses  of 
completed.  The  state  apartments  Caernarvonshire,  determined  l)ini  to 
were  large  and  commodious,  and  build  a  fortress,  which  should  with- 
even  splendid,  for  the  rude  age  in  stand  the  assaults  of  man,  and  be 
which  they  were  constructed  ;  they  subject  only  to  the  inevitable  ravages 
were  situated  in  that  part  of  the  of  time.  This,  among  other  facts, 
Castle  which  is  denominated  the  tends  to  prove,  that  the  Conqueror 
Eagle  Tower,  and  were  probably  oc-  ot  Wales  experienced  no  trifling  dif- 
cupied  by  the  monarch  and  his  hculty  in  curbing  the  eager  patrio- 
household  when  his  presence  was  tism  of  the  Cam bro- Britons.  Even 
required  at  the  capital  of  his  newly-  after  he  had  annihilated  the  Royal 
acauired  dominions'.  This  tower,  power  of  the  Principality, — after  he 
tne  Eagle’s  Aerie,”  as  it  has  been  vanquished  and  slain  the  brave 
called,  rises  from  one  end  of  the  in-  ^od  generous  Llewelyn,  and  exposed 
ner  court-yard,  in  the  form  of  a  pa-  ^ts  lifeless  head  to  the  derision  of 
rallelt^ram,  and  derives  its  name  multitude, — and  after  he  had 

from  the  figure  of  an  eagle  placed  on  cruelly  murdered  his  brother  Ba¬ 
its  summit,  fydd, — he  still  found  that  the  Welsh- 

.  .  .  men  were  unwilling  to  bend  the 

Cowering  with  unsteady  wing,  knee  to  one  whom  they  looked  upon 

The  r^al  b.rf  prepares  to  spring  ^  blood-thirsty  tyrant, 

nlT  .  who  came  among  them  to  destroy, 

Itadiant  Sol  s  meridian  blaze  *.  i  a.  a.  ®  j  *  .11 

and  not  to  save ;  and  it  was  not  till 

We  have  said,  that,  in  an  histori-  the  superior  might  and  prowess  of 
cal  point  of  view,  Caernarvon  Castle  England  had  crushed  the  glowing 
is  conspicuously  interesting.  Even  patriotism  of  the  mountaineers,  and 
the  very  circumstance  which  gave  deprived  them  of  all  means  of  resis- 
existence  to  it,  originated  in  the  most  tance  and  refuge,  that  they  subinit- 
memorable  event  which  ever  befell  ted,  in  sullen  reluctance,  to  the  yoke 
the  Cambro>British — their  conquest  of  the  Conqueror.  In  none  of  the 
by  Edward  the  First.  After  this  glorious  transactions  of  his  busy  life 
surprising  monarch  had  succeeded  did  Edward  display  a  greater  depth 
in  subjugating  the  Welsh — and  long  of  policy  than  he  did  in  the  prestr¬ 
and  pow’erfully  did  he  strive  for  the  vation  of  his  newly-acquir^  terri- 
inastery — he  built  several  strong-  tory.  At  one  time  soothing  and 
holds  in  different  parts  of  Wales,  and  flattering  the  vindictive  dispositions 
garrisoned  them  with  English  sol-  of  the  fiery  Cambrians — at  another, 
diers,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  punishing  with  rigour  their  unbt  od- 
conquest,  by  awing  into  subjection  ing  contumacy,  he  effectually  suc- 

the  murmuring  mountaineers.  The  ceeded  in  removing  all  opposition  to 
contumacious  disposition  of  the  na-  his  dominion  over  Wales,  and  in  fix- 

tives  of  Caernarvonshire,  together  ing  the  foundation  of  his  conquest 
with  the  wild  and  mountainous  state  upon  a  firm  and  secure  basis, 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  most  But  this  glorious 
probably  induced  him  to  erect  the  not  effected  without  ***'‘^^ 
Castles  of  Conwy  and  Caernarvon,  shed  on  both  sides.  Nay,  the 
two  of  the  largest  and  strongest  for-  himself  was  obliged  to 
tresses  in  North  Wales.  The  gran-  than  one  severe  personal  sacrifice, 
deur  of  the  latter — the  most  magni-  fwe  he  could  obtain  the  1 

ficent  badge  of  our  subjection,  as  the  Welshmen.  He  had  proou 
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other  language  than  their  own,  and  named  his  son  Edward,  l)ut  little 
who  should  be  born  in  their  own  before  born  in  Caernarvon  Castle  t.'* 
country :  an  old  but  faithful  histo-  Edward  certainly  loved  his  faithful 
rian  shall  tell  the  rest: — “King  and  affectionate  Eleanor,  as  much  as 
Kdward,  perceiving  the  ^V’’elsh  to  be  was  possible  for  his  ambitious  and 
resolute  and  inflexible,  and  absolute-  warlike  heart  to  love  any  woman  ; 
ly  bent  against  any  other  prince  than  and  it  must  be  admitted  Uiat  he  put 
one  of  their  own  country,  happily  a  considerable  restraint  upon  his 
thought  of  this  politic,  though  dan-  feelings,  when  he  desired  her  to  tra- 
gerous  expedient : — Queen  Eleanor  vel  from  London  into  the  very  heart 
was  now  quick  with  child,  and  ready  of  Wales,  in  the  depth  of  the  winter 
to  be  delivered ;  and  though  the  scu’-  season,  and  in  a  situation  so  delicate 
son  was  very  severe,  it  beinf>  the  depth  and  critical.  The  liistorian  just  quo- 
nf  winter,  the  King  sent  for  her  from  ted  has  omitted  another  fact,  mate- 
England,  and  removed  her  to  Caer-  rially  connected  with  this  event  ; 
narvon  Castle,  the  place  designed  for  namely,  that  the  Queen,  notwith- 
her  to  lye-in.  When  the  time  of  standing  her  advanced  pregnancy, 
her  delivery  was  come.  King  Ed-  performed  her  jonmey  on  horseback  X» 
ward  calletl  to  him  all  the  barons.  There  are  two  or  three  other  his- 
and  chief  persons  throughout  all  torical  incidents  relating  to  the  Cas- 
IV’ales,  to  Ruthland*,  there  to  con-  tie,  which  are  w’orthy  of  notice.  In 
suit  about  the  public  good,  and  the  1404,  it  w^as  besieged  by  the  gallant 
safety  of  their  country.  And  being  Owain  Glyndwr,  but  was  gallantly 
informed  that  the  Queen  was  deli-  defended  for  King  Harry  by  Jeuan 
vered  of  a  son,  he  told  the  Welsh  no-  ab  Meredydd,  and  Meredydd  ab 
bility,  that,  whereas  they  had  often-  Hwlkin  Llwyd,  of  Glynllivon,  in 
times  entreated  him  to  appoint  them  Caernarvonshire.  Jeuan  dicnl  du- 
a  prince,  he  having,  at  this  time,  oc-  ring  the  siege,  and  his  body  was 
casion  to  depart  out  of  the  country,  smuggled  out  of  the  Castle,  and  bu- 
would  comply  with  their  requests,  ried  in  the  parish  church  of  Llan- 
and  upon  condition  that  they  would  vihangel,  in  Anglesey,  about  twelve 
allow  of,  and  obey,  him  whom  he  or  fourteen  miles  distant.  Owain, 
should  name.  The  Welsh  readily  flnding  that  he  could  make  no  im- 
agreed  to  the  notion,  only  with  the  pression  upon  its  stupendous  walls, 
same  reserve,  that  he  should  appoint  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  his 
them  a  prince  of  their  own  nation,  men  to  another  part  of  the  country. 
King  Edward  assured  them  he  In  the  civil  wars  of  the  Common- 
would  name  such  an  one  as  was  wealth,  it  was  bandied  about,  from 
born  in  Wales,  could  speak  no  Eng-  one  party  to  the  other,  with  the  most 
glish,  and  whose  life  and  conversa-  capricious  mutability.  It  was  taken 
tion  nobody  could  stain  ;  whom  the  by  a  Captain  Swanby,  in  1644,  one 
Welsh  agreeing  to  own  and  obey,  he  of  the  Parliament's  men,  and  after- 

•  It  was  also  at  Ruthland  {hodie  Rhyddlan,  in  Flintshire,)  that  Edward  held  his 
Parliament,  to  frame  the  famous  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  Wales.  Part  of 
the  wall  of  the  house  wherein  the  synod  was  held  is  now  actually  standing.  It  has 
been  built  upon,  however,  and  metamorphosed  into  the  gable  end  of  a  row  of  small 
houses,  so  that,  to  a  passenger,  there  is  nothing  particularly  antique  or  striking  in  iu 
appearance.  But  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  in  order  to  rescue  this  piece  of  antiquity 
from  oblivion,  has  caused  to  be  affixed  to  it  a  tablet  with  the  followuig  inscription  s— 

This  Fragment 

Is  the  remains  of  the  Building, 

Where  King  Edward  the  First 
Held  his  Parliament, 

A.D.  1283, 

In  which  passed  the  Statute  of  Rhyddlan, 

Securing 

To  the  Principality  of  Wales, 

Its  Judicial  Rights 
*  And  Independence. 

+  Powell’s  History  of  Wales,  pp.  300,  SOI. 

X  Warrington’s  History  of  Wales,  Vol.  II.  p»  319. 
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wards  re-taken  and  fortified  for  the  civil  war  of  the  Cormnonwcalth.  Th 
King.  Lord  Byron,  who  was  ap-  following  brief  notice,  Btill  preserved 
pointed  Governor  on  this  occasion,  by  tradition  among  the  peasantrv  of 
surrendered  it,  in  1646,  to  the  Gene-  the  district  to  which  it  relates  is  on 
rals  Mytron  and  Langhorne;  and  ly  another  proof  of  the  truUi  of  our 
these  two  ferocious  republicans  were  assertion : — When  the  second  civil 
nearly  taken  prisoners,  two  years  af-  war  broke  out  in  the  year  1648  the 
terwards,  by  Sir  John  Owen,  a  gal-  Welsh  were  among  the  first  to  take 
Ian t  Welshman,  and  one  of  the  most  up  arms  in  favour  of  Charles  II. 
faithful  and  effective  of  the  poor  Sir  Edward  Stradling  of  St.  Donat’s 
King's  servants.  He  boldly  b^ie-  Castle,  Sir  Nicholas  Kemyss  of  Keen 

ged  the  Castle  with  only  two  hundred  Mably,  and  Colonel  Powel,  raised 
and  seventy  men,  and  was  so  reso-  armed,  and  equipped,  each  of  them* 
lute  in  his  determination  of  gaining  one  hundred  men,  within  their  own 
possession  of  the  fortress,  that  he  county  of  Glamorgan,  who,  under 
would  most  probably  have  succeeded  their  command,  joined  the  division 
in  starving  out  the  garrison,  had  not  of  the  Royal  Army,  commanded  by 
intelligence  reached  him  that  a  large  Major-General  Langhorne  and  Colo- 
detachment,  from  the  enemy's  main  nel  Poyer,  whose  men  were  chiefly 
army,  was  hastening,  with  all  speed  raised  in  the  counties  of  Brecon, 
and  diligence,  to  the  succour  of  My-  Caermarthen,  and  Pembroke.  'J’heir 
Iron  and  his  collei^e.  He  imme-  collected  force  amounted  to  about 
diately  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  eight  thousand, 
boldly  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Cromwell,  hearing  of  this,  sent 
contending  parties  met  on  the  sands  Colonel  Horton  before  him,  with 
between  Bangor  and  Conwy,  and,  three  thousand  horse,  and  two  thou- 
after  a  furious  encounter.  Sir  John  sand  foot,  aud  followed  himself  with 
was  defeated,  thirty  of  his  men  kill-  all  the  troops  he  could  muster.  The 
ed,  and  himself  and  an  hundred  two  armies  met  at  St.  Fagan’s,  a 
others  taken  prisoners.  This  decid-  village  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ely, 
ed  the  fate  of  the  King  in  North  in  tl^  Vale  of  Glamorgan.  On  Mon- 
Wales,  for  the  whole  of  the  country  day.  May  8th,  1648,  Colonel  Horton, 
became  subject  to  the  Parliament.  attacked  by  Langhorne  and  Strad- 
Caemarvon  Castle  is  now  the  pro-  ling,  was  compelled  to  give  way ; 
perty  of  the  Crown  ;  it  was  former-  but  being  soon  joined  by  diree  thou- 
ly  held  by  the  Wynns  of  Glynllivon  sand  men,  with  a  heavy  train  of  ar- 
and  Gwydir, — the  Bulkeleys  of  Ba-  tillery,  he  charged  the  rear  of  the 
ron  Hill  and  the  Mostyns  of  Mos-  Welsh  forces,  and,  after  a  bloody 
tyn  and  Gloddaeth.  The  entrance  conflict  of  two  hours*  duration,  the 
into  this  fine  old  fortress,  this  stu-  Royal  Army  was  completely  routed, 
pendous  monument  of  ancient  gran-  about  three  thousand  slain,  •* 
deur,  is  through  a  lofty  portal  *,  many  taken  prisoners.  Sir  Nicho- 
over  which  is  yet  to  be  discerned  las  Kemyss  retired  to  Chipstow 
something  hke  an  effigy  of  the  Royal  tie,  which  be  vigorously  defended 
founder.  The  interior  of  the  build-  for  nearly  three  weeks :  Col. 
ing  is  falling  fast,  under  the  influence  however,  arriving  with  the  artillerv, 
of  the  elements ;  in  some  parts,  how-  a  breach  was  made,  and  the  Castle 
ever,  the  walls  are  yet  entire,  and  ei-  carried  by  assault.  Sir  Nicholas  was 
iher  covered  with  ivy,  or  rearing  put  to  death  there,  in  a  very  crue 
their  gloomy  masonry  undecayed  by  and  barbarous  manner, 
time,  and  still  strong  and  massive  in  This  baUle  made  not  1^  * 

their  old  age.  fifty-six  widows  in  the  small  pans 

_  of  k  Fagan's,  and  lost  more  thw 

seven  hundred  men  to  the 

a.  About  fifty  ye»« 

in  the  vd- 

olemnly  asserted  diat  the 
■eddened  with  human  hiooa . 


Welsh  Loy4dly>  _ _ 

M^e  have  already  adverted  to  the  several  old  people  lived  in 
alacrity  with  which  the  W ekh  espon-  ’  * 

sed  the  cause  of  the  King  during  the 

•  Under  this  portal  are  the  grooves  of  no  leas  Ihss  four  portcuUisei ;  s 
ficicmiy  impencirable,  one  .  would  think,  to  resist  the  eflhrt  of  soy  earthly 
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SPECULATIONS  ON  CREATION,  THE  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL.  AND  THE  HUMAN  SOUL. 


T HE  evidence  for  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  God  is  derived  from  two 
sources ;  our  perception  of  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  secondltfy 
our  perception  of  the  relation  of 
means  to  ends.  The  first  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  causation,  the  second  is  the 
evidence  of  design ;  or,  as  it  is  usually, 
though  less  properly  called,  the  evi¬ 
dence  0^  final  causes. 

The  evidence  of  causation  depends 
on  the  truth  of  two  propositions ; 
first,  that  every  event  must  have  an 
efficient  cause ;  secondly,  that  the 
operation  of  an  efficient  cause  implies 
the  operation  of  a  living  and  intelli¬ 
gent  agent.  The  first  of  these  pro¬ 
positions  is  a  self-evident  truth;  the 
sec(»nd  is  an  assertion  which  might 
easily  be  disproved  by  the  history 
of  religious  opinions.  If  we  were 
compelled,  by  an  original  principle  of 
our  nature,  to  infer  the  operation  of 
an  intelligent  agent  wherever  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  operation  of  an  efficient 
cause,  we  should  recognise  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  intelligence  in  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature,  or  rather  the  terms 
“  Nature”  and  “  Deity”  would  be 
quite  synonymous  and  convertible. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that,  in 
popular  writings,  these  terms  are  a/- 
truys  contrasted  with  one  another ; 
that  all  men,  whose  ideas  are  not  mo¬ 
dified  by  an  artificial  theory,  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  operation  of  a  Divine  in¬ 
telligence  only  in  events  which  they 
cannot  refer  to  the  operation  of  phy¬ 
sical  causes  ;  that  when  a  new  phy¬ 
sical  cause  is  discovered,  the  Divine 
agency  appears  to  be  removed  to  a 
greater  distance ;  and  that  the  study 
of  natural  causes  is  always,  in  its  first 
operation,  favourable  to  atheism. 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for 
this  undeniable  and  universal  fact, 
consistently  with  the  theory  which 
ascribes  intelligent  agency  to  every 
physical  cause.  If  this  theory  were 
natural — ^if  it  were  agreeable  to  that 
original  constitution  of  our  mind  by 
which  alonr  we  perceive  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  no  confusion  could 
ever  have  occurred, either  in  our  ideas 
of  causation,  or  in  the  terms  by  which 
we  express  them.  The  operation  of  the 
Deity  would  have  been  as  distinctly 
perceived,  and  as  universally  acLnow- 

▼  OL.  XIII. 


ledged,  in  th.^  ordinary  course  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  in  the  apparent  exceptions  to 
it;  the  course  of  nature,  and  the 
operation  of  God,  would  be  conver¬ 
tible  terras ;  and  a  principle,  which 
philosophy  has  never  been  able  to 
reconcile  with  the  common  sense  of 
the  world,  would  be  as  evident  as  an 
axiom  in  geometry. 

Hut  if  a  theory  of  causation  be 
contrary  to  nature,  it  must  be  desti¬ 
tute  of  evidence,  because  it  is  only 
by  the  constitution  of  our  nature  tliat 
we  perceive  evidence ;  and  if  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  nature  are  ambiguous,  the 
evidence  for  the  theory  must  be 
equally  uncertain.  To  substitute  a 
metaphysical  dogma  in  the  place  of  a 
natural  principle  universally  known 
and  acknowledged,  is  to  take  away 
the  very  foundation  of  evidence,  and 
to  annihilate  both  theology  and  j)hi- 
losophy  by  a  single  assumption,  'i'he 
truth  is,  that  metaphysical  reasoning 
is  just  the  natural  road  to  universal 
scepticism  ;  it  leaves  us  no  ground 
on  which  we  can  erect  any  system, 
either  of  physical  or  of  moral  truth  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent 
in  philosophy,  or  more  dangerous  in 
religion,  than  to  have  recourse  to  such 
assistance. 

The  argument,  therefore,  which 
infers  the  existence  of  God  from  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  seems  to 
he  defective  in  one  of  its  links.  Hut 
the  argument  from  final  causes,  or 
the  evidence  of  design,  seems  to  be 
quite  satisfactory  ;  and  is  indeed  the 
very  same  evidence  with  that  by 
which  we  discover  the  nature,  extent, 
and  modifications  of  the  intellectual 
principle  in  other  men,  and  regulate 
our  actions  and  expectations  accord- 

To  analyze  that  principle  in  our 
nature  by  which  we  perceive  the  re¬ 
lation  of  means  to  ends,  and  infer  the 
operation  of  a  living  and  intelligent 
being,  is  not  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  which  I  have  in  view.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  every  rnlnd 
perceives  the  relation  of  means  to 
ends  as  naturally  as  it  perceives  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  that  it 
discerns  an  intelligent  agency  in  the 
former  as  clearly  as  it  perceives  apby-  ^ 
aical  agency  in  the  latter ;  and  tliat 
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the  principles  of  natural  relis^on, 
which  rest  on  the  evidence  of  contri¬ 
vance,  are  as  certain  as  the  principles 
of  natural  philosophy  t^'iich  rest  on 
the  evidence  of  causation.  There  is 
not  one  sceptical  difficulty  relative  to 
the  one,  which  may  not  be  applied, 
mntatis  mufandis,  to  the  other.  In 
both,  we  must  ultimately  acquiesce 
in  certain  fundamental  laws  of  belief, 
of  which  no  other  account  can  be  men 
given,  than  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  practical  conclusions  which  ter- 
our  intellectual  constitution.  minate  our  inquiries  into  the  charnc- 

It  is  a  common,  but  a  very  striking  ter  of  God,  are  equally  necessary  in 
and  important  remark,  that  the  evi-  the  regulation  of  our  affections  and 
dence  for  the  intelligence  of  God  is  actions  relatively  to  the  Supreme 
precisely  the  same  with  the  evidence  Being.  We  have  much  less  know- 
for  the  intelligence  of  men  ;  and  that  ledge  of  God  than  of  other  men ;  but 
the  objections  of  the  sceptic  to  the  our  knowledge  is  obtained  in  the  same 
mode  of  reasoning  by  which  ive  in-  way,  and  rests  on  the  same  evidence, 
vestigate  the  nature  of  God,  are  equal-  Our  inquiries  into  human  nature 
ly  applicable  to  that  by  which  we  begin  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  and 
investigate  the  nature  of  other  men,  are  pursued  with  more  constancy  and 
and  gradually  obtain  a  knowledge  of  ardour,  because  they  are  prompted 
the  varieties  of  intellectual  and  moral  by  a  more  obvious  interest.  The 
character  by  which  they  are  distin-  conclusions  to  which  they  lead  are 
guished.  The  marks  of  intelligence  more  familiar  to  our  minds,  and 
are  pecisely  the  same  in  the  system  therefore  appear  to  be  more  certain, 
of  the  universe,  as  in  Sir  Isaac  New-  A  more  early  and  confirmed  habit 
ton’s  exposition  of  it.  They  are  of  belief  is  mistaken  for  a  stronger 
precisely  the  same  in  works  of  na-  evidence. 

tiire  as  in  the  works  of  art ;  and  the  It  is  probably  true,  that  we  are  ig- 
knotvledi^  of  God,  which  may  be  norant  whether  the  ideas  of  physical, 
acquirctl  by  observing  the  relation  or  even  of  moral  truth'\‘,  are  the  same 
of  means  to  ends  in  the  works  of  na-  in  the  Divine  as  in  the  human  mind ; 
ture,  is  just  as  certain  in  its  evidence,  but  we  are  equally  uncertain  whether 
though  much  more  limited  in  its  ex-  these  ideas  are  the  same  in  any  two 
tent,  as  the  experience  of  men,  which  individuals  of  our  own  species.  How- 
we  insensibly  acojuire  by  observing  the  ever  various  may  be  the  ideas  of  men, 
same  relations  in  their  words  and  ac-  their  expressions,  being  the  result  of 
tions.  Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  convention,  must  necessarily  be  uni- 
of  God  is  to  our  knowledge  of  the  na-  form.  The  language  of  Black- 
tures  of  other  men,  what  astronomy  lock  was  the  same  with  that  of  otlier 
or  celestial  mechanics  is  to  terrestrial  men ;  but  his  ideas  of  light  and 
mechanics.  AVe  follow  the  same  m^  colours,  in  whatever  way  be 
thod  of  reasoning  in  theology  as  in  ed  them,  must  have  been  very  du- 
the  study  of  human  nature  ;  we  ob-  ferent  J.  , 

tain  the  same  degree  of  evidence ;  After  these  general  remarks  on  tlie 
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and  the  metaphysical  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  one,  may,  with  verv 
little  modification,  be  transferred  to 
the  other.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  practical  conclusions  which 
we  acouire  by  observing  the  actions  of 
men,  however  defective  and  however 
uncertain  ,  are  of  absolute  necessity 
in  tlie  regulation  of  our  dispositions 
and  conduct  with’  relation  to  other 
;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  that 


other  words,  by  the  ft«e  «nd  fcericM  exerdee  of  o«r  intel- 


ineee  experimeuts,  or,  in 

*cctual  faculties,  that  we  gradually  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  oi 
i<«y  to  which  they  are  naturally  Ihiiited.  Metaphysics  is  one  of  the  mear 
quiring  self-knowledge,  and  b  uaekM  for  every  other  pur^jose.  Thb  b  the 
f>r  Reid  and  Mr  Stewart  have  made  of  the  metapl^sical  writings  of  Hume. 
*  Sec  note  (A). 


2.  All  the  objections  to  the  good-  8.  Now,  in  every  intelligent  being, 
ness  of  God  disappear,  when  wc  con-  with  whose  nature  we  are  acquaint- 
sider  the  universe  as  a  work  of  con-  ed,  we  perceive  a  natural  aflinity  be- 
trivance.  If  the  materials  of  the  tween  happiness  and  goodness.  The 
universe  are  eternal,  their  properties  enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness  re- 
must  be  necessary ;  the  connection  moves  all  the  tem])tations  to  evil, 
between  physical  causes  and  their  and  when  these  obstacles  are  taken 
effects  must  be  as  indissoluble  as  the  away,  the  principle  of  benevolence 
connection  between  the  premises  and  operates  spontaneously.  Every  emo- 
the  conclusion  of  a  geometrical  theo-  tion  of  enjoyment  is  accompanied 
rem  ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  as  im-  with  an  emotion  of  love ;  and  the 
possible  to  separate  the  principles  of  union  of  benevolence  with  happi- 
good*  from  the  evils  that  naturally  ness,  in  the  moral  world,  is  as  uni- 
accompany  them,  as  to  separate  one  versal,  as  the  principle  of  gravitation 
property  of  a  geometrical  figure  from  in  the  material.  It  is  remarked  by 
another.  The  power  of  the  Deity,  Dr  Johnson,  that  the  reason  why 
while  it  extends  to  the  production  of  old  men  are  less  susceptible  of 
every  thing  that  is  possible,  must  be  friendship  is,  because  they  are  less 
limited  by  the  natural  imperfection  susceptible  of  pleasure.  The  ordi- 
of  the  materials  on  which  it  operates;  nary  causes  of  malignity  are  just 
and  a  mixture  of  evil  must  conse-  the  passions  that  produce  exquisite 
quently  appear  in  the  best  of  possible  misery, — the  passions  of  fear,  dis~ 
systems.  trust,  envy,  avarice,  and  that  loathe 

I  conceive  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ing  and  disgust,  which  is  the  na- 
reconcile  the  existence  of  evil  with  tural  effect  of  intemperate  enjoy- 
the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  except  ment.  The  delight  which  some 
by  supposing  that  the  materials  of  individuals  take  in  the  infliction  of 
the  universe  are  self-existent.  No-  pain,  proceeds  evidently  from  the 
thing  that  is  evil  can  proceed,  either  misery  caused  by  an  unsatisfied  and 
immediately,  or  through  any  series  of*  insatiable  craving  for  excitement, 
intermediate  causes,  (if  such'  causes  There  is  a  certain  diseased  state  of 
can  possibly  exist  in  a  work  of  crea-  the  imagination,  which  produces  an 
tion,)  from  the  will  of  a  Being  that  insatiable  craving  for  excitement ; 
is  infinitely  good.  There  must  be  as  there  is  a  diseased  state  of  me 
either  imperfection  in  the  agent,  or  body,  that  produces  an  insatiable 
impracticability  in  the  materials ;  and  craving  for  sensual  gratification, 
the  question  is  just  this,  which  of  and  the  vice  of  cruelty  is  producea 
these  two  supyxisitions  is  most  pro-  by  the  one,  as  that  of  intemperance 
bable  If  we  can  exclude  the  first  by  the  other.  There  does  not  s^ 
alternative,  we  shall  establish  the  to  be  much  positive  pleasure  in  ^ 
second.  gratification  of  cruelty,  but  tnere 

1 .  It  is  impossible  to  view  the  a  very  great  relative  pleasure, 
works  of  Nature  without  believing  is  exactly  proportioned  to  tne  ^ 
that  there  is  a  spiritual  and  intelli-  produced  by  the  want  of  exci 
gent  universe,  as  w’ell  as  a  material  “  Revenge  and  cruelty  j 

one  •  ;  and  that  the  Being  who  pre-  so  is  death,  after  a  pain  u 
sides  over  this  intelligent  universe  lingering  disease  In  . 
must  possess  that  intellectual  supe-  emotion  of  goodness  will  uni 
riority  by  which  alone  all  other  be-  ly  be  found  to  be  proper  lo 
ings  can  be  placed  in  a  state  of  sub-  the  emotion  of  happing »  * 
ordination,  and  rendered  obedient  being  who  is  unalterably  an 


•  Spiriius  inlus  agit,  et  toto  se  corpore  miaceL^Aetteis,  VL 
^  This  is  Uk;  idea  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  &c. 

%  This  idea  is  from  a  sermon  which  I  heard  preached  by  the  late 
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nitcly  happy,  must  also  be  unalter-  This  view  of  the  evidence  of  na- 
ahly  and  infinitely  good*.  It  is  tural  religion  may  be  applied, 
evident,  therefore,  that  evil  can  in  to  the  material,  and,  secondly,  to 
no  case  proceed  from  Divine  voli-  the  moral  universe.  The  first  ap- 
tion.  It  must  therefore  proceed  from  plication  of  the  principle  will  dis- 
soinething  that  exists  and  operates  cover  the  origin  of  physical  evil,  and 
ind^cndently  of  the  will  of  God  ;  the  second  will  discover  the  origin 
or  (in  the  words  of  Dr  Butler)  of  moral  evil. 

“  tlierc  arc  impossibilities  in  nature.  The  application  of  the  principle  to 
of  which  we  have  no  idea.”  There  the  material  universe  is  not  difficult, 
must  be  some  obstacle  which  pre-  The  evidence  for  contrivance,  and 
vents  perfect  goodness  from  produ-  against  creation,  is  complete ;  we 
ring  perfect  happiness ;  and  it  is  perceive  both  the  means  employed 
evident  that  there  can  be  no  obsta-  and  the  effects  prwlucetl, — we  per- 
cle  to  the  goodness  of  God,  in  sub-  ceive  both  the  wisdom  of  the  contri- 
stances  which  owe  their  existence,  vance  and  the  beneficence  of  the 
and  all  their  properties,  to  his  will.  ends.  In  all  the  changes  protluced 
If  the  universe  has  been  created  out  by  chemical  agents,  or  by  vegetable 
of  nothing,  natural  necessity  is  only  or  animal  life,  no  undoubted  instance, 
another  name  for  the  Divine  omnipo-  either  of  creation  or  annihilation, 
tence ;  the  laws  of  Nature  and  the  can  be  discovered  ;  and  the  apparent 
ordinances  of  God  are  only  different  instances  are  universally  acxnow- 
expressions  for  the  same  idea  ;  and  ledged  to  be  delusions,  produced  ei- 
the  evils  which  we  refer  to  the  laws  ther  by  the  inaccuracy  of  our  obscr- 
of  Nature,  are  directly  referable  to  vations,  or  by  the  imperfection  of 
that  irresistible  and  mysterious  will,  our  senses.  In  expressing,  for  in- 
which  originally  produced,  and  per-  stance,  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  we 
manently  maintains  them.  “  Can  a  do  not  say  that  the  matter  of  heat  if 
fountain  send  forth,  at  the  same  annihilated  when  it  disapjvears  from 
time,  both  sweet  water  and  bitter.^”  our  senses,  and  created  when  it  a- 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr  Paley,  that  gain  becomes  sensible.  We  say,  that 
misery  is  never  the  direct  object  of  it  is  combined  in  the  first  case,  and 
contrivance ;  but  “it  is  evident  that  disengaged  in  the  second.  The 
though  it  were  the  immediate  object  creation  and  annihilation  of  matter 
of  contrivance,  it  would  furnish  no  are  ideas  unknown  in  natural  phi- 
objection  against  the  Divine  good-  losophy  ;  they  never  occur,  except 
ness.  It  is,  at  least,  possible  that  in  theological  speculations.  We  do 
temporary  and  partial  evil  may  be  not  hesitate,  therefore,  in  admitting 
necessary  for  tlie  production  of  per-  the  eternal  existence  of  matter, 
nianent  and  universal  good,  and  The  application  of  the  principle  to 
that  a  good  being  may  inflict  the  mind  is  not  more  difficult,  but  it  is 
one  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  But  less  obvious.  The  marks  of  contri- 
it  is  not  possible  that  the  wisest,  the  vance  are  not  so  apparent.  We  see 
most  powerful,  and  the  most  happy  the  beneficent  ends,  but  not  the  ar- 
of  all  beings,  can  inflict  misery  for  rangemciits  by  which  they  are  accom- 
its  own  sake.  He  can  have  no  p®s-  plished.  We  cannot  decompose  the 
sions  which  demand  such  a  gratinca-  intellectual  machinery,  we  cannot 
tion, — no  cravings  which  require  distinguish  the  parts,  or  trace ^  the 
such  a  supply.  It  is  impossible  that  progress  of  action,  in  that  spiritual 
any  sentient  being  can  do  evil  with-  mechanism,  Iw  which  every  particu- 
out  a  motive  i  and  there  can  be  no  lar  animal  is  furnished  with  propen- 
rootive  to  evil,  where  there  is  infi-  sities,  with  instincts,  or  with  pnnci- 
tiite  and  unchangeable  happiness,  pies  of  reason  and  sentiment,  adap^ 
God  CANNOT  BE  TEMPTED  or  EVIL,  cd  to  its  particular  situ^ion.  VVe 
neither  temptetu  He  any  man*  sec  the  index  of  the  watch,  but  the 

*  “  Toute  mwhancete  vient  de  foiblessc  :  1*  enfant  n’est  m^hant  que  paroe  qu  il 
est  foible  ;  rendez-lc  fort,  il  sera  bon.  Celui  qui  pourroit  tout,  ne  feroit  jamais  de 
mal.  De  tous  les  attribuU  de  la  Divinite  Toute-puissante,  la  bont^  est  cdui  sans 
l^uel  on  le  peut  le  moins  conccv'oir.  Tcus  les  peuplcs  qui  ont  reconnu  deux  prin- 
cipet,  ont  toujours  Ic  mauvais  conune  inftricur  au  bon. 


interior  fabric  is  altogether  beyond  sary  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,— 
our  reach, — it  is  not  only  inaccessi-  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  virtue, 
ble,  but  inconceivable,— not  only  be-  The  faculty  of  enjoyment  is  weak, 
yond  discovery,  but  beyond  conjee-  and  liable  to  exhaustion ;  and  hap! 
tore.  The  whole  intellectual  machi-  piness  would  cease  to  be  the  object 
nery  is  so  entirely  concealed,  that  the  of  enjoyment  or  desire,  if  it  were 
effects  appear  to  resemble  creation,  not  contrasted  with  misery.  The 
as  the  more  ingenious  operations  of  of  happiness  would  cease  to 

human  art  sometimes  do,  when  the  act  on  the  principle  of  happiness, 
spectator  is  ignorant  or  credulous.  which  could  no  longer  receive  any 
We  cannot,  therefore,  affirm  that  effectual  impressions  from  them.  As 
the  moral  universe  is  a  work  of  con-  there  can  be  no  idea  of  light  without 
trivance,  on  the  same  gruvnd  on  experience  of  darkness  f,  so  there 
which  we  affirm  this  of  the  universe  can  be  no  true  and  permanent  eu- 
of  matter.  ^  We  must  argue  from  a  joyment  of  the  means  of  happiness, 
different  principle  altogether.  without  experience  of  misery.  But 

Moral  evil  exists — Whence  does  it  there  is  an  infinitely  more  imporUiit 
originate  ?  Does  it  exist  by  a  neces-  reflection  to  be  made — 
sity  in  nature,  or  by  an  appointment  -  i  i  •  •  u 

of  God  f  If  by  nature,  the  beings  rk  *  •  p* 

in  whom  it  exists  and  operates  must 

be  self-existent :  if  by  the  w  ill  of  Who  has  not  felt  the  power  of  these 
God,  it  must  be  one  of  the  means  by  simple  words  J?  There  can  be  no 
which  good  is  effected  ;  and  this  happiness  without  energy ;  no  moral 
word  instantly  leads  the  mind  to  the  happiness  without  moral  energy ;  no 
idea  of  contrivance  *.  The  employ-  moral  energy  without  the  strenuous 
ment  of  moral  evil,  as  the  means  of  exercise  of  virtuous  qualities ;  and  no 
producing  moral  good,  is  inconsis-  such  exercise  without  the  operation 
tent  with  creative  and  unlimited  of  vicious  qualities,  striving  with 
power.  It  is  not  conceivable,  or  ra-  virtue  to  the  death.  The  happiness 
ther,  it  is  not  possible,  tliat  the  Be-  of  virtue  arises  from  the  habitual 
ing  who  created  all  other  beings,  and  strenuous  exercise  of  virtue— 
and  who  gave  them  all  their  proper-  { in  labore  quies );  and  the  exercise  of 
ties  and  all  their  propensities,  can  be  virtue  consists,  almost  entirely,  in 
under  the  necessity  of  employing  resisting  the  influence  and  countCT- 
moral  evil  as  the  means  of  accom-  acting  tne  activity  of  vice.  If  the 
plishing  any  of  his  purposes ;  and  it  actual  state  of  human  nature,  thwe- 
is  certain  that  a  good  being  would  fore,  is  the  necessary  state,  the  exis- 
never  have  recourse  to  moral  evil,  tence,  and  even  the  temporary  tn- 
without  necessity.  umph  of  moral  evil,  is  n^  only 

In  the  actual  constitution  of  hu-  consistent  with  the  Divine  goodne^, 
man  nature,  a  certain  portion,  both  but  is  its  necessary  consequence  §• 
of  physical  and  of  moral  evil,  seems  But  if  the  actual  state  of  human 
to  be  absolutely  necessary, — neces-  nature  is  not  necessary,  the  cxiyp<^ 

speaking  of  the  oper- 


*  It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  use  the  word  means  at  all,  in 
ations  of  a  creative  power. 

-f-  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  XIX.  p.  14$. 

:J:  There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  effect  of  this  passage.  It  « 
efl'ect  of  warlike  and  melancholy  music.  The  same  emotion  frequently 
reading  the  Paradise  I..ust,  and  is  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  that  pc< 
growing  delight  which  we  receive  from  the  poem.  The  in6uence  of  Miltoi 
seems  to  have  in  it  a  principle  of  progression  beybnd  that  of  any  other.  I 
tlie  mind  an  idea  of  power,  which  consoles  it  under  the  oppressive  sense  of 
weakness.  Sihi  reddiS  amicum. 

§  This  idea  is  expressed  with  exquisite  simplicity  in  one  of  the  most  bI 
well  as  instructive  narratives,  of  the  New  Testament.  “  When  Jesus  b 
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of  moral  evil  cannot  surely  be  vintli- 
catcil,  by  merely  shewing  that  one 
evil  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  another.  Why  are  either 
the  evils  or  the  remedies  alloweil  to 
continue,  if  the  whole  system  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  universe  ?  Why 
have  recourse  to  means,  where  power 
is  unlimited  ?  Contrivance,  by  its 
very  nature,  is  the  refuge  of  imper¬ 
fection.”  {Palei/.)  It  api>ears  to  me 
to  be  as  clear  as  any  philosophical 
principle  can  be,  that  we  must  ei¬ 
ther  deny  that  the  human  mind  w^as 
created  out  of  nothing,  or  ascribe 
every  principle  of  wisdom  or  of  error, 
of  virtue  or  of  vice,  to  the  express 
appointment  of  that  almighty  and 
inscrutable  Being,  by  whom  it  was 
created. 

We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  difficul¬ 
ty  by  ascribing  moral  evil  to  the 
abuse  of  free  will,  because  free  will 
is  not  consistent  with  creation.  The 
will  is  only  a  general  term,  to  express 
all  the  active  principles  of  a  sentient 
being ;  and  if  that  being  was  made 
out  of  nothing,  it  can  possess  no 
will  which  is  not  derived  from  the 
will  of  its  creator.  The  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  is  just  the  same  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world. 
Kvery  man  believes  himself  to  be  a 
free,  a  moral,  and  a  rexponsible 
agent.  This  feeling,  which  reason 
can  neither  explain  nor  subdue, 
seems  to  be  the  testimony  of  nature 
to  the  independent  operation,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  underived  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  on  any  other  supposition, 
to  reconcile  the  instincts  of  the  heart 


with  the  conclusions  of  the  under¬ 
standing. 

Nor  can  the  difficulty  be  avoided 
by  alleging  that  the  origin  of  moral 
evil  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fa¬ 
culties.  The  inquiry  into  the  origin 
of  evil  is  quite  similar  to  the  inqui¬ 
ry  into  the  origin  of  good.  If  tho 
first  is  beyond  our  reach,  tlie  second 
is  so  also  ;  and  if  we  are  liable  to 
any  natural  delusions  in  the  one,  we 
are  liable  to  the  same  delusions  in 
the  other.  This  argument  evades 
the  objections  against  tho  goodness 
of  God,  by  taking  away  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  both  for  his  intelligence  and 
for  his  goodness. 

We  are  thus  shut  up  into  the 
truth,**  We  must  conclude  that  the 
human  soul  is  an  eternal  and  self- 
existent  substance,  and  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  moral  evil  are  a  part  of  its 
original  nature.  Let  us  trace  out 
the  consequences  of  this  hypothesis, 
and  compare  them  with  what  wc 
know  of  our  own  nature  and  history. 

1.  If  the  human  mind  has  existed 
from  eternity,  it  has  existed  in  a  state 
of  being — probably  in  many  states 
of  being— of  which  it  retains  no  re¬ 
membrance  ;  and  it  is  probably  des¬ 
tined  to  pass  through  many  other 
states,  and  to  undergo  changes  ana¬ 
logous  to  those  which  we  observe  in 
matter,  when  it  is  subjected  to  che¬ 
mical  agents,  or  to  the  principles  of 
vegetable  or  animal  life.  As  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  how  the  mind  can  exist 
at  all  without  being  conscious  of  ex¬ 
istence,  I  will  take  for  granted  that, 
in  all  these  changes, Uhe  mind  carries 
its  consciousness  along  with  it  *. 


When  I  quote  passages  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  it  is  not  with  a  design  to  prove 
my  opinions,  but  to  illustrate  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  authority  of  revelation  is 
a  consequence,  not  the  foundation  of  our  belief  in  natural  religion,— or,  in  other  words, 
that  our  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  the  Divine  xtord  is  founded  on  our  confidence 
in  the  rectitude  of  the  Divine  c/utracter.  I  find,  however,  that  these  illustrations  are 
the  most  apposite  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
employed  in  this  inquiry. 

*  I  conceive  that  there  is  no  loss  of  consciousness  during  profound  sleep,  or  a 
swoon.  The  faculty  of  atUntiom  ceases  to  act ;  no  impression,  therefore,  can  be  made 
the  metnorp  •  and  an  apparent  loss  of  consciousness  is  the  natural  eflect.  A  real 
loss  of  consciousness  I  conceive  to  be  impossible,  except  by  a  total  annihilation  of  the 
mind  itself.  Such  a  supposition  cannot  be  admitted,  if  the  facts  can  be  explained 
without  it. 

All  the  operations  of  the  soul,  in  our  present  state  of  being,  seem  to  be  referable  JS 
impressions  msde  on  the  organs ;  and  some  may  infer,  that  the  loss  of  these  organs 
will  prevent  the  soul  Arum  operating  all,  and  thereby  take  away  its  consciooiness. 

the  same  way  of  reasoning  it  anight  have  been  inferred,  that  the  setting  of  the  sun 
^ould  be  followed  by  total  darkness,  because  the  light  which  wc  receive  during  the 
appears  to  come  all  from  that  luminary. 
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3.  In  passing  from  one  state  of 
existence  to  another,  it  is  probable 
that  the  mind  loses  old  organs  of 
perception,  and  acquires  new  ones. 
1 1  is  evident  that  our  present  organs 
of  perception  do  not  naturally  be¬ 
long  to  the  soul,  but  are  acquired  by 
its  temporary  union  with  a  material 
substance,  from  which  it  receives 
certain  influences.  These  organs, 
therefore,  may  be  lost,  and  new  or¬ 
gans  acquired,  when  the  soul  enters 
into  a  different  combination,  or  when 
it  exists  separately. 

3.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  when 
old  organs  of  preception  are  lost,  and 
new  organs,  conversant  with  totally 
different  objects,  are  acquired,  the 
mind  must  lose  all  remembrance  of 
the  information  communicated  by 
the  old  organs,  and  of  the  mode  of 
existence  of  which  they  formed  a 
part  *.  Memory  depends  on  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  ideas ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  there  can  be  no  such  association 
between  two  inodes  of  being  totally 
different  from  one  another.  Memory 
must  cease  when  the  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence  is  changed  ;  and  the  mind, 
which  has  only  received  a  new  form 
or  modifleation,  will  appear  to  have 
been  created.  The  appearance  will 
be  the  same  to  the  sentient  being 
who  has  undergone  the  change,  and 
to  those  who  witness  it.  It  is  a  de¬ 
lusion,  like  that  by  which  we  imagine 
that  the  earth  is  at  rest,  and  that  the 
sun  performs  his  revolutions  around 
it  t. 

If  we  suppose,  in  the  eternal  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  human  soul,  periods' 
of  alternate  repose  and  activity ;  or, 
in  more  exact  terras,  if  we  suppose 
the  faculties  of  attention  and  memory 
to  be  alternately  quiescent  and  ac¬ 
tive,  we  shall  suppose  what  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  analogy  of  our  bodily 
constitution, — to  the  imperfection  of 
our  mental  faculties,  (to  which  re¬ 
pose  is  probably  necessary), — and  to 
that  law  of  vicissitude  which  pervades 
every  part  of  nature  that  we  are  al¬ 


lowed  to  explore.  These  periods  of 
repose  may  gradually  efface  the  im¬ 
pressions  previously  made  on  the 
memory  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  no 
new  impression  can  be  made  while 
the  faculty  of  attention  is  exhausted. 

If  the  operations  of  memory  de¬ 
pend  on  the  organization  of  the  brain, 
a  total  change  in  the  organization 
may  destroy  the  action  of  memory,  as 
a  partial  change  impairs  the  action 
of  memory.  The  memory  may  lose 
all  its  ideas  by  the  one,  as  it  loses 
some  of  them  by  the  other. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  eternal 
existence  of  the  soul  is  as  consistent 
with  the  evidence  of  memory,  as  the 
earth's  motion  round  the  sun  with 
the  evidence  of  perception, — that  the 
loss  of  memory  in  passing  from  one 
mode  of  existence  to  another,  is  the 
necessary  effect  of  certain  laws  of  our 
nature  which  have  been  ascertained— 
and  that  the  river  of  Lethe  is  not 
necessary  to  destroy  the  memory  of 
all  that  we  have  done,  or  enjoyed, 
or  suflTered,  during  a  past  eternity. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that,  if 
the  soul  be  eternal,  it  must  be  in¬ 
destructible  ;  that  the  principle  of 
consciousness  will  survive  all  the 
changes  to  which  it  can  be  subject¬ 
ed  ;  that  birth  and  death  are  only 
different  names  for  the  same  thing  ; 
that  it  is  merely  the  transition  from 
one  mode  of  existence  to  another, 
which,  relatively  to  the  latter,  is 
called  death,  and,  relatively  to  the 
former,  is  called  birth.  It  isreniark- 
able,  that  birth,  as  well  as  death,  is 
accompanied  with  pain  and  » 
and  the  state  of  repose,  in  which 
death  seems  to  terminate,  resembles 
that  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  any  soul,  during  a  long  st*- 
ries  of  transmigrations,  will  dej^ni 
much  more  on  its  own  nature  t  lan 
on  any  thing  that  is  accident^  an( 
temporary.  It  is  the  nature  of 
affections  to  increase  the  joys,  an 
lessen  the  griefs,  produced  by 


•  This  remark  might  be  illustrated  by  that  very  singular  and 
menon  which  physicians  call  double  consciousness ,  but  which  ought  rather  to 
double  memon/, 

i*  It  may  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  is 
ted  to  the  former  of  these  delusions,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  accomin 
the  last  of  them ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  sours  eternity  is  not  contwy 
ture,  iinless  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  is  contrary  to  Scripture.  ®  ^ 

put  to  our  Saviour,  in  John,  chap.  ix.  1,  2,  3,  implies  a  belief  in  the  pre 
the  soul,  and  the  answer  neither  sanctions  the  belief  nor  condemns  it. 
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nal  causes ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of 
evil  affections  to  do  the  contrary 
If  we  suppose  two  minds  of  opposite 
moral  qualities  to  pass  through  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  situations^  the  one 
will  be  supported,  in  the  worst  cir¬ 
cumstances,  by  the  consciousness  of 
virtue ;  and  the  other,  in  the  best 
circumstances,  will  be  depressed  by 
the  consciousness  of  vice.  The  great 
presiding  Intelligence]of  the  universe 
must  be  the  friend  of  virtue,  (be¬ 
cause  supreme  intelligence,  without 
the  perception  of  moral  distinctions, 
is  a  supposition  contrary  to  all  ex¬ 
perience  ;)  and  if  the  interests  of 
virtue,  and  those  of  vice,  are  na¬ 
turally  opposite,  (which  seems  to  be 
the  case,)  he  cannot  be  the  friend  of 
virtue,  without  being,  in  one  sense, 
the  enemy  of  vice.  He  must,  in  the 
language  of  an  old  divine,  have  an 
infinite  hatred  of  sin,  founded  on 
his  infinite  love  of  the  sinner.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  both  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man  as  a  moral  agent,  and 
from  the  moral  perfections  of  God, 
that  virtue  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
productive  of  happiness,  and  vice  of 
inisery ;  and  that  it  is  our  highest 
interest  to  give  our  natures  all  the 
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moral  improvement  which  they  are 
capable  of  receiving.  The  differ¬ 
ence,  in  point  of  liappiness,  between 
the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  is  not 
inconsiderable,  even  in  this  life, — it 
is  probably  much  greater  than  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be, — and  it  must  become  in¬ 
finite  in  a  period  of  infinite  extent. 
The  indestructibility  of  the  human 
soul  is,  of  all  ideas,  the  most  awful 
to  a  mind  that  is  capable  of  compre¬ 
hending  its  import.  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  how  much  happiness 
may  be  gained  by  the  cultivation  of 
good,  or  lost  by  the  indulgence  of 
evil  affections,  in  the  eternal  existence 
of  a  moral  being,  subject  to  a  moral 
government  t. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  awful  re¬ 
flection.  That  this  world  is  a  place  of 
exile  ;  that  it  is  not  the  place  of  our 
birth,  but  of  our  captivity ;  that  our 
natural  fear  of  deatn  is  the  invisible 
chain  by  which  we  are  bound  to  the 
walls  of  our  prison-house  ;  that  we 
have  once  existed,  and  that  we  shall 
again  exist,  in  a  much  higher  state 
of  being,  where  our  view  of  causes 
and  consequences  will  be  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  extended, — where  our 
moral  sentiments  will  be  more  dis- 


•  There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  natural  connection  between  goodness  and 
happiness,  vice  and  misery,  (See  Hume’s  Essays,  I.  18,) ;  but  they  seem  to  be  ac¬ 
cidental,  and  peculiar  to  our  present  existence,  and  perhaps  they  are  greater  in  ap¬ 
pearance  tlian  in  reality.  The  same  moral  sensibility  w  hich  renders  its  possessor 
more  susceptible  of  misery,  (whether  from  the  excessive  desire  to  avoid  the  appear- 
Juices  of  evil,  from  excessive  commiseration  of  others,  or  from  an  oppressive  sense 
some  moral  or  constitutional  weakness,)  makes  him  more  susceptible  of  happiness ; 
and  its  enjoyments,  in  the  long-run,  are  greater  than  its  sufferings.  The  afflictions  of 
a  good  man  are  accompanied  with  secret  consolfitions,  (Psalm  xxxii.  3—7,)  and  the 
triumphs  of  a  wicked  man  with  secret  bitterness.  “  All  this  availeth  nothing,  so  long 
as  Mordicai  sitteth  at  the  King’s  gate.”  It  fias  been  frequently  remarked,  that  men 
are  always  more  strongly  attached  by  the  benefits  they  bestow,  than  those  they 
receive ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  man  who  has  received  the  injury  that  cherishes  the 
deepest  hatred,  but  the  man  who,  without  cause,  has  inflicted  it  No  fact  can  de¬ 
monstrate  more  clearly  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment ; 
and  that,  in  the  divine  words  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  indeed  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive. 

The  pleasure  attached  by  nature,  to  the  exercise  of  courage  and  fortitude  in  a  gene- 
mus  cause,  particularly  where  the  moral  faculty  is  elevated  by  religion,  seems  fr^uently 
to  exceed  in  intensity,  as  well  as  in  duration,  the  severest  agony  which  can  be  inflicted 
on  the  body.  When  Maccail  was  tortured  to  death  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  Scotland,  “  he  seemed  to  expire  in  the  extacy  of  joy.  ‘  Farewell,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  !  farewell,  world  and  time  !  farewell,  weak  and  irail  body  !  welcome,  eternity ; 
"  clcome,  angels  and  saints  !  welcome.  Saviour  of  the  world  !  and  welcome,  God,  the 
Judge  of  all !’  Such  were  his  last  words  ;  and  these  animated  spewhes  he  uttered 
'vith  an  accent  and  manner  which  struck  all  the  beholders  with  astonishment.” 

Hume's  History  of  England^  chap  Ixiv. 
■f  “  Le  moindre  mouvement  knportc  ik  toute  la  nature ;  la  mer  enti^  change 
pierre.  Ainsi,  dans  la  grace,  la  moindre  action  importe  pour  ses  suites  i  tout.” 

’  *  ’  Pascal, 
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criminating  anil  tender, — where  the  we  can  open  the  wards  ;  we  infer  the 
happiness  naturally  arising  from  good  truth  of  the  hypothesis  from  the  tx- 
affections,  and  the  misery  arising  planation  of  the  phenomena  ||.  There 
I’rom  evil  ones,  will  increase  beyond  are  prospective  contrivances  in  hu- 
all  that  we  can  anticipate,  or  even  man  nature,  an  unsearchable  and 
conjecture, — where  the  whole  extent  progressive  capacity,  a  boundless  am- 
of  the  evil  that  either  inheres  in  the  and  a  moral  edwea/iow,  adapted 

nature,  or  arises  out  of  the  operation  to  these  high  qualities,  which  indi- 
of  sinful  affections,  shall  be  not  only  cate  our  tendency  and  approach  to  a 
discovered  to  the  understanding,  but  higher  state  of  being ;  and  there  is  a 
irresistibly  home  in  upon  the  soul* * * §,  melancholy  in  this  ambition,  a  feeling 
— where  we  shall  be  admitted  to  the  like  that  of  a  Swiss  soldier  when  he 
society  of  higher  natures,  and  sub-  hears  the  music  of  his  country,  a 
jected  to  such  penetrating  and  over-  sort  of  home-sickness,  of  which  it  is 
powering  influences,  as  must  either  impossible  to  assign  either  the  cause 
change  our  natures,  or  wither  up  or  the  end,  without  considering  it  as 
our  pride  and  happiness  for  ever  t ;  at  once  the  remembrance  of  our  past 
— that  “  this  corruptible  must  put  dignity,  and  the  power  by  which  we 
on  incomiption,  and  this  mortal  are  destined  to  regain  it  *  *.  These 
must  put  on  *  immortality  — that  sentiments  are  to  man,  what  instincts 
“  he  who  now  weepeth,  bearing  pre-  are  to  other  animals  (B.)  ;  and  we 
cious  seed,  shall  doubtless  return  infer  the  future  intentions  of  Provi- 
home  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  dence  from  the  former,  as  we  infer 
sheaves  after  him  J," — while  the  the  present  intentions  of  Providence 
wicked  shall  call  upon  the  mountains  from  the  latter.  Shall  1  bring  to 
to  cover  them,  not  from  the  penal-  the  birth,  and  not  cause  to  bring 
ties,  but  from  the  shame  of  their  forth  ?  saitb  tlie  Lord :  Shall  1  cause 
wickedness, — not  from  the  justice,  to  bring  forth,  and  shut  the  womb  ? 
but  from  the  goodness  which  they  saith  thy  God.”  (Isaiah,  ch.  Ixvi.  9.) 
have  offended, — not  from  the  misery  If  I  were  to  enlarge  upon  this  part 
which  they  have  incurred,  but  from  of  my  subject,  1  should  make  few 
the  view  of  the  happiness  which  reffections  of  my  own,  but  rather 
they  have  lost  §, — is  not  an  unfound-  appeal  to  the  effect  of  a  great  many 
ed  hypothesis,  the  offspring  of  ima-  passages,  cited  from  the  poets,  and 
gination  and  pride,  but  an  import-  from  other  writers  who  resemble 
ant  reality,  wrhich,  were  we  even  them.  We  cannot  give  utterance  to 
to  lay  aside  revelation,  might  be  es-  our  own  ideas,  we  cannot  express  ei- 
tablished  by  the  strongest  evidence,  ther  the  vastness  of  our  conceptions. 
It  is  a  hypothesis  which  throws  as  or  the  energy  of  our  hopes,  without 
much  light  on  the  character  and  his-  borrowing  the  language  and  imagery 
tory  of  man,  as  that  of  Copernicus  of  those  illustrious  interpreters  of 
on  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  Nature,  those  lights  of  the  world,  to 


•  The  consequences  of  sin  do  not  add  to  the  guilt  of  the  sinner,  when  t 
not  foreseen  and  intended  ;  but,  if  they  affect  the  happiness  of  other  beings, 
own  moral  dignity,  in  another  world,  they  must  add  to  his  remorse. 

i*  1  Samuel  xviiL  12.^16.  Hebrew’s  xiL  18 — 29. 

t  I*salm  cxrvi. 

§  “  That  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven. 

And  fiends  wdll  snatch  at  it !  Hide  me,  ye  devils, 

From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight 

OtheUo,  last  scene. 

)|  Soe  the  conclusion  of  Adam  Smith's  History  of  Astronomy. 

•  •  See  that  passage  in  Telemachus,  in  which  the  melancholy  arising  f 
dreams,  is  represented  as  the  cause  that  induces  that  hero  to  seek  his  fathei 
other  world.  Such  dreams  suir^est  the  idea  of  the  other  world,  as  the  tuns 
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thecapacity  ofciijoy  men  t, by  strength¬ 
ening  the  principle  of  virtue,  and  to 
strengthen  tlie  principle  of  virtue  by 
increasing  the  capacity  of  enjoyment, 
is  so  obvious,  and  so  universal  in  its 
operation,  even  when  the  progress  is 
most  slow,  and  the  first  effects  most 
unpromising,  that  we  cannot  doubt 
the  intention  of  the  Being  who  in¬ 
flicts  it.  Let  it  once  be  granted  that 
the  Deity  operates  on  the  human 
cliaracter  by  means, — that  His  moral 
government  is  accommodated  to  our 
moral  nature, — and  the  necessity  of 
suffering,  in  order  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  generosity  and  energy  in 
whicli  consist  both  the  honour  and 
the  happiness  of  our  nature,  and, 
above  all,  its  necessity,  in  order  to 
raise  us  to  that  moral  influence,  that 
power  of  elevating  and  supporting 
other  minds,  which  is  so  flattering 
to  the  grandeur,  and  so  dear  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  human  soul  *, 
will  become  obvious  to  the  most 
careless,  and  satisfactory  to  the  most 
scrupulous  observer.  There  is  a 
vis  inert iae  in  the  moral,  as  well  as 
the  material  world, — an  inherent 
indolence  in  the  human  character, 
which  seems  to  be  an  original  and 
indestructible  quality ;  and  suffer¬ 
ing  is  probably  as  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  improvement  in  the  moral  uni- 
yerse,  as  impulse  to  produce  motion 
in  the  physical.  This  conjecture  is 
confirmed  by  that  most  remarkable 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
h  is  said  that  “  even  the  Captain  of 
our  Salvation  was  made  perfect  by 
suffering.”  It  seems  that  even  the 
Inghest  of  moral  beings  cannot  reach 
the  perfection  of  his  nature  in  any 
other  way. 

The  view  which  1  have  given  of 
the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  g*ood- 


ncss  of  God,  (a  power  limited  by 
necessity — a  wisdom  and  goodness  to 
which  there  are  no  apparent  or  even 
conceivable  limits  whatever,)  estab¬ 
lishes  the  doctrine  of  a  general  pro¬ 
vidence,  but  does  not  exclude  the 
doctrine  of  a  particular  providence. 
It  is  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  more  skilfully  the  machine  of  the 
universe  is  constructed,  the  less  ne¬ 
cessary  will  be  the  subsequent  care 
of  the  artist.  On  the  other,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  machine  which  shall 
continue  to  perforin  all  the  necessary 
movements  for  ever,  without  disorder 
or  decay,  may  be  an  impossibility  t. 

The  occasional  interposition  of  the 
Deity,  or  his  particular  providence, 
may  therefore  be  necessary.  The  times 
and  the  modes  of  interposition  may 
be  concealed  from  us,  either  because 
the  knowledge  would  be  hurtful,  or 
because  our  faculties  are  not  yet  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  it.  The  intellectual 
operations  of  the  poet,  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  the  legislator,  and  of  all  who 
are  distinguished  by  peculiar  talents 
from  the  rest  of  their  species,  are  not 
only  unknown  and  unsuspected,  but, 
in  a  great  measure,  incomprehensible 
to  other  men  ;  and  perhaps  there  is 
somethingdn  the  crassa  Minerva,  or 
common  sense,  of  other  men,  that  is 
equally  unintelligible  to  them.  The 
particular  providence  of  God  must  be 
still  more  inaccessible  to  discovery ; 
or,  if  any  discoveries  of  it  are  vouch¬ 
safed  to  men,  they  are  obtained,  not 
by  philosophical  inquiry,  but  by 
some  heavenly  influence  operating  on 
that  mysterious  principle  of  human 
nature  by  which  it  sometimes  com¬ 
municates  with  higher  beings.  On 
ne  sauroit  nier,  ce  me  semble,  qu*il 
ne  se  passe  en  nous  des  mouvemens 
qui  ne  nous  viennent  en  rien  du 


fallen,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  memory  of  this  life  will  perish  with  the  body.  The 
remembrance  of  happiness  would  only  increase  our  present  misery ;  but  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  misery  may  serve  both  to  increase  owd  to  perpetuate  our  future  happiness. 

Whaf^fruit  had  ye  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now'  ashamed  ?”  Even  in  this 
folate  of  being,  w  e  are  not  always  able  to  accomplish  the  forgetfulness  which  we  often 
niadly  seek.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  phenomena,  both  of  dreams  and  of 
niadncs  proceeds,  from  the  indistinct  remembrance  of  the  honour  and  blessedness  that 
"’e  once  enjoyed,  and  of  the  crimes  and  follies  by  which  we  have  lost  them.  The 
phenomena  w’ill  vary  according  as  the  images  that  rise  on  the  memory  are  delighffil, 
"r  melancholy,  or  terrible,  or  calculated  to  awaken  remorse.  These  secrets  of  the 
human  heart  cannot  be  communicated,  but  they  may  be  inferred. 

**  Thou  writest  bitter  things  against  me,  and  mahest  me  to  possets  the  ini^uUtet  of 
youth,** 

*  2.  Corinthians,  i.  4 — 7.  John  xii.  31.  32.  33. 

^  See  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  XXVII.,  p.  80-1. 
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dehors  ;  ct  qui  nous  calnient  ou  nous 
soutiennent  sans  qu’on  puissc  les  at- 
tribuer  a  la  liaison  ordinaire  des  eve- 
nemens  de  la  vie/* — {^L* AUemagne») 
It  will  not  be  alleged,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  that  the  preceding  observa¬ 
tions  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  any 
of  the  moral  influences  either  of  natu¬ 
ral  or  of  revealed  religion.  The  only 
divine  attribute  to  which  they  assign 
any  limit  whatever,  is  the  attribute 
of  power ;  and  all  those  religious 
systems  which  admit  the  principle  of 
free  wilU  do  equally  limit  that  attri¬ 
bute.  (See  Romans,  chap.  viii.  5,  6, 
7,  8.)  It  is  evident  that  a  power, 
founded  on  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  the  principles  of  activity  and  en¬ 
joyment  in  human  nature,  and  of  all 
the  influences  which  can  operate  upon 
it,  is  just  as  adequate  to  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  moral  government,  as  a  power 
founded  on  creation  *.  Besides,  by 
representing  the  Deity  as  the  creator 
of  our  souls,  we  represent  him  as  the 
author  of  moral  evil.  The  relation 
of  cause  and  eflect  is  the  same  in  the 
moral  as  in  the  physical  world ;  and 
if  the  being  who  created  all  material 
substances  is  the  ultimate  cause,  or 
rather  the  only  cause,  of  every  event 
in  the  physical  world,  the  being  who 
created  all  moral  agents,  and  who  gave 
them  all  their  qualities,  must  be  the 
cause  of  every  event  in  the  moral 
world,  and  is  therefore  responsible 
(we  need  not  shrink  from  the  word) 
and  is  therefore,  I  say,  responsible  to 
the  moral  universe  for  all  the  evil  that 
is  in  it.  It  was  remarked  by  Cud- 
worth,  and  the  remark  has  b^n  re¬ 
peated  by  Dugald  Stewart,  that  the 
doctrine  of  necessity  lies  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  licentious  systems  of 
morality  and  religion ;  but  they  have 
not  (I  think)  remarked,  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  necessity  is  an  immoral  doc¬ 
trine,  oit/^ because  it  is  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  creation  ;  and  that  it 
would  become  quite  harmless  if  the 
last  doctrine  were  rejected,  as  being 
not  only  destitute  of  proof,  but  con¬ 
trary  to  the  evidence  of  final  causes. 
If  moral  evil  exists  in  nature,  and 
has  not  been  created  by  the  will  of 
^^od, — ^if  the  beings  in  whom  it  oper¬ 
ates  are  as  eternal  and  indestructible 


as  the  Divine  essence  itself,  misery 
must  be  equally  necessary.  It  must 
exist,  either  as  the  necessary  conse~ 
quenee  of  moral  evil,  or  as  the  remedy 
for  it ;  or  it  may  be  both  necessary  and 
beneficial,  being  subject  to  Him  who 
extracts  good  out  of  evil.  On  the 
first  supposition,  the  misery  of  the 
sinner  is  not  a  divine  act  at  all;  and 
on  the  other  two  suppositions,  it  is 
an  act  of  goodness.  The  same  attri¬ 
bute  which,  if  I  may  use  the  expres¬ 
sion,  interests  the  Supreme  Being  in 
the  happiness  and  improvement  of  his 
moral  universe,  requires  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  every  evil  principle  that  is 
opposed  to  its  improvementand  happi¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  subjugation  of  the  evil 
principles  requires  the  infliction  either 
of  temporary  or  of  per'petual  misery 
(if  perpetual  misery  is  necessary) 
on  the  beings  influenced  by  these 
principles.  Partial  evil  is  here  evi¬ 
dently  connected  with  universal  good ; 
and  its  infliction,  whether  in  the 
present  or  in  any  future  state  of 
being,  is  not  only  consistent  w'ith,  but 
indisi>ensably  required  by,  that  un¬ 
alterable  rectituue  which  maintains 
the  harmonies  of  the  moral  universe. 

It  may  also  be  necessary,  that  mo¬ 
ral  beings  of  a  mixed  character,  and 
who  are  susceptible  both  of  good  and 
evil  influences  in  an  unknown  de¬ 
gree,  should  be  subjected  both  to 
temptation  and  to  misery,  in  order 
that  their  natural  qualities  may  be 
made  manifest  to  higher  beings, 
and  thus  brought  under  the^  power 
of  their  purifying  and  exalting  in¬ 
fluences.  Great  evils  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  progress  of  this  * 

but  infinitely  greater  good  will  fol¬ 
low  t.  . 

The  political  benefits  of  religion 
must  be  proportioned  to  its  influence 
on  ihe  people.  Its  influence  on  t  c 
people  must,  in  the  long-run,  ^ 
portioned  to  its  influence  on  tn 
predominating  minds  that  leai 
people  ;  and  its  influence  on  su 
minds  must  be  proportioned  ^ 

reasonableness  01  its  doctrines. 

ever  weakens  the  objections 
religion,  or  strengthens  . 

for  it,  must  increase  its 
fluence,  operating  first  on  those 


*  See  the  conclusion  of  the  421st  number  of  the  Spectator ;  tec  also  the  conclu 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Job. 
t  Luke's  Gospel,  ii.  34,  35. 
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lead  the  stream  of  opinions,  and  matter, — by  political  restraint, — or 
afterwards  on  those  who  follow  it  *'.  by  that  branch  of  |)olitical  wisdom. 
Irreligious  systems  are  likely  to  be  (as  yet  little  understood,  and  capable 
occasionally  popular,  so  long  as  they  of  indefinite  improvement,)  by  .which 
exist  at  all ;  for  scepticism  can  never  the  resources  of  life  may  be  increased, 
be  monopolized,  so  long  as  there  arc  and  its  temptations  proportionally 
men  interested  in  propagating  moral  diminished.  And,  when  these  mo- 
and  political  evils,  or  so  long  as  the  tives  are  ineffectual,  it  does  not  ap- 
principle  of  destructive  ambition  ex-  pear  that  the  apprehension  of  punish- 
ists  in  human  nature.  It  is  the  same  ment  in  another  world  is  sufficiently 
spirit  that  operates  in  the  sceptic  as  strong  to  supply  their  place.  If  I 
in  the  conqueror  or  the  tyrant.  The  am  not  mistaken,  the  moral  and  po- 
one  is  at  war  with  our  religious  hopes,  litical  benefits  of  religion  proceed  al¬ 
as  the  other  with  our  political  rights,  most  entirely  from  its  influence  in 
“  By  this  alone,  divided  empire  with  raising  the  hopes,  and  consequently 
Heaven’s  King  he  holds  t.  Causes  the  ambition,  of  man  to  the  highest 
of  a  temporary  nature  have  hitherto  possible  objects,  and  thereby  increas- 
prevented  the  alliance  of  religion  ing  both  his  virtue  and  his  happi- 
with  philosophy ;  but  these  causes  ness.  It  is  this  which destroys  all 
have  nearly  spent  their  force — Rede-^  envy  in  inferior  natures,  and  all  con- 
unt  Saturnia  regna.  When  old  mines  tempt  in  superior.”  (Spectator,  No. 
of  thought  are  exhausted,  new  ones  cxi.)  By  extending  our  hopes  of 
will  be  explored,  for  human  reason  is  happiness  and  improvement  beyond 
naturally  progressive.  Philosophy  this  world, — by  enriching  the  imagi- 
separated  from  religion,  and  religion  nation  with  conceptions  more  sub¬ 
separated  from  philosophy,  are  ex-  lime  and  beautiful  than  the  happiest 
hausted.  In  order  to  obtain  either  inspirations  of  poetry, — by  direct- 
the  honours  or  the  pleasures  of  ori-  ing  the  affections  to  the  highest  and 
ginal  thought,  it  will  henceforth  be  most  permanent  objects,  and,  above 
necessary  to  combine  them.  all,  by  exciting  that  divine  princi- 

The  beneficial  influences  of  religion  pie  of  gratitude  and  charity  which 
are  derived,  partly  from  its  terrors,  never  faileth,  it  weakens  all  those 
and  partly  from  its  consolations  and  malignant  passions  which  originate 
hopes,  in  secret  misery,  while  it  strengthens 

The  restraints  imposed  by  the  ter~  every  principle  of  enjoyment  and  af- 
rors  of  religion  are  not  of  much  con-  fection.  Behold  what  manner  of 
sequence,  except  by  the  additional  love  the  Father  hath  shewed  us,  that 
value  which  they  give  to  the  hope  we  should  be  called  the  children  of 
by  which  all  terror  will  for  ever  oe  God ;  therefore  the  world  knoweth 
taken  away.  Crimes  injurious  to  not  us,  because  it  knew  not  Him. 
society  may,  in  general,  be  prevent-  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  children  of 
ed  by  the  apprehension  of  those  evils  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
which,  in  this  life,  naturally  flow  we  shall  be,  but  this  we  know,  that 
from  them, — by  the  influence  of  pub-  when  He  appeareth,  we  shall  ^  like 
lie  opinion  operating  on  that  sym^  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 
]>athy  which  draws  mind  to  mind,  a  And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope, 
surely  as  gravitation  draws  matter  to  piurijieth  himself  even  as  God  is  pure/* 


•  See  the  Dedication  to  Dr  Law,  prefixed  to  Palcy’s  work  on  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy. 

t  Paradise  Lost.  See  pages  59—61  of  “  Fragmcnte  and  Fictions,  by  Pococurante 
de  Peudemots.  Quoted  note  (C) 
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NOTES. 

(A) — The  following  i>assage  from  Dr  Paley’s  work  on  Natural  Theology  (which 
deduces  the  principles  of  that  science  from  the  evidence  of  contrivance  alone,  while 
the  evidence  of  causation,  though  not  expressly  excluded,  is  implicitly  set  aside  as 
belonging  to  a  different  science,)  the  following  passage,  I  say,  is  designed  to  obviate 
an  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  creation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  altogether 
destroys  the  evidence  for  that  doctrine,  and  leaves  no  foundation  for  our  belief  in  it, 
except  the  authority  of  philosophers.  I  have  abridged  Dr  Paley’s  language,  but 
have  not  altered  his  meaning. 

“  One  question  may  posably  have  dwelt  in  the  reader’s  mind  in  the  perusal  of 
these  observations,”  (Oo  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  eye,  as  compared  with  that 
of  optical  instruments,)  viz.  “  Why  should  not  the  Deity  have  given  to  the  animal 
the  faculty  of  seeing  at  once  ?  Why  this  circuitous  perception,  the  ministry  of  so 
many  means  ?  Why  resort  to  contrivance,  where  pow’er  is  unlimited  ?  Contrivance, 
hy  its  very  nature,  is  the  refuge  of  imperfection.  To  have  recourse  to  expedients 
implies  defect  of  power.  This  question  belongs  to  the  other  senses,  and  indeed  to 
almost  all  the  operations  of  nature.  The  question,  therefore,  is  of  very  wide  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  amongst  other  answers  to  it,  besides  reasons  of  which  probably  we  are  ig¬ 
norant,  one  answ'er  is  this :  It  is  only  by  the  display  of  contrivance  that  the  existence, 
the  agency,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  could  be  testified  to  his  rational  cicaturcs.^' 
It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  quotation  farther,  because,  if  Dr  Paley’s  argument 
is  good,  it  follow’s  plainly  that  we  neither  have,  nor  (as  our  faculties  are  constituted) 
can  have,  any  evidence  that  the  materials  of  the  universe  have  been  created.  Wc 
cannot  infer  the  operation  of  creative  power,  either  from  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
or  from  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  ;  and  we  can  obtain  no  knowledge,  and 
even  form  no  idea  of  the  Divine  agency,  independently  of  these  phenomena  and  these 
operations. 

Extract  from  Gambold’s  Sermon  on  the  Reasonableness  ami  Extent  of  Religious 
Reverence.  “  However  common  it  is  on  the  tongue,  atheism  it  must  ever  be  to  term 
any  effect  or  occurrence  natural,  with  the  intention  to  deny  thereby  that  it  is  divine, 
or  to  exclude  God  entirely  out  of  iU  Which  is,  at  the  same  time,  most  extremely 
absurd ;  for  must  not  the  Great  Architect  necessarily  preside  still  over,  and  direct 
every  wheel  of  his  ow’n  machine  ?”  (The  architect  does  not  direct  the  w'hecls  of  his 
machine,  except  by  the  arrangement  w’hich  he  gives  to  them,  and  the  mutual  action 
to  w’hich  he  subjects  all  the  parts  of  the  fabric.)  “  He  doth  (if  w'e  will  believe  the 
Scripture,)  whatsoever  pleaseth  him,  in  heaven,  and  on  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  and  in  all 
deep  places.  He  gives  com,  and  wine,  and  oil.  It  is  He  also  that  sends  famine,  sword, 
pestilence,  and  determines  the  operations  of  these  his  messengers  *.  One  tune, 
says  the  Bible,  an  epidemic  distemper  raged;  and  that  no  man  hereafter,  on 
such  occasions,  might  look  alone  to  noxious  qualities  in  the  air,  or  the  like,  the  veil 
was  for  once  drawn  aside,  and  presented  to  open  view  the  destroying  angel  of  the 
Most  High.  This  is  the  Scripture  account  of  occurrences  here  below'. 

(It  appears  to  me  that  this  account  admits  both  a  natural  and  an  intelligent  agency. 
It  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  the  former  is  implied  in  the  language  of  Senpture  as 
clearly  as  the  latter  is  affirmed.) 

“  Neither  let  any  reasoner  hatter  himself  that  this  is  a  system  only  for  thoM  who 
believe  a  Bible.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  religion  at  all,  or  to  conceive 
trust,  comfortable  resignation,  repentance,  or  gratitude,  towards  the  Deity,  adapted 
to  the  successive  scenes  of  human  life,  upon  any  other  foundation.  For  w’hat  a 
dreary  void  are  we  left  in — what  a  sullen  and  total  suspense  of  all  those 
emotions  of  the  soul  tow’ards  its  Maker,  which  are  to  it  as  respiration  is  to  the  Iwj » 
the  moment  the  least  exception  is  but  imagined  frtnn  the  general  rule,  that  t  e 
finger  of  God  is  in  all  things !’  As,  on  the  one  hand,  writh  respect  to  such  an  except 
instance,  tha«  would  be  no  intelli^nt  and  gracious  being  for  us  properly  to  hwiour, 
love,  and  trust  in,  to  supplicate  or  thank,  in  that  event ;  so,  on  the  other, 
things,  w’ere  they  ever  so  few,  did  then  come  to  pass  wi^sout  him,  more  might 
then,  to  make  short  work,  why  not  all  ?  and  so  we  are  xtiihout  God  in  the  wor 


•  There  is  inexpressible  sublimity  in  Job  xxxviiL  31,  &c-  B* 
press  the  idea,  not  of  an  omnipotent  Creator,  but  of  an  omniscient 
Governor ,  w’hose  universal  influence  and  authority  is  the  ncccssarj 
universal  knowledge  and  infallible  wisdom.  But  know  ledge,  how 
wisdom,  however  infallible,  can  only  extend  to  the  production 
possible. 


1823.]]  the  Origin  of  Evily  and  the  Human  Soul, 

If  any  one  could  warrant  that  tfns  melancholy  itsue  in  practice  ehali  not  foUojVy 
;uid  if  we  could  be  assured  that  the  Almighty  shall  every  where  be  acknowledged  as 
concerned  in  some  tnanner  or  other^  be  it  as  acting  by  a  pure  immediate  power,  or 
for  purjwses  of  favour  or  chastisement,  overruling  the  alrcady^settlcd  cautesy  ( restrain* 
lug  secretly  herCy  impelling  and  guiding  the  aim  thcrCy  though  sometimey  perhaps^ 
Lrely  approving  their  spontaneous  courscy)  we  might  with  more  patience  suffer  men 
to  abound  each  in  his  own  philosophy,  to  delineate  the  mechanical  rise  and  process 
o(  earthquakes,  as  they  trace  up  every  other  event,  to  some  ingenious,  if  not  true 
spring.  I'ory  as  to  the  resulty  each  of  the  above-mentioned  suppositions  is  much  the 
Mine.  Although  we  must  declare,  that  the  shortesty  and,  withal,  most  wholesome 
way  of  thinking,  w^ill  always  be  with  the  wise  vulgar,  without  refinement  or  in¬ 
quiry,  simply  to  say,  “  all  things  are  God’s  doing  *  !”  It  is  by  following  these  short 
roads,  that  both  theologians  and  philosophers  are  conducted  into  error.  “  We  see  a 
little,  presume  a  great  deal,  and  so  jump  to  the  conclusion.’*'  (Locke.)  Atheism  is 
just  the  termination  of  another  short  road.  Instances  of  this  hrevi  rnanu  style  of 
r..  .soiling  abound  in  the  jKiem  of  Lucretius,  and  in  the  writings  of  Hobbes ;  and  the 
Very  same  weakness  may  be  remarked  in  the  writings  of  some  eminent  divines. 

(B) — It  must  be  admitted  that  these  heavenly  attributes  do  not  yet  appear  in  most 
men,  and  that  where  they  do  not  appear,  we  have  no  natural  evidence  even  of  their 
existence,  or  of  the  high  origin  and  destiny  to  which  we  refer  them.  That  they  do, 
however,  exist  in  all  tnetiy  though  apparent  in  very  fewy  and  that  the  Spirit  of  Grod  is 
both  able  and  willing  to  give  them  manifestation  and  activity,  is  a  doctrine  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  has  raised  our  ideas  cf  the  moral  perfectibility  of  man,  by  raising  our 
ideas  of  the  moral  agency  of  God.  It  has  revealed  to  us  a  new  principle  of  improve¬ 
ment  which  philosophy  could  never  have  discovered.  The  difference  between  na¬ 
tural  and  revealed  religion,  and  between  the  two  systems  of  morality  which  neces¬ 
sarily  arise  out  of  each,  is  shmvn  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Luke’s  Gospel,  verses  18—27. 
'i'he  claims  of  Christianity  are  proixirtional  to  the  powers  which  it  promises :  it  de¬ 
mands  more  duty,  because  it  gives  more  strength ;  it  commands  us  to  work  out  our 
salvation  with  fear  and  tremblingy  because  God  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do. 
The  obligations  which  it  imjxjses  arc  calculated  to  excite  an  anxiety  and  a  terror, 
which  can  only  be  dis^iclled  by  the  freeness  and  extent  of  its  promises.  This  is  that 
religion  which  is  described  as  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  the  savour  of  death  unto 
death,  according  to  the  temper  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  “  Can  these  dry 
bones  live  ?”  is  the  question  of  Nature.  “  Yes,  they  can  live,”  is  the  answer  which 
has  conic  down  from  God.  Much  suffering,  however,  is  necessary  in  our  progress 
to  this  divine  life ;  and  Christianity,  by  revealing  the  means  as  well  as  the  endy  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  calculated  to  excite  greater  terror,  as  w’ell  as  greater  joy  and  gratitude, 
than  can  be  usually  excited  by  natural  religion.  Its  effect  is  like  that  of  Jacob’s  vi- 
sion  ;  And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and  he  said.  Surely  the  l.a)rd  is  in  this 
place,  and  I  knew  it  not.  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful  is  this  place  ! 
thi,  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven  !”  John  xii. 

and  xvi.  17 _ 22.  See  the  two  Sermons  of  Gambold,  on  the  Joy  and  the 

I  car  of  Religion. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  natural  and  revealed  religion  with  one 
another,  except  by  adorning  the  principle  of  universal  redemption.  The  salvation 
purchased  by  Christ  is  gr.ituitous,  “  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast it 
|nust,  therefore,  be  universaly  like  the  Divine  goodness.  We  are  assured  that  there 
is  no  crime  which  the  mercy  of  God,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  will  not  par- 
'Ion,— no  sin  which  the  grace  or  moral  agency  of  God  cannot  subdue.  It  appears  to 
*110,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  is  implied  in  Christianity, 
though  not  expressly  affirmed  in  the  New  Testament  $  and  that  it  is  just  because  it 
is  implied,  that  it  is  not  aflirmed  Revelation  is  not  designed  to  supersede,  but  to  aid 
the  exercise  of  rc'ason,  and  to  supply  its  deficiencies.  It  supplies  all  the  necessary 
premises,  and  it  leaves  us  to  draw  the  conclusions  by  the  exercise  of  reason  and  mo- 
*“ul  sense.  The  conclusions  tliat  we  adopt  cannot  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 

*  IIow  little  is  the  mind  satisfied  in  the  common  road  I  yet  how  it  trembles  in 
leaving  it !  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  critical  period  or  boundary  set  to  every  man’s 
understanding,  to  which,  w'hcn  it  comes,  it  is  struck  back,  and  recoils  upon  itself ; 

a  bird  that  has  fled  to  the  utmost  of  its  strength,  must  drop  down  upon  whatever 
?mund  is  below  it ;  so  the  mind  henceforth  wiU  not  be  able  to  strike  out  any  new 
thought,  but  must  subsist  on  the  stock  of  funner  conclusions,  and  stand  to  them,  how- 
ever  def  etivc."  Gambold's  Letter  to  E.  V.  Esq. 
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NOTES. 

(A)— The  following  passage  from  Dr  Paley’s  work  on  Natural  Theology  (which 
deduces  the  principles  of  that  science  from  the  evidence  of  contrivance  alone,  while 
the  evidence  of  causation,  though  not  expressly  excluded,  is  implicitly  set  aside,  as 
belonging  to  a  difTerent  science,)  the  following  passage,  I  say,  is  designed  to  obviate 
an  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  creation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  altogether 
destroys  the  evidence  for  that  doctrine,  and  leaves  no  foundation  for  our  belief  in  it, 
except  the  authority  of  philosophers.  1  have  aluidged  Dr  Paley's  language,  but 
have  not  altered  his  meaning. 

One  question  may  possibly  have  dwelt  in  the  reader’s  mind  in  the  perusal  of 
these  obs^ations,”  (On  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  eye,  as  compared  with  that 
of  optical  instruments,)  viz,  “  Why  should  not  the  Deity  have  given  to  the  animal 
the  faculty  of  seeing  at  once  $  Why  this  circuitcnis  perception,  the  ministry  of  so 
many  means  ?  Why  resort  to  contrivance,  w’here  pow’er  is  unlimited  ?  Contrivance, 
hy  its  very  nature,  is  the  refuge  of  imperfection.  To  have  recourse  to  expedients 
implies  drfect  of  power.  This  question  belongs  to  the  other  senses,  and  indeed  to 
almost  all  the  operations  of  nature.  The  question,  therefore,  is  of  very  wide  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  amongst  other  answers  to  it,  besides  reasons  of  which  probably  we  are  ig¬ 
norant,  one  answer  is  this :  It  is  only  by  the  display  of  contrivance  that  the  existence, 
the  agency,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  could  he  testifed  to  Ids  rational  ci  caturesJ^* 
It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  quotation  farther,  because,  if  Dr  Paley’s  argument 
is  good,  it  follows  plainly  that  we  neither  have,  nor  (as  our  faculties  are  constituted) 
can  haxH:,  any  evidence  that  the  materials'  of  the  universe  have  been  created.  Wc 
cannot  infer  the  operation  of  creative  power,  either  from  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
or  from  the  operations  of  our  ow'n  minds  ;  and  we  can  obtain  no  knowledge,  and 
even  form  no  idea  of  the  Divine  agency,  independently  of  these  phenomena  and  these 
operations. 

Extract  from  Gambold’s  Sermon  on  the  Reasonableness  and  Extent  of  Religious 
Reverence.  “  However  common  it  is  on  the  tongue,  atheism  it  must  ever  be  to  term 
any  effect  or  occurrence  natural,  with  the  intention  to  deny  thereby  that  it  is  divine, 
or  to  exclude  God  entirely  out  of  it.  W^hich  is,  at  the  same  time,  most  extremely 
absurd :  for  must  not  the  Great  Architect  necessarily  preside  still  over,  and  direct 
every  wheel  of  his  owm  machine  ?”  (The  architect  does  not  direct  the  wheels  of  his 
machine,  except  by  the  arrangement  which  he  gives  to  them,  and  the  mutual  action 
to  which  he  subjects  all  the  parts  of  the  fabric.)  “  He  doth  (if  we  will  believe  the 
Scripture,)  whatsoever  pleaseih  him,  in  heaven,  and  on  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  end  in  all 
deep  places.  He  gives  com,  and  wine,  and  oil.  It  is  He  also  that  sends  famine,  sword, 
pestilence,  and  determines  the  operations  of  these  his  messengers*.  One  time, 
says  the  Bible,  an  epidemic  di^mper  raged;  and  that  no  man  hereafter,  on 
such  occasions,  might  look  alone  to  noxious  qualities  in  the  air,  or  the  like,  the  veil 
was  for  once  drawn  aside,  and  presented  to  open  view  the  destroying  angel  of  the 
Most  High,  This  is  the  Scripture  account  of  occurrences  here  below'. 

(It  appears  to  me  that  this  account  admits  both  a  natural  and  an  intelligent  agency. 
It  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  the  former  is  implied  In  the  language  of  Scripture  as 
clearly  as  the  latter  is  affirmed.) 

“  Neither  let  any  reasono-  hatter  himself  that  this  is  a  system  only  for  those  who 
believe  a  Bible.  It  is  impossilhe  to  conceive  any  religion  at  all,  or  to  conceive  any 
trust,  comfortable  resignation,  repentance,  ot  grssIiiMdc,  towards  the  Deity,  adapted 
to  the  successive  scenes  of  human  life,  upon  any  other  foundation.  For  what  a 
dreary  void  are  we  left  in— what  a  sullen  and  total  suspense  of  all  those  sweetest 
emotions  of  the  soul  tow’ards  its  Maker,  which  are  to  it  as  respiration  is  to  the  bodj , 
the  moment  the  least  exception  is  but  imagined  from  the  general  rule,  that  ‘ 
finger  of  God  is  in  all  things  !*  As,  on  the  one  hand,  with  reqicct  to  such  an  excepted 
instance,  there  would  be  no  intelli^nt  and  gracious  being  for  us  properly  to  honour, 
love,  and  trust  in,  to  supplicate  or  thank,  in  that  event ;  so,  on  the  other,  if  but  sonw 
things,  were  they  ever  so  few,  did  then  come  to  pass  without  him,  more 
then,  to  make  short  work,  why  not  all  f  and  so  we  are  without  God  iff  the  xtorld. 

•  There  is  inexpressible  sublimity  in  Job  xxxviiL  31,  &c.  But  these  image?' 
press  the  idea,  not  of  an  omnipotent  Creator,  but  of  an  omniscient  Superintendant  a 
Governor,  w’hose  universal  influence  and  authority  is  the  necessary  consequence  o  w 
universal  knowledge  and  infallible  wisdom.  But  knowledge,  how'ever  universe,  and 
wisdom,  however  infallible,  can  only  extend  to  the  production  of  effects  that  are 
possible. 
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If  any  one  could  warrant  that  this  melancholy  issue  in  practice  shall  not  follow, 
and  if  we  could  be  assured  that  the  Almighty  shall  ex  ery  where  be  acknowledged  as 
concerned  in  some  manner  or  other,  be  it  as  acting  by  a  pure  immediate  power,  or 
for  purposes  of  favour  or  chastisement,  overruling  the  alrcady^ettled  causes,  (restrain* 
ing  secretly  here,  impelling  and  guiding  the  aim  there,  though  sometime,  perhaps, 
barely  approving  their  spontaneous  course,)  we  might  with  more  patience  suffer  men 
to  abound  each  in  his  own  philosophy,  to  delineate  the  mechanical  rise  and  process 
of  earthquakes,  as  they  trace  up  every  other  event,  to  some  ingenious,  if  not  true 
spring.  For,  as  to  the  result,  each  of  the  ahovc-mentioned  suppositions  is  much  the 
uim,.  Although  we  must  declare,  that  the  shortest,  and,  withal,  most  wholesome 
way  of  thinking,  will  always  be  with  the  wise  vulgar,  w  ithout  refinement  or  in¬ 
quiry,  simply  to  say,  “  all  things  are  God’s  doing  *  !”  It  is  by  following  these  short 
roadSf  that  both  theologians  and  philosophers  are  conducted  into  error.  “  We  see  a 
little,  presume  a  great  deal,  and  so  jump  to  the  conclusion.'^'  (Locke.)  Atheism  is 
just  the  termination  of  another  short  road.  Instances  of  this  hrevi  menu  style  of 
r..isoning  abound  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  and  in  the  writings  of  Hobbes ;  and  the 
Very  same  weakness  may  be  remarked  in  the  w'ritings  of  some  eminent  divines. 

(B) — It  must  be  admitted  that  these  heavenly  attributes  do  not  yet  appear  in  most 
men,  and  that  where  they  do  not  appear,  we  have  no  natural  evidence  even  of  their 
existence,  or  of  the  liigh  origin  and  destiny  to  w’hich  we  refer  them.  That  they  do, 
however,  exist  in  all  men,  though  apparent  in  very  few,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
both  able  and  willing  to  give  them  manifestation  and  activity,  is  a  doctrine  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  has  raised  our  ideas  cf  the  moral  perfectibility  of  man,  by  raising  our 
ideas  of  the  moral  agency  of  God.  It  has  revealed  to  us  a  new  principle  of  improve¬ 
ment  which  philosophy  could  never  have  discovered.  The  difl'erence  between  na¬ 
tural  and  revealed  religion,  and  between  the  two  systems  of  morality  which  neces* 
sarily  arise  out  of  each,  is  shown  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Luke’s  Gospel,  verses  18—27. 
I'hc  claims  of  Christianity  are  proportional  to  the  powers  which  it  promises :  it  de¬ 
mands  more  duty,  because  it  gives  more  strength ;  it  commands  us  to  work  out  our 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  because  God  w'orketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do. 
The  obligations  which  it  imposes  arc  calculated  to  excite  an  anxiety  and  a  terror, 
which  can  only  be  dispelled  by  the  freeness  and  extent  of  its  promises.  This  is  that 
religion  which  is  described  as  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  the  savour  of  death  unto 
death,  according  to  the  temper  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  “  Can  these  dry 
bones  live  ?”  is  the  question  of  Nature.  “  Yes,  they  can  live,”  is  the  answer  which 
has  come  dow  n  from  God.  Much  suffering,  however,  is  necessary  in  our  progress 
to  this  divine  life ;  and  Christianity,  by  revealing  the  means  as  well  as  the  end,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  calculated  to  excite  greater  terror,  as  well  as  greater  joy  and  gratitude, 
than  can  be  usually  excited  by  natural  religion.  Its  effect  is  like  that  of  Jacob  s  vi¬ 
sion  ;  ‘‘  And  Jacob  aw’aked  out  of  his  sleep,  and  he  said.  Surely  the  lx)rd  is  in  this 
place,  and  I  knew  it  not.  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful  is^this  place ! 
thii  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven  !  John  xii. 

21,  25,  and  xvL  17 _ 22.  See  the  two  Sermons  of  Gamboid,  on  the  Joy  and  the 

I'car  of  Religion. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  natural  and  revealed  religion  with  one 
another,  except  by  adopting  the  principle  of  universal  redemption.  The  salvahon 
purchased  by  Christ  is  gri-.tuitous,  “  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast it 
jnust,  therefore,  be  universal,  like  the  Divine  goodness.  We  are  assured  that  there 
i*  no  crime  which  the  mercy  of  God,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  will  not  par¬ 
don, — no  sin  which  the  grace  or  moral  agency  of  God  cannot  subdue.  It  appears  to 
therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  is  implied  in  Chnsti^ty, 
though  not  expressly  affimud  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  it  i^st  ^ 

«  implied,  that  it  is  not  aflirmed  Revelation  is  not  designed  to  super^e,  but  to  aid 
the  exercise  of  reason,  and  to  supply  its  deficiencies.  It  suppUes  all  the  neceesary 
premises,  and  it  leaves  us  to  draw  the  conclusions  by  the  exercise 
fal  sense.  The  conclusions  tliat  we  adopt  cannot  be  contrary  to  the  sptrU  of  t  e 


*  “  How  little  is  the  mind  satisfied  in  the  common  road  !  yet  how  it  trembles 
leaving  it !  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  critical  period  or  boundary  set  to  every  man 
understanding,  to  which,  when  it  comes,  it  is  struck  back,  and  recoils  upon  i^  • 
^  a  bird  that  has  fled  to  the  utmost  of  its  strength,  must  drop  down  upon  wha  v 
P^nd  is  below  it ;  so  the  mind  henceforth  will  not  be  able  to  strike  out  any  iw 
thought,  but  must  subsist  on  the  stock  of  former  conclusions,  and  stand  to  them,  n 
^  (‘r  defective."  Gambold's  Letter  to  E.  V.  Esq. 
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Christian  if  they  tend  to  forward  the  growth  of  the  Christian  character. 

It  is  by  the  faithful  application  of  this  moral  test,  Matthew  vii.  15 — 20.,  rather  than 
by  minute  criticism  on  the  words  of  Scripture,  that  the  Christian  doctrines  may  be 
ascertained.  This  principle  is  not  peculiar  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  not  by  the  analysis  of  words  or  phrases  that  we  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  certain 
obscure  passages  in  Shakespeare,  but  by  that  sort  of  personal  acquaintance  whidi 
may  gradually  be  obtained  by  the  frequent  perusal  of  his  writings.  The  passage  to 
be  explained  suggests  a  variety  of  meanings,  and  out  of  these  we  select,  by  a  sort 
of  acquired  instinct,  the  meaning  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  scope  of  the  |)assage, 
and  the  genxut  of  the  anthor.  The  errors  that  we  commit,  by  following  this  method, 
may  subject  us  to  the  censure  of  a  verbal  critic,  but  they  do  not  lessen  either  the 
profit  or  the  pleasure  of  our  private  studies.  In  fact,  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
exerting  only  a  certain  degree  of  energy,  and  this  energy  must  be  withdrawn  from 
little  objects,  before  it  can  be  applied  to  great  purposes. 

The  following  passage  seems  to  me  to  exhibit,  not  merely  the  ingenuous  charac. 
ter  of  an  individual,  but  the  natural  progress  of  religious  knowledge  in  every  sin- 
cere  and  candid  mind.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  the  discovery  of  so  much 
evidence,  and  only  so  much  evidence,  as  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  true  from 
the  false  ;  and  the  last  verse  seems  to  refer  to  such  discoveries  of  the  moral  gt^rii- 
ment  of  God  as  are  not  accessible  in  our  present  state  of  being.  “  Philip  findeth 
Nathaniel,  and  saith  unto  him.  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets  did  wTite,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph  :  And  Nathaniel  saith 
unto  him.  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  Philip  saith  unto  him, 
Come  and  tee.  Jesus  saw  Nathaniel  coming  to  him,  and  saith  of  him.  Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.  Nathaniel  saith  unto  him,  Whence  knonest 
thou  me  /  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when 
thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee.  Nathaniel  answered,  and  saith  unto  him. 
Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel.  Jesus  answered  and 
saith  unto  him.  Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the  fig-tree,  believesi 
thou  ?  Thou  shall  see  greater  things  than  these.  And  he  saith  unto  him,  Verih/, 
wrily,  I  say  unto  you,  hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  at. 
cending  and  detcending  upon  the  Son  of  matu*' — John  L  45— 51. 

(C) — “  In  those  cases  where  men  cannot  hope  for  any  direct  control  over  one  another’s 
actions,  we  find  them  endeavouring  to  tyrannize  indirectly,  with  regard  to  thought  and 
feeling ;  and  it  is  this  absurd  conduct  that  so  frequently  damps  the  pleasures  of  social 
intercourse.  Even  the  solitary  pleasures  of  the  heart  are  not  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  malignant  interference.  In  human  estimation,  it  is  better  to  inflict  pain  than  to 
exert  no  power  at  all ;  and  men  therefore  will  often  attempt  to  sap  and  destroy  the  finest 
emotions  of  their  neighbours,  by  representing  the  object  which  excites  those  emotions 
as  ridiculous  or  chimerical.  In  transforming  it  with  falsehoods,  they  make  a  pretence 
of  shewing  its  true  nature ;  they  call  him  a  dupe  ;  and,  what  is  the  most  bitter  of  all 
insults,  assume  the  language  of  a  strong  mind  informing  a  weaker ;  while  it  is 
evident  the  laugh  must  always  be  on  their  side,  because  they  possess  a  firm  bold  of 
his  feelings,  and  can  wound  them  as  often  as  they  please ;  and  because,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  commonly  no  hold  of  theirs,  and  is  unable  to  reciprocate.  It  is  this 
circumstance  which  renders  scepticism  so  inviting  a  creed  to  the  generality.of  man¬ 
kind.  Human  scepticism  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  a  system  of  unfair  ne. 
gations,  contrived  with  a  view  to  insult  and  oppress  those  who  derive  emotion,  or  any 
other  advantage,  from  the  truth.  But  when  men,  living  together  in  society,  find  ^at 
even  their  emotions  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  others,  an  alarm  is  given  to  their 
pride ;  and  at  last  no  one  dare  cultivate  any  feeling,  until  he  can  be  sure  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  sympathy  fixnn  his  companions.  There  is  a  singular  resemblance  tetween  t  e 
extremes  of  barbarism  and  refinement.  The  courtier  mortifies  his  imagination  a 
affections  for  the  same  reason  that  a  savage  mortifies  his  body.  The  object  of 
is  to  guard  against  disgrace ;  which  is  very  seldom  the  case,  because  there  are  ew 
feelings  in  which  an  extensive  circle  will  even  join.  A  wretched  meagreness  o  ^ 
is  the  consequence.  People  walk  about  like  shadows  and  skeletons,  because 
must  not  present  any  substance  to  be  struck  at ;  and  after  all  their  endeavours 
shun  laughter,  become  at  last  ridiculous  in  the  mass,  as  an  example  of  m 

have  been  forced  to  abandon  all  the  best  enjoyments  of  their  nature,  by  the  b  in  • 
petulence  of  one  another  Fragmcntt  and  Fictions,  by  Peudemots,  p.  S6.  Of  • 


•  “  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek  not 
hohour  which  cometh  from  God  only  ?”  John,  v.  44. 
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Contrast  the  preceding  passage  with  the  following  one,  from  Uosw'ell’s  Life  of 
Dr  Johnson.  The  weakness,  in(|uietude,  and  imperfect  conviction  of  the  friends  of 
religion,  must  give  great  advantages  to  the  mischievous  dexterity  and  heartless 
irony  of  its  enemies. 

“  Mr  Murray,  one  day,  praised  the  ancient  philosophers  for  the  candour  and  good 
humour  with  w'hich  those  of  dirterent  sects  (•’sputed  with  each  other.  “  Sir,”  said 
Johnson,  ‘‘they  disputed  with  good  humour,  because  they  were  not  in  earnest.  Had 
the  ancients  been  serious  in  their  belief,  we  should  not  have  had  their  gods  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  manner  w'e  find  them  represented  in  the  jwets.  The  |)eople  wmuld  not 
have  suficred  it.  They  disputed,  w  ith  good  humour,  iijwn  their  fanciful  theories, 
because  they  were  not  interested  in  the  truth  of  them.  Accordingly,  you  see  in  Lu¬ 
cian,  that  the  Epicurean,  who  argues  only  negatively,  keeps  his  temper ;  the  Stoic, 
who  has  something  positive  to  preserve,  grows  angry.  Being  angry  with  a  man  w’ho 
controverts  an  opinion  w'hich  you  value,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  vnecsincss 
which  you  feel.  Every  man  who  attacks  my  belief,  dimlnUlu’s^  in  some'  degree,  rny 
confidence  in  it,  and  therefore  makes  me  uneasy ;  and  I  am  angry  with  him  w'ho 
makes  me  uneasy  *.  Those  only  who  believed  in  revelation,  have  bt'en  angry  at  hav¬ 
ing  their  faith  called  in  question,  because  they  only  had  something  on  which  they 
could  rest  as  matter  of  fact.”  Mr  Murray  :  “It  seems  to  me  that  w'e  are  not  an¬ 
gry  with  a  man  for  controverting  an  opinion  which  w’c  Ijclieve  and  value  ;  we  rather 
pity  him.”  Johnson  :  “  Why,  Sir,  when  you  wish  a  man  to  have  that  belief  "which 
you  th'ink  is  of  injin'ite  advantage,  {chdoagxng  ihe  idea,)  you  wish  w’ell  to  him;  but 
your  primary  consideration  is  your  own  qiiictd*  (It  is  obvious  that  this  consideration 
h  0.  sedfudt  one  ;  that  it  must  detract  both  from  the  happiness  arising  from  religious 
sentiments,  from  the  humility  and  benevolence  arising  from  religious  joy,  and  from  the 
moral  injlucnce  arising  out  of  all  these  qualities.  SujKirstition  is  a  sort  of  religious 
hy|K>chondria  ;  the  former  has  the  same  inlluence  on  the  health  of  the  soul  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  on  that  of  the  body.)  “  If  a  madman  w  ere  to  come  into  this  room  w  ith  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  no  doubt  we  should  pity  the  state  of  his  mind  ;  but  our  primary  considera¬ 
tion  would  be,  to  take  care  of  ourselves  -f*.  We  should  knock  him  down  first,  and  pity 
him  afterw'ards.  No,  Sir  !  every  man  will  dispute  with  great  good  humour  upon  a 
su’oject  in  which  he  is  not  interested.  I  will  not  dispute  very  calmly  on  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  another  man's  son  being  hanged  ;  but  if  a  man  zealously  enforces  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  my  own  son  will  l)e  hanged,  I  shall  certainly  not  lx;  in  very  good  humour 
with  him.”— Consider,  Sir,  how  you  should  like,  though  conscious  of  your  inno¬ 
cence,  to  be  tried  before  a  jury',  for  a  capital  crime,  once  a-week.”  It  is  evident 
that  Dr  Johnson’s  reasoning  supposes  that  the  principles  of  religion  are  not  only  ex¬ 
posed  to  attack,  but  easily  weakened  by  it ;  and  this  is  not  true.  There  is  no  eiror  in 
the  reasoning,  but  the  fact  assumed  is  not  true.  Some  writers  have  deduced  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  toleration  from  the  uncertainty  of  religious  principles  ;  but  the  inference  fol¬ 
lows  much  more  easily  and  strongly  from  the  opposite  premises.  1  he  truth  is,  that 
the  friends  of  religion  do  not  know  their  strength,  and  the  enemies  of  religion  do  not 
know  their  w'eakness.  See  Jeremiah  xxiii.  25 — 29. 


*  If  anger  proceeds  from  uneasiness,  and  uneasiness  from  involuntary  doubt,  this 
anger  may  be  considered  ns  the  homage  w'hich  a  less  perfect  conviction  pays  to  a  more 
perfect  conviction.  Is  there  any  thing  in  political  slavery  so  humiliating  as  this  ?  En 
quo  discordia  perdnxit  miseros !  .  j  j 

“  L’omne  lay,  (juand  il  ot  medire  de  la  loy  Christienne,  ne  doit  pas  deflTendre 
la  loy  Christienne  ne  mais  que  de  I’espee,  dequoi  il  doit  donner  parmi  le  ventre  de¬ 
dans,  tant  coinme  elle  y  wut  entrer.” 

Joinville,  quoted  by  Gibbon,  Decline  and  F all.  Chap.  lix.  Note  93. 

This  is  just  Dr  Johnson’s  opinion,  translated  into  the  style  and  idiom  of  a  darker 
age. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  JOHN  AND  HIS  HOUSEHOLD. 

(  Conchied,) 
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And  John  heard  of  all  this,  and 
much  was  he  grieved  for  poor  Pat¬ 
rick,  as  he  loved  his  brother  dearly; 
and  he  would  often  say  to  AV’^ill,  “  I 
must  see  my  dear  brother  Patrick,  and 
know  how  rie  fares.**  See  your  bro¬ 
ther  Patrick,  Sir  !’*  Will  would  say  ; 

I  wonder  how  a  sensible  gentleman 
could  speak  so ;  his  fever*s  quite  in¬ 
fectious,  Sir : — quite  infectious,  or 
may  I  be  roasted  to  a  cinder : — be¬ 
sides,  Sir,  he*d  think  nothing  of 
blowing  your  brains  out ; — never 
saw  a  man  in  such  a  pickle,  Sir ! 
But  1*11  see  that  he  be  cared  for ; 
leave  that  to  me,  I  pray  you :  poor 
gentleman !  I  love  him  with  my 
heart,  and  shall  have  him  kindly 
used.**  Away  he  would  go,  and  return 
again  in  a  few  minutes.  I  pray 
you,  how  is  it  with  poor  Patrick  .J^** 
John  would  say.  Don*t  ask  me.  Sir, 
if  you  love  me,**  Will  would  reply. 

On  my  soul  Pin  quite  ashamed  of 
him  ; — never  thought  before  he  had 
lost  his  senses  altogether.  ^V'^hy,  Sir, 
I  made  *em  baste  him  lustily  with 
their  cudgels  before  my  own  eyes  ; — 
nay,  more  than  that,  I  took  this  stick 
myself,  and  gave  him  two  or  three 
hearty  bangs  with  my  own  hands ; — 
took  that  trouble  myself,  I  assure 
you : — and,  what  do  you  think — he 
never  said  so  much  as  '  thank  you, 
Sir  !* — an  ungrateful,  thankless  dog  ! 
pray  you.  Sir,  never  trouble  your  head 
about  him,  but  just  let  him  go  to  pot 
his  own  ^ay  I  ** 

Now  all  that  I  shall  say  more  of 
Wilfs  doings,  shall  be  to  tell  how  he 
behaved  to  one  of  John*s  neighbours, 
whose  nam.^'was  Toledo.  This  Toledo 
was  one  of  those  gentlemen  whose 
steward  Ferrara  had  turned  away. 
He  coaxed  him  out  of  his  master *s 
house,  under  pretence  of  treatinghim 
to  a  glass  from  Francis*  cellar  ;  but 
once  he  had  got  him  out  he  kept 
him  out,  and  put  in  one  of  his  own 
brothers  in  his  stead,  as  was  his  w’ay. 
Indeed  it  was  all  one  to  Toledo;  you 
might  have  changed  the  people  about 
Inm  six  times  a-day,  and  he  would 
never  have  taken  any  notice ;  and 


indeed  if  the  roof  had  been  blown  off 
his  house,  he  would  scarcely  have 
missed  it.  Let  him  have  his  pipe,  and 
his  bottle  of  wine,  and  he  would 
bask  in  the  sun,  and  take  his  nap, 
and  let  the  world  wag  as  it  would. 
He  had  a  steward,  like  all  the  rest  of 
*em  (and  a  hopeful  pack  they  were, 
except  John's,  who  was 'a  jolly, 
hearty  fellow)  ;  but  the  chaplain- 
one  of  Peter's  family — was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  man  in  his  house,  and  used  his 
master  in  such  a  way  as  was  never 
before  seen.  He  would  say  to  him, 
“  Isn’t  the  moon  made  of  Dutch 
cheese.  Sir?"  or,  Doesn’t  five  and 
three  make  nine  ?** — Then  if  Toledo 
should  say,  “  I  pray  you  let  me  con¬ 
sider  the  thing  a  moment,*’  he  would 
take  his  nose  into  a  pincers,  or  hold 
his  fingers  into  the  fire,  until  Toledo 
roared  again  ;  and  at  last  the  honest 
gentleman  would  be  glad  to  cry  out, 
(as  perhaps  any  of  us  would  do,) 
‘‘  To  be  sure  it  is  as  you  say.  Sir, 
and  I’m  a  blockhead  not  to  see  it  at 
once  !**  But  could  Toleelo  submit  to 
such  usage  as  this  ? — why,  no  ;  nei¬ 
ther  did  he  indeed.  So  one  day  he 
called  his  household  together,  and,  to 
their  great  amazement,  (for  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  heard 


o  speak  a  mouthful  of  sense,)  makes 
i  speech  to  them  about  his  affairs. 
^  My  lads,"  says  he,  “  Pm  not  going 
;o  run  mad,  as  neighbour  Francis  did; 
K)  there  needs  be  no  palaver,  as 
;here  always  is  in  this  country,  when 
i  gentleman  talks  about  his  matters  : 
— and  I  tell  you,  on  the  word  of  a 
gentleman,  (and  if  Pm  not  a  gentle- 
nan,  I  know  not  who  is,)  “  1  tell 
^ou,  my  lads,  as  I  say,”  continued 
Toledo,  “  that  I  shan’t  hurt  a  skin 
)f  one  of  you,  if  so  be  you  behave 
jrourselves  discreetly,  and  attend  o 
ny  orders.  But  look  ye,  now,  here  s 
i  crabstick,  not  a  light  one,  I  W'oniise 
you, — and  mayhap  I  know  how  o 
handle  it  a  bit;  and  whoso  makes  any 
grumbling  about  doing  what  1  desi  , 
why,  let  him  see  how  his  T 
feel  by  this  time  to-morrow .  o  » 
first  and  foremost,  Mr  Peter,  ) 
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may  march  to  your  own  apartment, 
ami  wait  thou  till  I  have  time  to 
speak  to  you, — and  you,  Mr  Steward, 
vou’ll  follow  me,  and  I'll  let  you  know 
how  I’ll  have  my  matters  managed, 
—and  the  rest  of  you,  go  each  to  his 
own  work,  and  that  quietly  ; — and  I 
say,  my  lads — just  mind  the  crab- 
stick — that’s  all,*”~and  from  that 
time  forth  Toledo  rilled  his  house  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  his 
brother  Port,  who  lived  next  door  to 
him,  did  the  same  in  his  house.  Now 
when  the  other  stew’ards,  that  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood,  heard  of  all  this, 
they  were  like  to  lose  their  wits 
(such  of  them  as  had  any)  for  very 
rage ;  and  they  swore  they  would 
make  Toledo  let  his  matters  go  on  in 
their  old  w’ay,  say  the  contrary  who 
would.  So  a  parcel  of  them  came 
together  to  consult  upon  this  matter, 
and,  after  a  great  deal  of  talking  and 
storming,  it  came  to  this,  that  Bour- 
by,  Francis*  steward,  said  he  would 
settle  the  affair  himself,  and  this  he 
set  about  accordingly.  He  got  a 
rabble  of  idle  fellows  collected,  and 
he  posted  them  round  Toledo's  house 
in  such  a  way  that  nobody  could  get 
out  or  in  for  them.  And  what  reason 
did  he  give  for  this,  think  ye  } — why, 
he  spread  a  report  through  the  coun¬ 
ty  that  Toledo  had  got  the  Scotch 
fiddle  into  the  house,  and  was  dis¬ 
eased  himself,  and  all  his  people  with 
him  ;  and  that  he  (Bourby,  that  is 
to  say)  had  just  planted  some  honest 
folks  about  the  house,  lest  the  infec¬ 
tion  should  get  out,  and  so  he  and 
Francis,  being  Tol^o’s  next  neigh¬ 
bours,  should  catch  it.  But  behold 
what  follows.  Out  comes  Toledo, 
and  asks  him  what  he  meant  by 
bringing  such  a  string  of  thief-look¬ 
ing  rascals  about  his  doors  ? — where¬ 
upon  Bourby,  who  by  this  time  had 
made  matters  up  with  his  fellows, 
called  out  to  Toledo,  **  I’d  have  you 
know.  Sir,  it’s  all  owing  to  my  regard 
for  you ;  and  it’s  the  opinion  of  all 
your  friends  and  wellwishers,  that 
you’ll  never  thrive  until  you  leave 
off  those  new-fangled  ways  you  have 
lately  fallen  upon  : — and  also,  that 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  your 
health  to  have  your  nose  pulled,  and 
your  fingers  broiled  a  little,  by  your 
chaplain,  who  is  a  sensible  man,  and 
knows  what  agrees  with  your  constitu¬ 
tion.  And  to  shew  my  love  towards 


you,  as  1  say  seeing  that  you,  labour 
under  a  bit  of  a  mistake,  1  mean  to 
have  you  cudgelled  into  a  better  way 
of  thinking — all  in  a  friendly  way, 
you  know — and  I’m  sure  you’ll  thank 
me  for  it  afterwards !” 

Now,  the  instant  that  John  heard 
of  all  these  doings  he  fell  into  a 
downright  passion.  “  What !”  said 
he,  Bourby  ! — the  same  that  I 
picked  oft'  the  streets  not  six  weeks 
ago — and  now  to  insult  my  particu¬ 
lar  friend — an  honest,  peaceable  gen¬ 
tleman,  too! — and  to  meddle  with  his 
private  matters!  Til  break  every  bone 
in  his  botly  !”  “  Aye,  and  well 
would  he  earn  it  at  your  hands,  to 
my  mind,”  quoth  Will,  who  had 
been  overhearing  his  master ;  but 
really.  Sir,  methinks  you  have  had 
enough  of  quarrelling  with  your 
neighbours,  and  I  can’t  see  why  you 
should  be  in  the  middle  of  every 
dog’s  fray  ; — but.  Sir,  if  you’ll  just 
allow  me  to  deal  with  him.  I’ll  teach 
him  how  to  meddle  with  quiet  peo¬ 
ple’s  affairs: — an  impudent,  crack- 
brained  scoundrel,  that  he  is  ! — I’ll 
do  for  him.  Sir.”  Off  goes  Will, 
forthwith,  and  writes  a  letter  to  Bour¬ 
by,  as  follows : 

My  dear  and  worthy  Bourby  ! 

I  write  you  this,  just  to  inform 
you,  that  you’re  a  foolish,  meddling, 
obstinate  booby ;  and  you  have  no 
more  ado  with  Toledo’s  matters  than 
1  have  with  the  man  in  the  moon. 
And,  therefore,  I  have  to  tell  you, 
once  for  all,  that  if  you  do  offer  to 
enter  Toledo’s  door,  or  otherwise 
molest  him, — mark  my  words,  now, 
— I  tell  you.  Sir,  as  I  say,  and  you’ll 
do  well  to  take  notiee,  that  if  you 
do  fall  out  upon  neighbour  Toledo, 
as  you  propose,  why,  then,  you  may 
do  so and  so,  wishing  you  all  suc¬ 
cess,  I  am  your  constant  and  affec¬ 
tionate  friend,  &c.” 

And  to  Toledo  he  likewise  wrote 
as  follows : 

**  Mr  Toledo ! 

‘‘  I’m  told  that  your  neighbour 
Bourby  has  taken  it  into  his  head, 
like  an  impudent  puppy  as  he  is,  to 
meddle  with  your  family  affairs,  and 
would  have  you  give  up  every  thing 
again  into  the  hands  of  your  stew¬ 
ard — and,  for  my  part.  I’d  see  him  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  first ;  only, 
if  you  don’t  do  as  he  desirw  you. 
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why,  1  bare  no  iloiibt  hut  he'll  cut 
your  threat ; — which  he  may  do,  for 
idl  t^t  1  care, — aud  so  look  vou  to 
it!" 

So  Bourby  sends  a  cousin  of  his 
own,  whose  name  was  Hilt,  along 
with  the  vagabonds  before  mentioo- 
ed,  to  break  into  Tolcxlo’s  house. 
Ai^  Hilt  immeiliately  bethought 
himself  how  this  was  to  be  done ; 
so,  after  taking  some  time  to  consi¬ 
der,  “  Harkee,  my  lads,"  quoth  he, 
“  rU  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  secret, — only, 
see  vou  don't  let  it  go  abroad,  as  that 
miglit  spoil  all : — a  cunning  fox 
this  Tol^o! — but  ITi  match  him, 
it's  like.  So,  what  am  I  to  do,  my 
lads,  1  pray  ye  ? — please  to  guess,  if 
ve  can  ; — why,  just  this — 111 — I'll 
knock  at  tlie  door  !"  **  A  lucky  fan¬ 
cy  !"  cried  all  the  fellows ;  “  who 
would  have  thought  of  it  ? — this 
comes  of  being  a  steward's  cousin." 
So  they  knocked  at  the  door  accord¬ 
ingly,  but  nobody  answered  them. 
“  Why,  if  they  don't  come,  it's  no 
fault  of  ours,"  quoth  Hilt;  sliall 
we  go  in,  my  lads  ?"  ‘‘  Aye,  marry," 
quoth  they  ;  it's  like  we  shall  tind 
him  soon."  In  they  go,  but  no  To- 
leilo  to  be  seen.  “  Ho  !  Mr  Toledo  ! 
— a  few  gentlemen  come  to  visit  you 
— please.  Sir,  to  come  and  receive 
them — and  roaring  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  they  went  scampering  through 
the  house.  Still  no  Toledo  to  ^ 
seen.  **  A  devilish  otld  fellow  this !" 
quoth  Hilt ;  what's  to  be  done  ?” 
“  MTiy,  what  signides  waiting  here?" 
says  one  fellow.  **  For  my  part, 
I’ll  have  a  nap,"  says  a  second.  I 
pray  ye,  ray  lails,  has  any  of  you  got 
a  pack  of  cards  ?"  says  a  third  ;  and 
all  stood  looking  at  one  another. 
But  at  last  they  came  to  a  closet 
where  Toletlo  had  locked  himself  up, 
along  with  his  steward,  and  Hilt  and 
the  rest  of  ’em  immediately  called  to 
him  to  open  the  door,  and  let  loose 
his  steward ;  to  which  Toledo  re¬ 
plied,  “  Open  the  door,  forsook  ‘ 
I’d  sooner  be  cut  into  hawk's  mM, 
Sir.  So,  if  you're  wise,  begone  ;  for 
you  may  as  well  expect  to  pluck 
down  one  of  the  stars  to  light  your 
pipe  withal,  as  that  1  ahall  open  the 
d<w  to  you !"  “  And  for  my  part," 
cried  the  steward,  **  I  iha'nt  stir  a 
foot,  I  promise  you ; — never  had 
things  more  to  my  mind  in  my  life; 
and  my  master's  a  most  kind,  cxccl- 
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lent  genticir.an,  ami  I’m  mighriW 
obligati  to  him  for  wba:  be  hath 
done.”  “  Nay,  then,"  quoth  Hilt. 
“  here  goes,  my  lx»ys !"  U  iiing  a  kick 
at  the  door  with  his  foot.  ‘‘Merer 
on  us.  Sir !"  cried  Toledo  immediatt^ 
ly,  “  1  bad  no  idea  you  would  be¬ 
have  in  that  rude  way  !~can’t  vou 
ask  one  civilly  to  open  the  door,  Sir, 
and  it  shall  be  done.  Mighty  glad 
to  see  vou.  Sir,  I  assure  you,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  coming  out :  “  hope  Mrs 
Hilt,  and  the  young  Masters  and 
Misses,  are  well.’'  But  no  sooner 
had  Toledo's  stewanl  got  out,  than 
he  swore  he  would  have  his  master 
broilctl  alive,  before  he  was  an  hour 
older,  and  then  there  was  such  a 
rumpus — but  the  rest  of  the  story  I 
shall  tell  at  another  time. 

«  •  •  •  • 
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- Will  you  indeeil,  Mr  Impu¬ 
dence  ? — why,  then,  you  may  carry 
your  crabbed  scrawls  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor  yourself ;  I  suppose  Constable’s 
shop  is  just  as  near  you  as  my  cham¬ 
ber  is  ;  and  perhaps  the  people  there 
may  never  have  seen  a  goost  before, 
— unless  that  some  of  their  syarf 
authors  may  pass  for  such, — so  that 
you'll  be  a  novelty  to  them.  But, 
fwr  my  part.  I’ll  have  no  more  con¬ 
cern  with  you  or  your  idle  tales  ei¬ 
ther.  Who  knows  what  may  lie  un¬ 
der  all  these  stories  of  Johns,  and 
Ferraras,  and  the  like?— 11  it  bad 
been  in  time  of  war,  I  might  have 
stood  the  chance  of  being  bangeil,  on 


spicion  of  maintaining  a  treason- 
le  correspondence  with  the  cnemv. 
any  a  bloodv  plot  has  been  hateb- 
u^er  mucii  fairer  appearana's. 
may  be  as  well,  too,  that  the  Bs* 
as  Corpus  Act  is  not  umler  ws- 
nsion,  otherwise  1  might  perha^ 
ve  been  required  by  my  Lonl  Au- 
cate,  on  this  present  occasnm.  to 
re  some  specimen  of  my 
pounding  parables  and 
r  which  purpose,  no  doubt,  1  sbou  i 
ve  been  allowed  the  beneht  of  » 
iet  and  secluded  apartment,  W 
t  more  undisturbed  exercise 
[itemplatioB  on  these 
d  the  farther  advaatage  of 
ality  of  regimen,  whidi  is  ^ 
lod  to  have  the  least  eft^t  tn  jp<^ 
cing  an  obtuscucss  on  iheinicil^^- 


tual  powers  I  But  I  lucd  uoi,  Mr  K^U. 
!,>r,  bo  ta-skin^  mv  invention  in 
rin^  to  niysi'lt*  what  inisi'hiets 
have  arist'n  from  this  unlucky  his¬ 
tory,  which  1,  in  some  unaccount- 
ible  way,  have  Ix'en  brought  into 
concern  with  ;  since  there  has  been 
a  rt'asonable  quantity  of  vexations 
that  have  rcoZ/jr  sprung  from  it.  It 
is  ivnly  a  fortnight  ago  since  I  re- 
ct'iveti  a  letter  from  Lieut.  >LKilt, 
ri'siiling  in  BiK>khritlge,  ilesiring  an 
explicit  disavowal  of  mv  having  re- 
prtsenttxl  him  umler  the  name  i>t* 
Ferrara,  or  else  to  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  a  gentleman  !  1  .un  always 

ilisiHist'd  to  contribute  to  the  satisjac^ 
of  my  friends,  by  every  means 
in  my  jx)wer  ;  but  when  a  man  is  so 
unreasonable,  that  nothing  will  satis¬ 
fy  him  but  my  taking  in>on  myself 
the  ortico  of  a  tariff,  his  improve¬ 
ment  of  archcry  therewithal,  then  1 
must  Ik'  allow  eil  to  treat  him  with  that 
piece  of  advice  which  philosophers 
generally  tender  to  j>ersons  of  immo- 
tlcrate  wishes, — namely,  to  eontinc 
his  desires  to  attainable  objects.  Hut 
supposing  my  complaisance  to  b<'  as 
gnat  as  would  here  be  rcquiretl,  1 
beg  to  know*  what  chance  1,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  13s.  id.  a-year,  free 

rental, — a  justice,  moreover,  **  in  fair 
round  belly*  with  good  ca^wn  lined,” 
— what  chance  could  1  have  at  such  a 
ganu',  with  a  halfy-iia,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  half-fed  Lieutenant?  M’hy, 
Sir,  if  1  were  exposetl  to  a  lire  of 
musquetry,  w’ithhim  right  before  me, 
he  would  afford  me  no  more  protec¬ 
tion  than  a  lishiDg-nxL  1  might  be 
bored  like  a  honey-comb,  before  ever 
l»e  would  get  a  scratch,  liesides,  Sir, 
mauslaughter  is  his  profession  ;  and 
I’m  told  he  will  turn  a  guinea  into  a 
gold-rii^,  by  tossing  it  up  in  the  air, 
ami  letting  a  shot  tnrougn  it !  Now 
there  is  a  small  circumstance  that 
somewhat  railiutes  against  my  pro¬ 
ficiency  as  a  marksman,  whicli  is, 
an  unfortunate  practice  I  have  of 
shutting^  my  cycj  when  discharging 
fire-arms, — at  least  1  did  so  on  the 
only  occasion  I  ever  remembor  hav¬ 
ing  tired  a  gun  ;  and  that  was  once* 
in  the  days  of  roj  courtship,  in  order 
to  let  Mrs  Vision  see  1  was  no  cow¬ 
ard, — well  knowing  that  “  none  but 
the  brave  deserves  the  fair  !”  1  how¬ 
ever  made  such  a  display  of  markf 
rttuuhip,  (is  that  what  you  call  it  ?) 
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even  under  this  disadvantage,  that  1 
have  no  doubt  1  sliould  have  moile 
a  distinguished  shot,  if  1  had  duly 
cultivated  my  talents  in  after  life  ; 
for  next  wet'k  then‘after.  a  pkve  of 
very  tine  mutton  having  been  hixmght 
to  my  table,  uixm  my  inquiring  if 
this  was  of  my  own  rt'aring.  No.  1 
was  told  :  not  just  exactly  that,  hut 
it  was  of  my  own  killing.  And  suh- 
seipient  explanations  ltd  roe  to  un¬ 
derstand,  tnat  it  was  |>art  of  a  shi'cp 
formerly  ht  longing  to  my  neighlwur, 
Mr  Uenlwell.  which  had,  it  stvms, 
met  with  a  suddendeath,  and  which 
the  proprietor  had  aftcrwanls  ofK'rt'tl 
to  me  for  sale,  under  cireuiustamx's 
that  would  have  rt'ndend  it  stmu'- 
what  unhandsome  in  me  to  decline 
the  purchase'.  If  ever,  then,  1 
sliould  chance  to  have  an  **  afikir” 
with  any  |X'rstm,  you  will  see  it 
must  be  uMU'ittiHglVf  as  1  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  never  embark  in  it  with  my 
cyrs  ofitH,  But  while  on  this  sul^ 
ject.  1  cannot  forht'ar  exjiressing  my 
astonishment,  that  “men  of  honour, 
who  are  in  general  so  punctilious, 
have  never  cstablislied  some  formula 
for  the  adjustment  of  such  difH'rt'iict's 
as  1  have  stated  to  exist  bttwt'en  me 
and  Lieut. M* Kilt:  and  1  would  hum¬ 
bly  pro{xise,  that  the  distance  from 
which  each  of  the  )>arties  is  to  tire, 
should  always  be  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  his  diameter,  his  {Kriphery,  or  his 
solid  content,  w  hichever  of  tlie  thn'e 
methoils  may  he  thought  to  ri'st  u|Km 
the  fairest  mathematical  principle. 
For  this  jnirpose,  there  ought  always 
to  be  on  the  tield,  along  with  the  so- 
iximls  and  surgi'ons,  two  skilful 
gers,  who,  from  th^ir  exiH'rience  in 
measuring  ardent  stdrifs,  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  best  qualiticxl  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  ottice  rt'quirtd.  And 
this  would  only  make  it  iiect'ssary, 
that  all  ix'rsons  going  to  tight  a  duel 
should  first  give  mdtee  tu  the  rxt'he- 
man^  in  the  same  way  as  tanners 
and  brewers  are  ohligt'il,  in  many  of 
tlic  operations  belonging  to  their  re¬ 
spective  callings,  to  hold  previous 
communication  with  that  obnoxious 
functionarv. 

Hut  M*Kilt  is  not  the  only  person 
who  has  imagined  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  history  which  1  have  furnish- 
iHl  you  with.  Mr  Lawliker  desires 
me  to  make  an  apology  to  him,  in 
the  public  j>apcr8,  before  the  tilting 
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down  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  tell¬ 
ing  me,  that,  otherwise,  1  may  expect 
to  hear  from  his  agent.  And,  since 
the  mention  of  duelling  has  led  me 
to  propose  some  improvements  uix)n 
that  honourable  of  determining 
controversies,  I  might  here,  j^erhaps, 
render  the  same  service  to  that  other 
mode,  generally  resorted  to  by  those 
who  have  less  courage  than  cash, 
and  less  prudence  than  either, — the 
legal,  to  wit.  But  my  doing  so 
might  perhaps  offend  such  persons 
as  are  averse  to  sinecures,  (averse,  I 
mean,  to  other  people's  enjoying 
them  ;)  since  I  should  thereby  only 
he  saving  the  present  Lawr  Commis¬ 
sion  a  piece  of  duty  for  which,  no 
doubt,  they  will  be  adequately  paid. 
And  if  these  should  happen  to  be 
less  qualified  for  the  task  than  I  am, 
the  fault  must  rest  with  His  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Ministers,  for  not  having  ap- 
jwinted  me  a  Commissioner.  And  I 
am  persuaded  they  have  often  been 
soundly  rated  for  oversights  of  less 
moment. 

You  may  believe  I  furnished 
M‘Kilt  and  Lawliker  each  with  a 
peremptory  written  disavowal  of  what 
they  had  imputed  to  me  ;  and  of 
this  document  I  have  several  copies 
lying  by  me,  with  blanks  ready  to 
be  filled  up,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  hereafter  assail  me  with 
similar  complaints. 

The  third  sj^ies  of  controversy 
into  which  I  have  been  inveigled  by 
this  unlucky  history,  (if  controversy 
it  be  called,  where  one  of  the  parties 
is  entirely  passive,)  is  one,  the  evils 
of  which  press  more  closely  upon  me 
than  those  of  either  of  the  other  two ; 
nor  can  I  devise  any  means  by  which 
they  may  be  shortened  or  alleviated  ; 
for  I  happen,  like  many  other  sen¬ 
sible  persons,  to  be  less  expert  in 
providing  remedies  for  those  evils 
which  1  am  actually  experiencing, 
tlian  for  those  that  are,  at  the  time, 
unfelt  by  me  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
1  sometimes  think  I  display  more  in¬ 
genuity  in  discovering  how  matters, 
in  which  I  have  no  concern,  ought 
to  be  managed,  than  I  can  always 
command  for  my  own  immediate  oc¬ 
casions.  In  addition,  then,  to  my 
other  troubles,  Mrs  Vision  has  com¬ 
menced  an  attack  upon  me,  for  my 
imprudence,  as  slie  calls  it,  in  putting 
inysi'lf  in  print ;  a  piece  of  fool-hardi- 
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ness,  wdiich,  she  says,  she  never  saw 
any  one  yet  venture  upon,  (except  au¬ 
thors  by  profession,  who  being  “  bred 
to  the  business,”  know  how  to  guard 
against  disagreeable  consequences,) 
who  did  not  from  thence  reap  mani¬ 
fold  perplexity  and  tribulation ;  and 
sheseemsdetermined,  as  far  as  she  has 
the  means  in  her  powder,  to  prevent 
my  case  from  forming  any  exception 
to  the  truth  of  this  wholesome  obser¬ 
vation.  What  she  complains  of 
most  heavily  and  constantly  is  a  re¬ 
port  which  she  says  has  gone  a- 
broad,  that  this  house  is  haunted  by 
an  e\al  spirit;  but  perhaps.  Sir,  I 
could  furnish  an  interpretation  of 
this  alleged  phenomenon,  without  be- 
ing  under  any  necessity  of  ascribing 
it  to  supernatural  causes — verb,  snp. 

I  expected  to  get  some  sort  of  in¬ 
formation  from  the  spirit,  or  from 
the  continuation  of  the  history  itself, 
which  would  have  enabled  me  to 
vindicate  myself  from  the  suspicions 
which  I  had  incurred,  of  having  in¬ 
tended  to  take  ojf*’  some  of  my 
neighbours ;  suspicions  which,  how¬ 
ever  groundless,  have  been  the  cause 
of  my  being  treated,  of  late,  in  a  very 
distant  manner  by  many  of  my  most 
intimate  acquaintances.  1  was  per¬ 
fectly  ignorant,  however,  of  the 
means  proper  for  raising  a  spirit; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  was  not  quite 
clear  how  far  it  was  right,  or  safe, 
to  try  any  operation  of  this  kind, 
which  would  evidently  savour  too 
much  of  dabbling  in  the  occult  arts ; 
a  species  of  pursuit  for  which  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  no  predilection.  1  was 
determined,  accordingly,  that  I  would 
try  nothing  in  the  shape  of  inwnta- 
tions  or  charms :  at  the  same  time,  I 
thought  there  could  be  no  great  harm 
in  consulting  the  learned  Dr  Scleusn- 
schwaknerius  de  Somniis— a  book  in 
which  there  are  some  curious  obser¬ 
vations  upKin  dreams  and  visions, 
and  I  found,  that,  by  reading  this 
book,  I  always  accomplished  what  is 
held  to  be  one  indispensable  preli¬ 
minary  towards  dreaming — namely, 
that  of  falling  asleep.  But  1  may 
here  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  it 
is  a  vulgar  error  to  imagine  that 
sleep*  is  necessary  for  dreaming  i  of 
it  is  certain  there  ar^  such  thmg®^ 
waking  dreams ;  and  to  these,  m  » 
I  myself  was  a  go^ 
some  forty  years  ago.  It  is  this 
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ot  dreams  to  which  I  conceive  the  gination.  Now,  Sir,  as  1  am  one  of 
well-known  rule  of  interpretation  by  those  readers  that  always  try  to  im- 
contraries  is  most  applicable ;  at  prove  upon  their  author’s  ideas,  1 
least  my  individual  experience  has  immediately,  after  reading  Dr  S., 
led  me  to  this  conclusion  ;  for  1  re-  bethought  myself  of  the  various 
member,  about  the  season  now  men-  means  that  might  be  devised  for  the 
tioiied,  having  had,  among  many  improvement  of  the  imaginative  fa- 
others,  some  very  clear  dreams  of  culty ;  and  it  immediately  oecurre«l 

the  bliss  supreme  of  wedded  life,”  to  me,  that  I  had  always  felt  my 
which,  according  to  the  rule  of  inter-  powers  of  imagination  greatly  in- 
pretation  just  noticed,  have  been  ex-  creased,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
actly  verified :  others,  in  like  man-  according  to  the  theory,  those  of 
ner,  portending  that  I  should  be  a  my  reason  greatly  diminished,  when 
great  author,  a  great  general,  a  great  in  the  company  of  imaginative  men, 
nabob,  a  great  member  of  parlia-  such  as  Mr  (Toodfellow,  Bailie 
ment,  and  many  other  great  things,  Drowncare,  Dr  Draindry,  and  others 
have  received  (always  resorting  to  of  the  same  character  and  disposi- 
the  same  mode  of  exposition)  an  tion  ;  and  the  effect  has  always  been 
equally  complete  fulfilment.  But  I  the  greater,  when,  to  the  inff uence  of 
must  proceed  to  unfold  the  theory  of  such  a  circle,  there  has  been  sui)cr- 
tlie  learned  Scleusnschwaknerius —  added  the  genial  air  of  that  temple 
(who,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  has  of  liberty,  a  tavern,  or  public,  as  it 
left  a  fp'eat  name  to  posterity ;  so  is  vernacularly  styled :  for  freedom 
great,  indeed,  that  I  shall  in  future,  and  imagination,  you  know,  are  ideas 
for  the  sake  of  your  printers,  make  not  admitting  of  separation.  Per¬ 
il  appear  by  its  representation,  the  haps  some  people  might  suggest,  that 
letter  S, — the  first  and  most  distin-  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  peculiar  effects 
guished,  as  a  representative  always  now  hinted  at  might  be  attributed  to 
is:) — he  states  the  human  mind  to  other  causes,  most  generally  brought 
consist  of  two  great  faculties,  reason  into  operation  when  loving  friends 
and  imagination  ;  and  adds,  that  meet  in  a  house  of  entertainment, 
every  man  possesses  these  two  in  such  But,  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  dc- 
a  manner,  that  what  he  has  of  the  dining  the  discussion  of  this  point, 
one  he  wants  of  the  other — the  I  shall  merely  put  forward  Sir  Isaac 
proportion  between  them  being  al-  Newton’s  very  judicious  mle  of  phi- 
ways  regulated  in  much  the  same  losophy,  that  more  causes  are  not 
manner  as  that  between  the  weights  to  be  assigned  for  any  phenomenon 
at  the  extremity  of  a  steel-yard,  than  what  are  both  true  and  sufli- 
Those  who  are  most  famous  for  the  cient  to  explain  it.”  But  it  will  no 
perfection  of  reason,  are  mathemati-  doubt  be  objected,  that  the  project 
cians.  East  India  Directors,  lords  and  which  I  am  nov/  describing  myself 
ministers  of  state,  grocers  and  ma-  as  having  conceived,  for  the  cultiva- 
nufacturers.  Those,  again,  in  whom  tion  of  my  imaginative  powers,  would, 
imagination  is  the  prominent  quality,  even  if  completely  successful,  be  en- 
are  poets,  travellers,  metaphysicians,  tirely  insufficient,  as  a  means  of  ob- 
Whigs,  liars,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  taining  the  ultimate  end  1  had^  in 
There  is  an  intermediate  class,  in  view,  since  the  dream  or  vision 
whom  the  two  faculties  are  so  ex-  which  I  wanted  to  procure  was  not 
actly  blended,  (as  in  the  case  of  of  that  kind  which  could  be  called 
Dr  S.  himself,)  that,  as  sometimes  solely  a  work  of  my  own 
takes  place  in  the  mixture  of  two  tion,  the  apparition  that  had  been 
colours,  you  cannot  perceive  either  seen  by  me  having  left  an  actual 
the  one  or  the  other.  But,  in  the  substantial  manuscript,  which 
case  of  the  same  individuals,  each  of  therefore  be  something  extrinsic 
these  faculties  exert,  at  different  sea-  my  mind  or  fancy. ^  Now,  Sir,  i 
sons,  different  degrees  of  influence ;  might  be  quite  sufficient,  on  this  oc- 
thus,  as  Dr  S.  observes,  in  our  wa-  casion,  to  state  what  Mr  Hume 
king  hours,  reason  enjoys  the  chief  (David,  I  mean*)  has  so  well  proved, 
sway— in  dreams  and  visions,  ima-  that  matter,  in  general,  exists  roer  y 

*  His  namesake,  Joseph,  so  far  from  doing  away  with  matter,  often  makes  a  irry 
serious  matter  of  what,  in  the  good  old  times,  used  to  be  reckoned  fio  matter  a 
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in  imagination  : — and  this,  to  say  the 
truth,  is  the  first  practical  purpose 
to  which  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
apply  his  lucubrations  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  But,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
persons  whose  confused  intellects 
may  be  unable  to  perceive  the  pre¬ 
cise  applicability  of  this  proposition 
to  the  point  in  question,  1  shall  re¬ 
pel  the  objection  ill  the  way  in  which 
objections  brought  by  Brougham, 
and  Tierney,  and  other  such  wrong¬ 
headed  people,  against  certain  public 
measures,  are  sometimes  repelled — 
by  simply  declaring  it  to  be  frivolous 
and  vexatious,  and  advanced  wdth  no 
other  view  but  to  embarrass  and  per- 
)>lex  ;  a  most  apt  illustration,  by  the 
bye.  of  the  prodigious  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  generalizing :  upon 
which  I  would  now  beg  leave  to  of¬ 
fer  a  few  ivords,  as  an  appendix  to 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart’s  chapter 
upon  that  subject. 

Would  you  refute  a  man,  then, 
who  should  maintain  that  a  pea 
is  bigger  than  a  turnip,  you  must 
use  one  species  of  argument ;  for 
one  who  should  say  that  twice  six 
is  more  than  twelve,  you  must  have 
another ;  or,  if  it  should  be  main¬ 
tained  that  heavy  taxes  are  not  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  those  that  pay  them, 
— that  delays  of  law  are  not  bene¬ 
ficial  to  suitors,— or  that  the  King 
of  Spain  has  not  more  wdsdom  than 
all  his  subjects  put  together, — for 
every  such  absurdity  you  must  have 
a  particular  refutation.  But  if,  col¬ 
lecting  all  the  different  kinds  of 
refutation  you  might  thus  employ, 
you  throw  away  the  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  and  pi'culiarities  of  each, 
and  retain  the  common  generic  qua¬ 
lity  bidonging  to  all,  the  marrow,  as 
it  were,  and  essence  of  the  whole; 
then  you  will  have  such  a  logical 
canon,  or  theorem,  as  I  have  now 
(after  the  manner  of  some  doughty 
dialecticians  of  the  present  day)  used 
with  such  signal  success;  wiiat,  in 
shwt,  will  serve  to  refute  any  argu¬ 
ments  or  reasoning  whatsoever,  of 
whatever  nature,  or  on  whatever  sub¬ 
ject  : — ^just  as  an  algebraist,  by  means 
of  a  few  X’s  and  Y’s,  and  lines  and 
crosses,  will  solve  you  more  arithme¬ 
tical  puzzles,  than  could  be  done  by 
^1  the  rules  of  Cocker  and  Wingate. 
Every  one  must  have  observed  how 
the  mere  word  innovation  has  been 
*n»dc  to  confound,  without  farther 


ado,  the  multiplied  arguments  which 
silly  people  advance  in  favour  of  an 
improvement  (as  they  call  it)  on 
some  of  our  civil  institutions ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  how  the  words  re¬ 
volution,  faction,  discontent,  have 
grappled,  single-handed,  and  with 
success,  too,  against  all  that  has  been 
written,  or  said,  or  imagined,  about 
liberty,  justice,  rights  of  man,  and 
such  like  visionary  stuff. 

But  to  return :  you  will  perceive 
that  I  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of 
pleasant  company  upon  my  imagi¬ 
native  powers ;  and  I  accordingly 
contrived  to  meet  with  some  choice 
companions  at  the  Barrel  and  Jug, 
trusting  that  I  might  be  able  there¬ 
by  to  induce  that  frame  of  mind 
best  calculated  to  invite  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  my  airy  visitant — for 
he,  and  all  of  his  kind,  are  no  doubt 
well  acquainted  with  the  mental 
variations  peculiar  to  us  mortals, 
and  chuse  to  appear  to  us  while  in 
those  moods  which  they  know  to  be 
most  favourable  for  our  entering  into 
communication  with  them.  The  first 
night,  however,  that  I  made  my  ex¬ 
periment,  1  did  not  fall  upon  that 
happy  adjustment  of  the  two  great 
internal  powers,  which  was  desirable. 

I  never  learned  from  Dr  S.  which  of 
them  is  most  employed  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  solution  of  that  problem,  which, 
more  than  all  the  other  operations  of 
the  mechanical  philosophy  put  to¬ 
gether,  is  a  source  of  trial  and  vexa¬ 
tion  to  the  admirers  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship,  namely,  that  which  prescribes 
the  method  of  preserving  the  centre 
of  gravity ;  and  on  going  past  the 
miller’s  door,  on  my  way  home,  1 
happened,  by  a  small  error  in  calcu¬ 
lation,  to  suffer  a  trifling  overplus  of 
bulk  and  density  to  accumulate  ufion 
that  side  of  the  line  of  gravity  which 
lay  next  to  the  mill-jKind.  I  was 
brought  to  a  cool  consideration  of  the 
oversight, by  the  thorough  immersion 
which  followed  ;  and  before  I  readi¬ 
ed  home,  the  illusions  of  imagination 
had  given  place  to  the  more  unin¬ 
teresting  perceptions  of  seii^  am 
reason.  And  among  the  realities  to 
which  I  had  now  been  renders  sen¬ 
sible,  may  be  included  the  Iwture 
which  Mrs  Vision  took  occasion 
found  upon  the  drcumstance  tna 
had  taken  place.  I  afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  marginal  note  upon  a  pa 
ticular  chapter  on  Dr  S.’a  treaus , 
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nientioneil  this  specific  for  restoring  since  ever  I  first  medtiled  with  it,  it 
the  balance  of  power  m  th^  cases  is  tlie  last  Itortion  you  shall  ever  re- 
where  imagination  might  have  as-  ceive  from  me.  And  so  no  more  at 
sumed  an  undue  supremacy.  present,  or  in  future,  (upon  this  sub- 

I  was  more  lucky,  however,  in  my  ject,  at  least,)  from  your  obliged  ser.: 
xt  cxpeninent.  1  arrived  in  safety  vant,  ^ 


at  home,  with  the  reasonable  faculty 
in  a  proper  state  of  subordination  to 
its  colleague,  and  having  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  my  easy- chair,  began  to 
think  intently  upon  the  personage  I 
was  so  desirous  of  seeing  ;  when  at 
last,  to  be  sure,  appear  he  did  !  'fhe 
manner  in  which  he  came  in,  by  some 
strange  fatality,  entirely  escaped  my 
observation.  I  was  determined,  how¬ 
ever,  to  watch  his  departure  narrowly, 
and  without  attending  to‘  the  MS. 
which  he  threw  down,  very  uncere¬ 
moniously,  upon  the  table,  I  sat  with 
ray  eyes  steadily  tixed  upon  him, 
trusting  within  myself  that  he  should 
lind  his  match  for  once.  He  seemed 
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Letter  from  Mrs  Vision ^  which  did 
not  arrive  until  after  the  fore froin^- 
had  been  put  to  press. 

\st  Xovemher  1823. 

Jia  EDITOR,- 

I  AM  extremely  sorry  and  asha¬ 
med  to  find  that  my  husband  lias 
been  writing  some  very  foolish  sto¬ 
ries,  and  has  sent  them  to  your  Ma¬ 
gazine,  to  be  printed  and  sold  like 
other  books ;  wdiich  is  a  misfortune 


to  guess  my  thoughts  ;  and  casting  that  never  before  happened  to  any  of 
a  malicious  grin  at  me,  suddenly  our  family,  that  any  of  them  should 


stretched  forth  his  hand,  as  I  thought, 
to  take  up  the  MS.  again  from  the 
table.  Resolved  to  prevent  this  un¬ 
expected  act  of  resumption,  I  started 
forward,  and  was  suddenly  awaked 
from  my  dream,  or  trance, — or,  as  Dr 


make  fools  of  themselves  in  that 
manner,  as  none  of  my  relations,  or 
Mr  Vision’s  either,  ever  publishetl  a 
book  before,  or  any  thing  of  that 
sort :  and  I  assure  you,-  Sir,  you 
will  have  little  credit  for  bringing 


S.  would  say,  my  reason  assumed  its  this  disgrace  upon  jieople  of  respect- 
sovereignty  over  imagination,  for  the  ability.  And  1  think  it  was  enough, 
purpose  of  letting  me  understand  in  all  conscience,  for  Mr  Vision  to  ex- 
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that  I  had  kicked  down  the  table 
with  the  candles  upon  it,  a  decanter 
of  water  and  a  glass-inkstand,  books, 
papers,  &c.  &c.  I  stood  for  a  little 
in  blank  amazement,  being  now  both 
literally  and  metaphorically  in  the 


pose  himself  and  his  drunken  practi¬ 
ces  in  his  ow’n  neighbourhood,  with¬ 
out  spreading  it  out  at  Edinburgh, 
where  1  am  informed  there  are  per¬ 
sons  who  do  nothing  else  but  hunt 
for  such  stories  about  country  peo- 


literally  and  metaphorically  in  the  tor  such  stories  about  country  ^o- 
dark ;  forthwith  in  comes  my  whole  pie,  merely  to  laugh  at  them  ;  which 
household  together,  alarmed  at  the  is  not  good  manners,  to  laugh  at 
uproar.  Did  you  see  it  V'  said  those  who  are  perhaps  as  good  as 
I  hastily.  “  See  what  The  themselves.  And  more  than  that, 

ghost !  the  ghost!”— then  for  screams,  many  of  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
and  shrieks,  and  wailings!  Betty,  hood,  with  whom  I  used  to  be  on 
Jemmy,  Christopher, — all  crowding  good  terms,  now  taunt  me  with  it ; 
and  jostling  about  me,  every  one  some  saying, So !  there  s  no  sjvak- 
thinking  his  neighbour  a  ghost.  But  ing  to  your  husband  now,  or  cIm  it 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  farther  with  will  be  in  print  a  week  af^:  — 
the  history  of  my  disasters,  except  others  again,  “  It  seems,  Mrs  Vision, 
that  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  there  s  a  ghost  in  your  house was 
astonishing  effrontery  of  Mrs  V.,  who  hody  ever  murdered  there? 

not  only  maintained,  against  all  my  mercy  on  us  .-—1  wonder  you 
asseverations,  that  there  had  been  no  afraid  to  sleep  in  the  imuse  . 
spirit  in  the  room,  but  insisted  that  Sir,  this  story  of  a  ghost  is  nothing 
she  had  seen  the  MS.,  which  1  brought  else  than  one  of  my  husband  s  drun- 
in  proof  of  the  occurrence,  in  ray  ken  fancies,  as  there  never  were  anjr 
hands  that  morning  !  The  MS.  I  ghosts  in  my  family,  or  my  husbands 
now  send  you,  but  as  1  have  had  no-  either,  except  a  white  calf  that 
thing  but  distress  and  indignities  Vision  s  father  once  saw,  whicn  was 
•  .n.,  .....  4  D 
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all  owing  to  his  being  drunk  ;  be-  Vision  is  to  be  taken  before  the  Pres- 
cause  I  remember  that  the  calf  was  bytery,  to  be  burned  for  witchcraft, 
kill^,  to  prevent  its  appearing  which  is  a  great  scandal  to  all  his 
^ain^  and  that  I  eat  of  the  flesh  of  friends.  And  the  worst  of  it  all  is, 
it,  made  into  veal-soup,  which  con-  that,  ever  since,  I  can  get  none  of  my 
vinced  me  that  there  is  no  such  thing  servants  to  go  to  bed,  or  even  to  go 
as  ghosts  at  all,  except  Macbeth’s  up  or  down  stairs  in  the  dark,  with- 
ghost,  in  the  History  of  Scotland,  out  a  white  candle  in  their  hand; 
which  appeared  to  George  Bucha-  and  1  can  assure  you,  however  you 
nan;  and  they  say  there’s  a  picture  may  make  light  of  it,  that  this  is 
of  it  on  the  cover  of  your  Magazine,  very  expensive,  for  candles  are  very 
with  flames  of  fire  all  round  it.  And  dear  at  present ;  and  all  owing  to  your 
there  has  nothing  been  talked  of  in  printing  my  husband’s  drunken 
this  neighbourhood,  for  two  or  three  whims ;  which  ought  to  be  punished, 
months  past,  but  about  this  ghost ;  to  prevent  peaceable  people  from  be- 
and  they  are  telling  such  stories  ing  made  a  laughing-stock  of,  with- 
about  it,  that  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  out  their  own  consent,  as  1  am  told 
go  to  church,  where  every  body  stares  you  and  many  others  in  Edinburgh 
at  me  as  if  I  were  a  ghost  myself ;  do,  not  excepting  the  King  and  his 
though,  I  assure  you,  I’m  no  more  like  Ministers,  which  is  high  treason, 
a  ghost  than  my  neighbours,  neither  And  I  can  assure  you,  that  none  of 
is  Mr  Vision,  though  he  were  not  my  Mr  Vision's  family  or  mine  were  ever 
husband.  They  say  that  it  appeared  murdered,  but  all  died  in  the  ordi- 
in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog,  without  a  nary  way,  with  a  doctor  beside  them, 
head,  which  came  down  die  chimney  and  as  much  physic  as  they  could 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  mid-night,  and  hold  their  face  to ;  and  you  know 
after  running  three  times  howling  nobody  ever  troubled  their  friends 
round  the  room,  vanished  in  a  blue  after  that ;  which  shews  that  they 
flame,  and  was  turned  into  a  book  of  have  died  in  a  regular  way,  and  ac- 
black  art !  Others,  again,  say  that  it  cording  to  their  own  satisfaction  ; 
was  a  man  ten  feet  high,  with  a  which  is  a  great  comfort  to  their  dis- 
white  sheet  round  him  ;  and  because  consolate  relatives,  in  this  transitory 
the  room  was  too  low  to  let  him  scene.  For  which  cause,  this  is  to 
stand  erect,  he  took  off*  his  bead,  and  inform  you,  tliat  you  are  not  to  print 
laid  it  down  on  the  table  beside  him  ;  any  thing  my  husband  sends  you  in 
and  that  whenever  the  cock  crew,  he  future,  although  he  should  be  foolish 
burst,  with  a  crack  like  a  gun,  and  enough  to  do  so ;  which  is  not  to  be 
a  smoke  that  killed  all  the  rats  in  wondered  at,  seeing  that  he  is  often 
the  house ;  and  that,  instead  of  his  in  liauor,  and  then  all  manner  of 
head,  there  wsls  found  a  book  with  fooli^  fancies  come  into  his  head ; 
German  letters,  all  printed  back-  and  take  notice,  that  1  won't  be  liable 

wards,  that  could  only  be  read  by  a  for  any  expense  for  paper,  or  pnnU 
particular  kind  of  spectacles  tnat  ing,  or  any  thing  else  of  that  kind, 
turned  the  letters  the  right  way ;  because  I  consider  it  an  imposition, 
and  they  say  that  Mr  Vision  wrote  And  1  am  told  there  is  wmething 
to  Edinburgh,  to  some  person  that  about  myself  in  Mr  Vision's  stones, 
had  swam  across  the  Red  Sea  to  and  I'll  know  what  it  is,  too, 

Italy,  to  learn  black  art  from  the .  I  can  lay  my  hands  upon  the  Ma- 
Poj]«  of  Rome,  to  get  him  a  pair  of  gazine ;  because  Mr  Vision 
spectacles ;  and  that  Peter  Packman  keeps  it  locked  up,  no  doubt,  . 
brought  ^em  out,  and  lost  them  that  I  should  see  it.  But  * 
three  tiroes  by  the  way,  and  found  lies,  whatever  it  is ;  to  which  I  hope 
them  i^in  a  mile  farther  on  than  the  you  will  pay  attention,  to  save  tar- 
plaoe  that  he  hail  missed  them.  And  ther  trouble.  And  1  am.  Sir,  your 
some  ill-natured  persons  say  that  Mr  humble  servant, 

Marcakbt  Vision. 
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I  HATE  a  hackneyM,  drivelling  invocation, 
Of  heathenish  muse,  whom  Grecian 
{)uets  feignM, 

As  if,  forsooth,  by  such  mad  adoration. 
Any  advantage  had  been  ever  gain'd. 

These  tickle  gypsies  I  despise,  *od-rot-*em ! 

I  always  choose  to  write  on  my  own  bot¬ 
tom. 

Or  if,  at  any  time,  T  seek  a  muse, 

I  look  for  some  divinity  in  petticoats. 

Whose  eyes,  of  diamond  light,  new  fire  in¬ 
fuse. 

And  cram  my  brain  choke-full  of  witty 
thoughts. 

And  bright  ideas,  and  amusing  fancies. 

Till  all  my  page  in  its  own  glory  glances. 


In  some  less  barlmrous  and  doubtful  fa¬ 
shion. 

And  put  not  thus  the  bard's  ghost  in  a 
passion. 

Yet  fear  not,  Smollet !  for  thy  name  will 
last ; 

Thy  monument  is  not  of  stone  and 
lime ; 

And  as  for  him  w  ho  dar'd  his  hands  to 
cast 

On  this  poor  safeguard  'gainst  the 
wTcck  of  time, 

I'd  fell  him  to  the  earth— the  unletter'd 
tinker — 

With  an  old  volume  of  your  “  Humphrey 
Clinker !" 


It  was  a  lovely  morn  ;  the  rising  Sun, 

Snuffing  again  the  light  and  balmy  air. 

His  “  coat  of  many  colours”  had  put  on. 

And  golden  breeches,  none  the  worse 
for  w'ear; 

And  for  a  morning  draught,  “  to  wet  his 

Kin*,” 

He  sipp’d  the  dew-drops  of  a  thousand 
hUls. 

We  sail'd  for  that  delicious  place,  Dum¬ 
barton, 

Proud  of  its  castle— prouder  of  its 
rock,— 

Though,  to  speak  truth,  it  looks  just  like 
a  wart  on 

The  face  of  Nature :  people  surely  joke 

When  they  compare  it  to  those  cliffs  that 
frown 

So  grandly  on  “  my  own  romantic  town.” 

Between  Dumbarton  and  Loch-Lomond 
stands 

A  monument,  to  Smollet's  memory 
rais'd  ;— 

But  such  a  monument !  ignoble  hands  * 

Have  been  about  it,  and  in  grief  I 
gaz’d 

Upon  its  ruin'd  state— defaced  and  shat¬ 
ter’d. 

Vilely  dishonour’d,  and  with  mud  bespat¬ 
ter’d  I 

Ye  swains  of  Leven !  are  yc  turn'd  to 
stones— 

Ye  who  w'ere  made  immortal  by  the 
poet  ? 

Have  ye  no  reverence  for  his  mould’xing 
bones  ? 

And  if  you  have-^why,  then,  in  God’s 
name,  show  it 


We  reach’d  the  steam-boat,  and  Loch- 
Loinund  then 

Burst  on  our  view,  in  nil  its  gloiy  lying. 

Border’d  by  hill,  and  rock,  and  w'ood, 
and  glen. 

And  charms,  like  these,  substantial  and 
undying ; 

Lovely  alike  when  cloudy  or  when 
sunny,— 

The  steam-b^t  people  must  be  making 
money. 

But,  oh  !  how'  much  they  would  require 
a  treatise 

On  the  sublime  and  beautiftil,  who 
come  to  see 

This  land  of  Nature — fresh  from  bust¬ 
ling  cities. 

Before  their  minds  can  from  the  thralls 
get  free 

Of  low-born  thoughts,  mix'd,  by  the  will 
of  fate. 

With  the  dense  air  of  Glasgow’s  GaUow- 
gate! 

% 

We  got  on  board ;  (the  boat  was  calTd 
the  Marion ;) 

And  on  the  deck  a  motley  group  there 
stood  I 

Of  numerous  passengers,  who  seem'd  to 
carry  on 

Various  discourse,  as  people  always 
should  ^  ^ 

On  similar  occasions :  to  be  affable 

Is  always  wise,  and  to  be  shy  is  laugh¬ 
able. 

But  I,  who  always  had  a  diffisrent  way 

From  other  people,  chose  to  stand  a- 
ptrt; 
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And  in  the  6uni>hine  of  that  glorious  day, 

A  thousand  fancies  rushM  upon  iny 
heart ; 

1  thought  of  all  the  pleasure— ^ll  the  pain 
Which  I  had  known,  and  yet  might 
know  again. 

I  look’d  upon  the  lake,  in  radiance  glan¬ 
cing— 

I  look’d  on  many  a  rock,  and  many  an  His  “  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  I  mean,  and 

island—  therefore  knew 

I  look’d  on  gay  clouds  through  the  air  Something  about  the  Troshachs,  and 

advancing —  Loch.Caterine, 

I  look’d  on  Nature’s  face,  and  Nature’s  And  they  could  talk,  too,  about  Roderick 

smile;  and,  Dhu, 

Seeing  all  this,  ’twas  surely  not  uncom-  And  hop’d,  at  Al>erfoyl,  to  find  a  better 

mon  inn 

To  sigh — and  sigh — and  think  of  darling  Than  that  in  which  the  Bailie’s  courage 

women.  rose, 

rp,  ,  ....  When  the  red  poker  flash’d  among  his 

J  lien— then  at  once  my  wild  imagination  -  -  ® 

Brought  many  a  lovely  form  to  my 

.  mind’s  eye— 

Many  a  goddess  bom  for  adoration, 

Bright  as  the  brightest  seraph  of  the 
sky;. 

But  then,  alas !  not  one  of  them  was  real. 

And  of  what  use  was  all  this  beau  ideal  9 

Oh  !  could  I  meet  a  woman  with  a  soul. 

With  one  bright  spark  of  intellectual 
fire. 

Soaring  superior  to  the  weak  control 
Of  womanish  prejudice,  by  which  ex- 
pire 

All  manlier,  nobler  thoughts — high-born 
and  free, 

Breathing  of  heaven,  and  wing'd  with 
extacy ! 

Oh  !  could  I  find  a  woman  such  as  this, 

Methinks  I  have  a  heart  she  would  not 
scorn 

To  call  her  own— a  heart  that  knows  the 
bliss 

That  love  can  give,  when,  like  the  light 
of  mom. 

O’er  all  the  mental  world  its  rays  diffuse 
The  brightest  sunshine,  and  the  richest 
hues. 


CI>cc. 

In  search  of  Nature’s  charms  they  came 
as  rangers 

From  Charing.Cross,  and  now  all  the 
machinery 

Of  a  good  landscape*  they  could  tell  by 
rote — 

Besides,  they  all  had  read  Sir  Walter 
Scott ; 


And  they  hod  also  heard  of  mountains, 
and 

Were  all  prepar’d  for  something  very 
striking — 

Something— not  like  St.  Paul’s— more 
wild  and  grand, — 

In  short,  Ben-Lomond  seem’d  much  to 
their  liking ; 

So  much,  indeed,  that  several,  from  the 
City, 

Politely  said,  “  they  thought  it  vastly 
pretty.” 

“  Babblers !”  cried  I,  “  have  you  no  spark 
of  feeling. 

That  thus  unmov’d  you  gaze  on  scenes 
like  these  ? 

Look  up — look  up  to  yon  blue  cloudless 
ceiling. 

Breathe  for  a  moment  the  pure  summer 
breeze. 

And  then,  if  you  resist  the  wild  control 

Of  honest  rapture,  there  is  not  a  soul 

“  Among  you  all !— Oh  I  look  on  yonder 
:  glen,  ■  *  ‘  .  , 

On  yonder  stream,  on  yonder  giant 
crowd 

Of  old  prime,  val  mountains,  and  oh  !  then 

Tell  me  if  Scotland  may  not  w’ell  be 
proud !” 

“  Steward!”  exclaim’d  a  coxcomb;  “why, 
Geud  Gad ! 

“  We’re  all  in  danger ;  that  there  man 
is  mad.” 


While  thus,  like  wise  iEneas,  “  multa 

1  pensive  stood,  and  no  doubt  was  es¬ 
teem’d. 

By  the  good  people  near  me,  “  homo  dc^ 
mensy'* 

At  once  upon  my  gladden’d  eyes  there 
beam’d 

Ben-Lomond,  princeof  mountains  !  tower- 
ing  far 

Into  the  re^ons  of  the  highrat  star. 

I  gaz’d  delighted  ;  so  did  all  the  stran- 

And  some  of  them  were  connoisseurs 
in  scenery  ; 


At  Rowardennan,  eager  to  escape 
From,  animals  like  these,  I  got  on 
shore ; 

Alone  and  happy,  then  my  course  I  shape 
To  where  the  inn,  with  hospitable  door. 
Shows,  among  some  old  trees,  its  white¬ 
wash’d  face— 

A  sweet,  romantic,  solitary  place. 
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If  ever  you  should  sjx^nd  a  summer’s  day  A  simple,  blue-eyed  girl,  with  rosy  checks. 
On  Lomond’s  fairy  lake,  be  sure  to  land.  Tapp’d  at  my  door  two  hours  before 
When  evening  falls,  in  Rowardennan  Bay :  the  sun 

And  then  at  last  your  heart  may  un-  Had  left  the  sea,  whilst  only  faint  red 
derstand,  streaks 

Why  he— the  sage  of  Ferney— lov’d  so  Of  new-born  light,  that  every  morn 
well  forerun 

On  the  green  banks  of  Leman’s  Lake  to  The  orb  of  day,  were  in  the  eastern  sky, 
dwell.  Long  as  the  streamers  that  fVom  topmast 


If,  as  it  did  to  me,  the  sun  should  set 
In  cloudless  glory,  w'hilst  its  golden  rays 

Fall  not,  indeed,  on  dome  and  minaret, 
But  lighten  up,  in  one  rich  amber  blaze. 

Mountains  and  waters,  clitis,  and  isles, 
and  woods, 

Glens  and  green  fields,  and  rocks  and 
falling  floods ; 

If  o’er  the  heavens  its  lingering  beams 
diffuse 

Streams  of  soft  light,  that  |)aint  the 
glowing  skies 

With  all  the  rainbow  tints  and  lovely  hues 
The  varying  dolphin  shows  before  he 
dies. 

Then,  as  you  gaze  on  these  immortal 
scenes— 

Then  will  you  know  what  inspiration 
means ! 


1  rose,  of  course,  for  I  had  fix’d  to  climb 
Up  to  Ben- Lomond’s  top,  and  sec  the 
world. 

Whilst  yet,  around  its  lofty  brow  sublime. 
The  thick  grey  mists  of  dewy  night 
were  curl’d  ; 

At  sunrise  they  dis{)crsc,  and  then  ap^Kiu's 

A  sight  you  will  not  see  once  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  years. 

But  you  must  know  ’tis  not  so  easy  work 
To  climb  Ben-Lomond  as  green  Arthur 
Seat, — 

The  one  requires  the  vigour  of  a  Turk, 
The  other’s  but  a  middling  sort  of  feat ; 

The  one  you  may  do  without  much  pre¬ 
sumption. 

The  other,  at  the  risk  of  a  consumption. 

I  do  not  wish  to  boast,  but  I  must  say. 
That,  though  unus’d  to  scramble  up  a 
hill, 

I  neither  stopp’d  nor  rested  by  the  u-ay, 
Till  I  had  reach’d  the  highest  pinnacle ; 

And  there,  indeed,  at  niy  own  strength  1 
wonder'd. 

And  sat  me  down,  for  I  was  nearly  foun¬ 
der’d. 

“  Creation’s  heir,  the  world  !  the  world  ! 
is  mine,” 

Said  Dr  Goldsmith,  looking  proudly 
down 

From  some  high  ridge  of  Alp  or  Appe- 
nine, 

On  lake  and  river,  valley,  grove,  and 
town; 

’Tis  pity  that  the  Doctor  never  came 

To  see  Ben-Lomond,  he’d  have  said  the 
same. 

Oh  !  ’tis  a  glorious  sight— a  sight  that 
gleams 

Full  on  the  soul,  and  wakens  high¬ 
born  thouglit. 

And  brings  the  bright  creations  of  bright 
dreams 

Before  our  eyes,  with  life|  and  being 
fraught ; 

Oh,  ye  false  poets  I  afrer  scenes  like  these. 

Go  prate  to  babes  of  duU  realities.” 

Well,  Tennant!  hast  thou  sung— .thou 
bard  of  Fife, 

In  “  Anster  Fair,”  thy  first  lay  and  thy 
best. 


It  means  you’ll  find  a  sort  of  queer  sensa¬ 
tion 

About  the  heart,  and  all  the  inner  man— 
A  sort  of  odd  and  fluttering  agitation— 
Much  like  the  flapping  of  a  lady’s  fan. 
Or  like  our  feelings  when  we  read  the 
Iliad, 

Or  take  some  of  the  “  cordial  balm  of 
Gilead.” 


After  these  strong  emotions,  how  en¬ 
chanting 

Were  the  refreshments  which  the  inn 
afforded ! 

How  sweet  to  watch  John  as  he  stood  de- 

•  canting- 

“  Whitbread’s  Entire,”  and  all  its 
praite  recorded  !— 

They  had  no  wine,  which  some  might 
think  a  pity,. 

But  then  I  never  saw  such  aqua-vitae. 

The  fish  was  excellent ;  and  then  the 
chicken 

So  white  and  tender,  and  the  sauce  so 
brown. 

That  as  I  sat,  the  wings  and  soft  breast 
picking, 

I  sigh’d  to  think,  that,  in  the  smoky 
town. 

Such  chickens  were  not  to  be  had ;  the 
fact  is. 

They  never  feed  them  there— a  shocking 
practice ! 
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(A  lay  with  richest  thoughts  and  fancies  And  though  in  distant  lands  Tve  stray 

rife.  Lands  in  « bright  sunshine’s  charms  ar- 

Compar’d  w'ith  which  thy  “  Thane”  ray’d— 

is  but  a  jest,)  '  Lands  where  the  olive  and  the  vine 

“  Oh  !  I  could  throw  me  down,  and  wor-  Together  bloom,  together  twine,— 
ship  there  Yet,  Scotland  !  still  thou  hast  fur  me 

The  God  who  garnish’d  out  a  world  so  All  of  thy  former  witchery  I 

bright  and  fair !”  What  though  my  youthful  hopes  are  gone? 

Bright  Nature’s  gifts  are  still  thine  own. 

And  who  could  not  ?  Did  Atheist  ever  .  ... 

Shame  on  the  poet  m  whose  heart 

Upon  a  mountain’s  brow,  and  look  The  love  rf  country  holds  no  part ! 
around  Who,  smiling  at  the  patriot’s  fire. 

On  the  magnificence  of  sea  and  land, 

To  whe^,  far  off.  the  skies,  descend.  ‘I’®  other  chmes, 

ina  bound  Singing  their  follies  and  their  crimes, 

The  mighty  landscape  ?  Oh !  in  one  short  ‘“™?. 

'  He  might  be  proud  to  call  his  own. 

Reads  he  no  words  of  light  on  Nature’s  Dear  land  of  all  my  soul  holds  dear, 

book  ?  Of  all  I  love,  admire,  revere— 

Land  where  the  happy  Muses  roam, 

And  with  these  holier  feelings  comes  Land  in  which  Free^m  finds  her  home, 

there  not  Land  in  which  Beauty  smiles  to  see 

The  patriot’s  fire— bright  burning  in  Those  scenes  that  waken  extacy  ,— 
the  breast  ?  High  from  this  green  immortal  throne. 

Oh !  then,  is  Wallace  or  is  Bruce  forgot.  Proudly  I  greet  thee  as  my  ow’n  ! 


Or  names  like  these  that  shine  in  Scottish  Thus  having  said,  I  travell  d  slowly  down 
^lory _  green  hill’s  side ;  and,  when  1 

The  best  and  dearest  on  her  page  of  reach’d  the  Inn, 

glory  !  My  fit  of  inspiration,  I  must  own. 

Was  nearly  over,  so  I  saw  no  sin 

As  for  myself,  (not  being  Atheistical,  In  doing  all  that  hands  and  teeth  were 
I  have  another  failing,  which,  just  now,  able 

Is  very  common— I  am  ^otistical,)  Towards  the  light’ning  of  the  breakfast- 

As  for  myself,  I  really  don’t  know  how,  table. 

A  fit  of  m.piraUon  co^ng  on,  ^  ^  mountain,  fare. 

I  thus  apostrophiz  d  old  Caledon  :  J  i 

yc»wcii  • 

He  who  has  seen  you  once  in  his  life’s 
spring. 

As  I  have  done,  will  ne’er  forget  the  spell 
Your  thousand  beauties  o’er  his  spirit 
hing ; 

Gloom,  clouds,  and  woe,  may  o’er  his 
fate  be  cast. 

But,  ’midst  the  darkness,  thy  fair  scenes 
‘  will  last.  ' 

Green  on  his  soul,  and,  mingled  with  his. 
dreams 

Of  childhood’s  happier  days,  and 
bright^  skies, 

That  seem’d  to  glitter  in  eternal  gleams  . 
Of  sunny  light,  your  beauties  too  will 
rise. 

And  he  will  feel  once  more  ttcir  magic 

’  spell 

But  now  the  woild  recalls  me ye  u®sr 
scenes,  farewell !  , 


Written  on  the  Top  of  Ben-Lomond. 

**  Lavd  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood  !” 
I.And  of  the  rock  and  nodding  wood  ! 
Land  of  the  wild  melodious  song ! 

To  whom  the  minstrel  harps  belong. 
That  wont  to  ring,  in  loud  acclaim. 

To  many  a  warrior’s  deathless  name ! 
Land  of  the  North  !  to  slaves  unknown, 
Proudly  1  greet  thee  as  my  own  ! 

1  lov’d  thee,  Scotland !  w'hen  a'diild 
I  w  ander’d  by  thy  streamlets  wild, 

And  saw  the  foaming  torrent’s  spray 
Taka  o’er  steep  rocks  its  giddy  way  ; 

Or  rambled,  for  from  haunts  of  men, 
Along  the  deep  secluded  glen, 

Or  where  high  cliflk  look’d  sternly  down 
On  wildest  beauties— all  thy  own !  . 
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“  I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine  eyes.” 


1 


This  has  been  the  song  of  my 
heart  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity, 
whilst  jamm^  up  amidst  the  bustling 
population  -  of  a  crowded  city,  and 
under  all  the  bewitching  influence  of 
dell,  and  strath,  and  valley.  Na- 
turam  expellas  furca,  tainen  usque 
recurret.**  I  have  done  all  that  man 
could  do,  to  obliterate  every  trace  of 
the  early  impressions  of  these  moun¬ 
tainous  scenes  amidst  which  my  in¬ 
fancy  and  boyhood  were  spent;  I 
have  jostled  and  elbowed  mv  college 
chums ;  I  have  debated,  and  contest¬ 
ed,  and  replied,  and  re-discussed,  in 
debating  societies ;  I  have  adjourn¬ 
ed  to  supper  parties  at  Johnny  Dow- 
ie’s,  and  got  home  to  my  lodgings 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  following 
morning  ;  1  have  lived,  as  it  were,  in 
libraries,  and  read,  indiscriminately, 
whatever  letter  A,  or  letter  B,  or 
letter  C,  supplied  ;  I  have  devoured 
Encylopsedias,  as  one  would  eat  an 
apple  from  rind  to  pulp,  from  skin  to 
seed ;  1  have  been  a  politician  too  in 
my  day ;  thought  deeply  about  kirks, 
and  patronage,  and  interest,  and  re¬ 
commendations,  and  AVhigge^,  and 
Toryism  ;  I  have  seen  the  French 
Revolution,  and  have  heard  the  shouts 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  whilst 
pikes  were  fabricating,  and  gun-pow¬ 
der  was  collecting;  I  have  enjoyed 
literary  suppers  and  dilletanti  din¬ 
ners,  whilst  catch,  and  glee,  and 
song,  and  scenic  buffoonery,  were  the 
order  of  the  hour ;  I  have  even  giv¬ 
en  into  the  pride,  and  the  parade, 
and  the  ostentation  of  the  fanning 
population  around  me,  and  have 
danced  to  the  music  of  claret  and 


three-pound- ten  per  boll.  All  this  I 
have  been,  and  done,  and  suffered, 
and  enjoyed,  and  yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  I  can,  and  dp,  **  lift  mine  eyes  to 
the  hills"  with  as  much  delight  and 
enthusiasm  as  ever.  My  feelings,  in 
niany  respects,  have  been  blunted, 
sadly  obtused,  and  seared,  and  petri¬ 
fied  ;  but,  in  regard  to  my  affection 
for  mountain  scenery,  I  am  still  the 
i^mc  man.  Amongst  the  hills  I 
I  move,  1  breathe,  I  expand. 


1  sw’ell  out  into  an  immeasurable 
extent  of  being;  1  become  altoge¬ 
ther  clastic;  and  not  the  pressure  of 
past  recollections  nor  future  antici¬ 
pations,  of  the  ills  that  are,  and  of 
those  that  are  merely  possible,  can 
sink  my  spirits  or  shipwreck  my 
happiness.  And  it  has  l^en  always 
thus  with  me :  even  in  boyhood  1 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  stunt¬ 
ed  thorn  and  the  raven  nest ;  with 
the  plover,  and  tlie  lapwing,  and  the 
kite,  and  the  heron  of  the  mountain 
and  of  the  marsh,  than  with  all  the 
softened  and  civilized  objects  and  in¬ 
mates  of  the  village  and  the  valley. 
The  heath  that  blooms  and  blossoms 
in  October,  and  that  shews  so  lovely 
in  red  and  white,  bell  and  flower, 
whilst  all  of  Nature's  more  favoured 
children  are  clothed  in  decay,  or 
stripped  even  to  nakedness, — the 
mountain  stream,  which,  originating 
in  the  marshy  regions  of  crane  and 
crawberry,  of  fog  and  moss,  of  peat 
and  turf,  soaks  and  oozes  its  way 
into  tiny,  creeping  puddle,  or  half- 
formed  rivulet,  till,  having  gathered 
tn  and  in  from  all  the  wide  expanse 
of  level  waste  around,  it  becomes  at 
last  a  burn,  inky  and  languid,  yet 
prepared  to  descend,  with  brawl,  and 
rusn,  and  resistless  impetuosity,  from 
the  mountain's  brow  to  its  baw ;  from 
the  land  of  sheep,  and  shepherd,  and 
spret,  and  spunginess,  to  that  of 
green  pasture,  and  rustic  labour,  and 
smoking  cottages ; — the  great  and 
sweeping  stretch  of  bulky  height  and 
extended  rotundity,  which  cuts  and 
carves  its  progress  along  the  blue  sky, 
and  seems  to  form  the  nearest  line  of 
communication  betwixt  earth  and 
heaven,  betwixt  the  realities  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  world  of  dream  and 
visionary  reverie ;  and,  above  all,  and 
over  all,  the  cloud  which  towers,  and 
tosses,  and  tumbles,  as  it  were,  into 
castle  and  fort,  and  every  grotesque 
sublimity  of  shape  and  seeming;  or 
the  creeping,  and  trailing,  and  divid¬ 
ing,  and  concealing,  and  disclosing 
mist,  through  which,  at  intervals  of 
time  and  space,  the  grey  rock,  or  the 
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brown  foamy  torrent  peep,  the  flap  of 
the  shepherd's  plaid  becomes  visible, 
or  his  flocks  are  spread  out  into  sud¬ 
den,  and  quickly  intercepted  obser¬ 
vation  ;  the  freshness  and  elasticity 
of  life,  which  dwells  in  the  shepherd's 
hut,  by  the  summit  cairn,  and  which 
gives,  to  an  extended  aiid  almost  un¬ 
bounded  horizon,  its  great  and  pecu¬ 
liar  charm  ; — these  permanent,  and, 
1  had  almost  said,  unchangeable  fea¬ 
tures,  and  accompaniments,  of  a 
mountainous  residence,  have  pre¬ 
occupied  all  that  is  worth  possessing 
within  me,  and  have  thrown  into 
shade  and  insigniflcancy  the  garden 
and  green- walk,  the  well-paved  street, 
the  gas-lamps,  and  the  Commission¬ 
er's  table.  1  have  often,  in  my  tra¬ 
vels  through  this  valley  of  tears,  as 
it  is  emphathetically  styled  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  turned  aside  many  miles  to  vi¬ 
sit  the  summit  of  some  mountain 
which  way-laid  my  vision  on  the 
right  hand  or  on  the  left.  And  1 
never  get  sick  or  indisposed  (tooth¬ 
ache  ever  excepted)  but  I  ruminate 
upon  these  visits  to  the  upper  world 
with  inexpressible  delight.  I  can, 
at  this  instant  of  my  writing,  under 
the  damping  influence  of  a  bilious  af¬ 
fection,  and  whilst  all  Nature  (which 
is  indeed  limited,  at  present,  to  the 
furniture  of  my  study)  mourns  a- 


round  me,— I  can,  I  say,  at  this  very 
instant,  figure  out  to  myself,  on  the 
canvas  of  memory,  a  peristrephic  i)a- 
norama  of  all  my  leading  mountain 
recollections.  There  passes  Queens- 
herry  under  my  vision,  with  his  two 
tops  like  Parnassus,  and  his  clothing 
of  mist,  and  all  his  conical  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  form.  Here  comes  Cairn- 
Kinna,  sailing  past,  clothed,  and  glo¬ 
rified  in  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun  ; 
lying,  like  a  leviathan,  in  the  brine, 
and  stretching  forth  into  one  bulky 
mass.  Anon  Criffle  ascends  over  his 
Solway  flood,  heaped  up  into  emi¬ 
nence,  and  displaying  still  the  shape 
and  vast  capacity  of  that  Creel,  from 
wdiich  he  descended  on  Scottish  ter¬ 
ritory  *.  By-and-by,  I  visit,  in  my 
imaginary  survey,  Tintock,  with 
its  “  kist  and  its  cap  +; — "  Ben  Lo¬ 
mond  ascends  like  the  Andes, 
Giant  of  the  western  star,"  holding, 
as  it  were,  the  mirror  up  to  Na¬ 
ture,  and  shewing  me  hill  tumbled 
against  hill,  mountain  projecting 
over  mountain,  in  one  vast  undula¬ 
tion  of  sublimity,  from  Ben  Nevis 
to  Plinlimmon  ; — Helvellen,  with  its 
eagles,  and  its  lakes,  and  its  **  misty 
and  wide"  accompaniments,  shoot  up 
in  the  dim  distance  of  ray  memory ; 
— whilst  the  nearer  Grampians,  and 
the  more  distant  Cheviots,  form  a 


•  Criffle,  or  Creel-Fell.  The  Devil,  according  to  the  veritable  voice  of  tradition, 
having  borne  this  hill  fh)m  the  opposite  coast  of  Cumberland  in  a  creel,  and  intending 
to  carry  his  burden  a  little  more  inland,  was  frustrated  In  his  purpose  by  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  cordage  by  which  his  load  was  suspended,  and  the  consequent  falling  of  the 
creel,  where  it  still  remains. 

•f  The  old  nursery  crambo  runs  thus: 

On  Tintock  tap  there  is  a  mist. 

And  in  the  mist  there  is  a  kist. 

And  in  the  kist  there  is  a  cap. 

And  in  the  cap  there  is  a  drap, 

Tak*  up  the  cap,  seip  out  the  drap. 

And  set  it  upon  Tintock  tap.** 

Should  any  one  think  it  w’orth  while  to  ask  what  the  meaning  of  all  this  senseless 
jingle  is,  we  can  satisfy  him  to  the  full  on  this  point,  by  asking  him  to  try  how  often 
he  can  repeat  these  lines  correctly  without  drawing  breath.  Our  good  forefathers  had 
mariy  of  these  rhymes,  hard  to  articulate,  with  the  reixtition  of  which,  as  a  . 
address  and  wind,  they  were  accustomed  to  shorten  the  long  winter  evenings, 
this  description  arc  the  following : 

“  Petei*  Pi|)er  pickM  a  peck  of  pepper— 

If  Peter  Pi|)er  pick’d  a  peck  of  pepper, 

Where’s  the  peck  of  pepper  Peter  Pi|>er  pickt  ?*’ 

Or  thus, 

“  Peacock  pick  a  peck  of  pepper 
Off  a  pewter  plate, 

Pkk,  peacock,  pick* !  ^  . . 

Should  the  hitelUgent  and  philosophical  reader  wish  any  further  information  on  t  ^ 
auhjact,  wc  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  a  very  excellent  pai>er  in  “  The  Adventurer . 
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wilderness  of  wilds, ^  amidst  which,  the  aiyoining  glen,  or  pass,  that  a 
how  enchanting  it  is  to  lose  ones*  reacue  was  effected  of  prisoners  who 
self  in  forgetfulness,  in  solitude,  in  were  in  the  act  of  being  conveyed  for 
all  tlie  reality  of  an  independent  ex*  trial,  or,  in  other  words,  for  execu* 
istence  !  And,  truly,  such  a  residence  tion,  from  Dumfries  to  Edinburgh; 
is  worthy  of  Independence  herself,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
For  here,  amidst  all  the  convulsions  individual,  who  was  shot  in  the  ef- 

aggre^ion  and  conquest,  has  civil  fort,  upwards  of  twenty  escaped  into 
and  political  Freedom, from  age  toage,  the  refuge  and  security  of  these  be- 
and  from  revolution  to  revolution,  wildering  mountains.  Not  far  from 
fixed  her  standard  and  displayed  her  the  spot  where  1  am  now  seated,  sur- 
banner.  Seated  on  her  munition  of  veying,  with  delight,  this  majestic 
rocks,  and  allied,  in  spirit  and  eleva*  scenery,  did  Lag  and  Clavers  drag,  by 
tion,  with  the  lights  and  the  powers  means  of  blood*hound  and  traitorous 
of  heaven,  she  has  taught  men  of  a  informer,  the  intrepid  and  unsubdued 
lower  world  to  bear  the  front,  and  Nonconformist  from  his  cave,  and 
wield  the  sword  of  patriotism.  recoil,  even  in  the  very  hey-day  of 

“  I  to  the  hill,  will  lift  mine  eyes”  J*'®"  the  firm  and  /tar- 

less  resolution  which  he  presented  to 

has  been  the  language  of  the  Swiss  on  their  threats  and  menaces.  1  could 
his  Alps,  of  the  Caledonian  amidst  feel  in  iny  heart  to  fall  down  and 
his  Grampians,  and  of  the  Guerilla  worship  thee,  thou  bleak  land  of 
on  his  Pyrenean  frontiers  of  steeps,  heath,  and  storm,  and  cairn,  and  pre- 
and  cliffs,  and  ravines  inaccessible,  cipice,  and  green  spring,  and  sound- 
And  here,  even  amidst  the  wilderness  ing  rivulet,  for  thou  art  hallowed  all 
by  which  1  am  now  encircled,  there  is  over  with  the  sweet  breath  of  liberty, 
sufficient  of  association  and  sugges-  and  the  most  kindly  and  unconstrain* 
tion  to  cast  a  moral  interestover  eve*  ed  pulsations  of  my  heart  leap,  and 
ry  mountain  height  and  deep  glen,  bound  in  unison,  with  thy  voice  and 
Here,  during  an  age  not  long  gone  expression. 

by,  over  which  the  genius  of  cruelty  In  reflections  and  meditations  such 
and  despotism  presided,  the  persecu-  as  these  did  I  pass  on,  in  my  travel 
ted  remnant  of  a  covenanting  band  from  Leadhills  towards  Crawfurd* 
found  a  refuge  and  a  retreat ;  whilst  John  and  Douglas,  which  I  had  re* 
the  valley  beneath  echoed  with  the  solved,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not 
frequent  shot,  and  the  life  of  man  now  necessary  to  state,  to  visit  in  my 
was  deemed  a  meet  sacrifice  to  the  way  towards  the  ^eat  metropolis, 
mistaken  policy  of  a  besotted  and  I  crossed  the  Duniton  water,  and 
misconducted  Government.  It  was  arrived  at  the  small  muirland  village 
but  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  this  of  Crawfurd- John,  about  one  o  clo^ 
mountain  barrier,  ancLwhilst  he  was  p.  m.,  to  dinner.  The  landlady  of 
straining  every  nerve  to  reach  it,  that  the  inn,  or  public-house,  where  I 
Daniel  MacMichael  felt  the  bullet  dined,  displayetl  a  very  great  anxiety 
reach  his  heart,  and  experienced  the  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
tramp  and  the  iron-tread  of  a  troop  of  particulars  of  my  history ;  and  whilst 
horsemen  in  his  soul  *.  It  was  in  a  sheep-head  and  trotters  were  in  the 


•  Daniel  MacMichael  was  shot  upon  Dalveen-croft,  by  Dalzell,  as  he  was  trying 
to  reach  that  most  striking  pass,  through  which  the  public  road  now  runs.  He  was 
buried  in  the  adjoining  church-yard  of  Durisdeer,  and  has,  to  this  hour,  the  following 
inNcription  on  his  grave-stone : 

“  As  Daniel  was  cast  amidst  the  lion’s  den. 

For  praying  unto  God,  and  not  to  men ; 

Thus  lions  cruelly  devoured  me. 

For  bearing  unto  truth  my  testimony. 

I  rest  in  peace  till  Jesus  rend  the  cloud. 

And  jud^  ’twixt  me  and  those  who  shed  my  blood  1 
The  church,  the  vault,  the  churdi-yard,  ffie  situation  of  the  whole  .in  the  neighbour-* 
hood  of  a  Roman  camp,  render  this  romantic  spot  most  interesUng  to  ffie  curiow 
and  intelligent  tnveller ;  and  we  know  wiril  how  much  gratification  the  present  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  parish  takes  in  shewing  the  lions- 
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act  of  being  disciigagetl  by  her  from 
a  broth-pot»  she  proceeded  to  address 
me  in  a  kind  of  indirect  series  of 
questions,  thus — Ye’ll  be  hungry, 
man,  Is'e  warrant !  and  cam'  ye  a’ 
the  way  frae  Leadhills  this  morning  ? 

I  wat  weel  it’s  a  lang,  and  a  weari¬ 
some,  and  a  hungrysoine  road — (Sirs ! 
I  hare  burnt  my  fingers  wi*  the  sheep 
feet— di*el  be  in  them,  gin  I  should 
ban’,  they  are  as  liet  as  a  burning  har- 
sel) — and  sae  ye’re  gain’  on  to  Dou- 
glas-town,  ye  tell  me,  an’  a  dreech 
and  an  eerie  road  ye’ll  find  it — ye’ll 
likely  ha’e  business  there,  that’s  tak¬ 
ing  ye  sae  far  fraehame,  an  bringing 
ye  on  fit,  and  your  leafu’  lane,  a’  the 
way  frae  Dumfries — preserve  us  !”  1 
assured  the  dame  that  1  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  in  Douglas  whatever,  but  was 
just  taking  this  course  on  my  way  to 
Edinburgh.  “  And  dear  guide  me, 
laddie,”  for  the  lady  became  fami¬ 
liar,  as  we  continued  our  colloquy, 
and  ist  thou  gain’  a’  the  way  to 
Edinburgh  on  thy  fit,  an’  no  a  stick 
in  thy  han’,  and  no  a  dog  at  thy  tail  ? 
Here,  Jolin!”  vociferated  mine  hos¬ 
tess,  with  a  look  of  vast  knowledge 
and  importance,  here’s  a  young 
colleginef  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh, 
an’  he  has  dean  mista’en  his  road — 
(di’el  be  in  thy  guts,  beast,  if  thou 
has  na  eaten  the  half  o’  the  gudeman’s 
dinner — vile  brute! — take  that,  and 
the  door-back  for  thy  pains  !)” 
Having  returned  from  the  chastise¬ 
ment  of  Fittie,”  as  a  large  shaggy, 
swirl-tailed  colley  was  designated, 
she  found  leisure  and  breath  to  re¬ 
sume  her  narrative.  **  He’s  gaun 
into  Edinburgh,  by  Douglas- town, 
and  through  by  Carnwath  and  the 
Lang- whang,  which  is  a’  straught 
nonsense,  as  ye  ken  brawly.  Had 
na  he  better  just  had  aff  to  the  east-, 
ert,  wi’  you  and  your  cart,  the  mom’s 
morning,  an’  ye’ll  maybe  be  able  to 
gi*e  him  a  cast,  nows  an'  thans  ?”  I 
thanked  mine  hostess  of  the  sheep's- 
head  and  trotter,  (for  Fittie  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  three  out  of  the  usual  com¬ 
pliment, — dined  heartily,  in  company 
with  herself  and  the  gudeman,  u{K)n. 
what  Providence  and  my  dame’s  vi¬ 
gilance  had  preserved  for  us,— assured 
them  that  I  was  no  colleginer,”— 
tha<  i  had  a  friend,  whom  1  wished 
to  visit  in  Douglas^-— left  sixpence 
repast,— and  after  a  thousand 
directions,  as  to  the  road  across  Craw- 


f.urd-John  lang-muir,  proceeded  on 
my  journey. 

For  some  time  after  my  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  village,  1  found  a 
cart  track,  which  served  to  guide  inc 
across  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
extensive  wastes,  mosses,  or  inuir, 
or  rather,  all  three  combined  and 
commingled  into  one,  in  Scotland. 
But  by-and-by  this  track  began  to 
diverge  strangely,  and  subdividetl 
it^lf  into  separate  and  almost  in¬ 
visible  traces,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
puzzled,  at  times,  to  select,  amidst 
such  a  perplexing  variety.  I  could 
see  peat-mosses  on  all  hands,  filled 
with  peat- stacks,  and,  occasionally, 
pretty  large  floshens,  or  collections 
of  moss- water.  Accordingly,  ere  I 
was  aware,  and  before  I  had  begun 
to  anticipate  the  result,  1  found  my¬ 
self  in  the  midst  of  an  impassable 
morass,  having  followed  the  trpck 
of  a  peat-cart,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  Douglas  road,”  as,  “  par  ex¬ 
cellence,”  a  rude  cut  in  the.  heath 
was  designated.  To  advance  was 
impossible,  to  deviate  on  either  side 
almost  equally  impracticable,  so  that 
nothing  remained  for  me  now  but 
an  immediate  and  a  direct  retreat. 
Accordingly,  I  succeeded  in  retra¬ 
cing  my  steps,  till  1  had  fairly  clear¬ 
ed  the  soft  and  spungy  moss  in  which 
1  had  been  entrapped.  But,  as  my 
evil  genius  would  have  it,  at  this 
very  time,  and  whilst  1  was  looking 
about  me,  in  great  anxiety,  search¬ 
ing  for  some  adjoining  land-marks, 
by  which  I  had  been  directed,  at  the 
village,  to  guide  my  course,  a  close 
mist,  which  had  encircled  the  higher 
grounds  for  some  time,  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  descend,  and  to  advance  across 
the  bleak  and  level  inuir.  1  instant¬ 
ly  saw,  felt,  and  lamented,  my  situa¬ 
tion, — but  the  die  was  cast,  tor  1 
should  have  found  it  as  difficult  to 
return  to  Crawfurd-John,  had  I  even 
attempted  it,  as  to  advance  towanls 
Douglas.  Having  been  born  and 
educated  in  a  mountainous  district, 
and  having  been  acquainted,  from 
my  earliest  life,  with  mists  and  va¬ 
pours  of  every  colour  and  descrip¬ 
tion, — from  tne  close  and  deep 
through  which  no  light  can  penetrete, 
to  the  soft  and  fleecy^  white,  which 
is  all  splendid  with  reflected  sun¬ 
beams,—!  estimated  the 
my  situation  coolly  and  oollcctwly> 
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and  had  I  been  at  all  acquaintetl 
with  the  localities  of  my  route,  1 
should  not  have  felt  uneasy  on  the 
occasion.  l>iit  to  he  thus  swallow¬ 
ed  up,  as  it  were,  and  entombed  in 
a  soaking,  drizzling,  creeping,  and 
darkening  atmosphere, — to  see  no 
further  around  me,  in  a  plain  of  at 
least  ten  miles  in  diameter,  than 
just  enough  to  avoid  ditches,  and 
peat-hags,  and  moss-lochs,  and  quag¬ 
mires, — this  predicament,  however 
rationally  and  favourably  considered, 
was  none  of  the  most  encouraging, 
and  I  would  have  given  even  my  fa¬ 
vourite  copy  of  Virgil,  my  constant 
fellow-traveller,  to  have  had  another 
colloquy  with  mine  host  and  hostess 
of  the  sheep-head  and  trotter.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  situations  where  de¬ 
liberation  is  dangerous,  and  delay 
inexpetlient,  so,  without  much  pre¬ 
meditation,  I  advanced,  keeping  the 
wind  upon  my  larboard  tack,  and  my 
stern,  as  I  supposed,  towards  the 
town  of  Douglas.  For  some  time  the 
mist  seemed  to  play  at  hide-and- 
seek  with  me,  for  ever  and  anon,  as 
the  darkness  became  the  deej)er,  and 
the  fog  the  denser,  a  rent  or  opening 
would  take  place,  and  I  could  see 
myself  surrounded,  to  the  distance  of 
a  mile  or  two,  with  the  usual  dis¬ 
play  of  heath,  peat,  and  general  bar¬ 
renness.  Again,  and  with  equal  cele¬ 
rity,  a  strong  blast  would  bring  down, 
as  it  were,  the  loaded  atmosphere, 
in  which  I  felt  it  difficult  to  disco¬ 
ver  any  object  at  ten  yards  distance. 
As  the  day,  however,  **  drove  down** 
into  the  afternoon,  and  the  afternoon 
towards  the  night,  things  became 
worse.  I  felt  exceedingly  chilled, 
from  the  almost  imperceptible  rain, 
and  still  more  dispirited,  from  my 
complete  ignorance  of  the  ground 
over  which,  without  the  assistance  of 
trace  or  track,  I  was  now  pretty  ra¬ 
pidly  passing. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  dis¬ 
couraging  and  depressing  in  mist  \ 
one  is  constantly  fancying  out  objects 
but  a  little  way  off,  which  are  ever 
retiring  from  a  nearer  investigation, 
and  taking  up  their  station  on  the 
more  advanced  Confines  of  vision. 
Things  that  actually  exist,  and  mere 
creatures  of  the  fancy,  are  so  imper¬ 
fectly  and  indistinctly  shaded  and 
discriminated,  that  the  realities  are  . 
apprehended  as  imaginary,  and  de¬ 


ceptions  are  again  admitted  as  rea- 
lit  ies.  Jlesides  all  this,  from  the  im¬ 
perfect  notion  or  perception  of  dis¬ 
tance,  the  comparative  magnitude  of 
objects  is  altered,  and  thrown  into 
a  state  of  apparent  derangement, 
and  even  invcision.  A  cow  or  a 
horse  will  often  be  mistaken  for  a 
dog,  whilst  a  sheep,  appearing  on  the 
very  horizon  of  limited  perception, 
will  assume  the  size  of  an  ele¬ 
phant.  A  cottage,  with  its  thatched 
roof,  will  come  upon  the  eye  in  all 
the  extent  and  acclivity  of  a  steep 
“brae,**  or  li ill-side,  whilst  the  latter, 
differently  situated,  will  contract  in¬ 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  cottn^e  roof. 
He  who  wanders  in  the  nij^it,  and 
who  has  the  inconvenience  of  moon¬ 
less  and  starless  darkness  alone  to 
contend  with,  has  day  dawn  to  look 
forward  to,  when  he  shall,  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  be  enabled  to  rectify  his 
course,  and  proceed  on  bis  way  ;  but 
be  who  is  overtaken,  particularly  in 
a  wild  mountain  country,  by  mist 
or  fog,  lias  no  certain  boundary  of 
his  sufterings.  He  may  be  doomed 
to  travel  about,  like  the  wandering 
Jew,  or  the  unburied  spirits  on  the 
banks  of  Styx,  for  nights  and  days 
without  limit,  till  his  heart,  and  his 
strength,  and  his  limbs,  fail  him, 
and  he  sink  down  lifeless,  through 
hunger  and  exhaustion.  It  was  not 
till  the  darkening  downwards,  shade 
after  shade,  of  night,  liad  taught 
me  the  full  measure  of  my  misfor¬ 
tunes,  that  I  began  to  consider  them 
seriously,  and  to  quicken  my  step, 
even  to  a  race,  with  the  view  of  re¬ 
gaining  some  pathway,  or  of  light¬ 
ing  upon  some  cottage,  or  shieling, 
in  the  waste.  I  had  run  myself, 
in  this  manner,  out  of  breath,  and 
was  advancing,  with  my  hat  in  my 
hand,  and  my  pocket-handkerchief 
tied  across  my  brow,  when  J  sud¬ 
denly  encountered  a  figure,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  me,  of  the  most  gigan¬ 
tic  stature,  and  alarming  presence. 
Upon  a  nearer  and  closer  inspection, 
this  turned  out  to  be  a  horse  feeding 
at  Urge,  in  some  meadow  pasturage, 
and  eyeing  me,  in  passing,  with  a 
mixture,  as  I  thought,  of  surprise 
and  pity-  I  naturally  inferred  that 
a  human  habitation  roust  be  at  no 
great  distance,  and,  accorrlingly,  ad¬ 
vanced  with  encreased  circumspec¬ 
tion,  listenings  at  intemls,  for  the 
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bark  of  a  dog,  and  looking  keenly^ 
in  order  to  catch  the  gleam  of  a  win¬ 
dow  light.  My  hopes,  however, 
were  not  yet  to  be  realized,  and  I 
had  the  mortification  to  6nd,  after  a 
whole  hour’s  travel,  that  1  was  still 
in  the  proximity  of  this  same  horse. 

I  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  held,  and 
constrained  towards  it,  by  some  pre¬ 
ternatural  spell,  for  it  came  tnree 
times  within  the  very  limited  sphere 
of  my  vision,  and  every  time  it  was 
less  welcome  than  it  had  been  before. 

At  last,  I  was  quite  worn  out,  and 
alighting  upon  a  stone,  covered  with 
whitish  moss,  in  the  midst  of  the 
heath,  I  threw  myself  hastily  and 
freely  down,  and  gave  up  all  for  lost. 

At  tnis  very  moment,  1  was  accost¬ 
ed  by  a  dog,  and,  latterly,  by  a  hu¬ 
man  voice,  and  found  myself  in  the 
custody  of  a  shepherd,  who,  after 
catching  the  yad,  had  me  conveyed  Johnston 
safely  home  to  his  humble  shieling, 
in  the  muir. 

Wet,  weary,  and  worn  out  with  our 
travel,  1  was,  when  1  entered  the 
low  door  and  turf- built  walls  of 
this  muirland  hut ;  but  1  immediate¬ 
ly  encountered  a 
around  which  1  found  assembled  a 
large  family,  consisting  of  mother, 
children,  and  dogs  innumerable.  1 
was  inti^uced  by  the  husband,  fa¬ 
ther,  and  roaster,  as  a  stranger  who 

had  been  benighted  on  the  muir,  aunt,  who  occupied  a 
and  1  found  the  value  of  this  intro-  roent  in  that  town.  1  was  kindly 
duction,  in  the  good  woman’s  solici-  received,  as  1  was  told,  for  my  /«- 
tude  for  my  comfort — in  the  chil-  titers  sedie ;  and,  in  a  few  hours, 
dren’s  numerous  and  kindly  inquiries  made  myself  acquainted  with  all  the 
and  attentions — and  in  the  careful  curiosities  and  marvels  of  the  place, 
licking  and  spungiiig,  as  it  were,  of  1  was  conducted  into  a  vault,  or 
my  dripping  dress,  by  every  cur  and  tomb,  constructed  some  twenty  feet 
whelp  of  the  stedding.  Here  l  en-  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
countered  no  impertinent  questions,  ground,  and  containing  the  dust  of 
or  teazing  assumptions,  respecting  the  Douglases  for  many  generations 
my  character,  profession,  or  views,  back.  1  was  exceedingly  struck,  not 
1  was  a  human  being,  to  whom  these  only  with  the  thing  it»d£,  the  vaulb 
honest  and  kindly-hearted  indivi-  namely,  with  its  arched  roof,  and 
duals  had  it  in  their  power  to  afford  damp,  dripping  walls,  but  still  more 
rest  and  comfort,  a  supper  and  a  bed,  with  the  s^e  and  aspect  of  morta- 
and  they  inquii^  no  further.  My  lity  which  it  exhibited.  Here,  at 
supper,  which  was  served  up  in  the  the  bottom  of  a  whole  heap  of  leaden 
pliunest  style  inoaginable,  but  without  coffins,  all  huddled  togetier,  with- 
preface  or  apology,  consisted  of  well-  out  arrangement  or  order,  lay  squee^ 
beat  potatoes ;  a^  into  the  merits  ed  into  a  double  copjoined  plate,  the 
of  my  bed,  1  have  never,  up  to  this  oldest  of  the  Douglases,  whose  v^ 
hour,  had  the  heart  to  inquire of  dust  had  perished,— ‘‘  etiam  periw 
one  thing  1  am  satisfied,  riiat  in  it  ruin®,"— and  whose  leaden  reccp- 
I  slept  soundly,  and  t^t  from  it  I  tacle  did  not  even  retain  a  letter,  to 
was  only  awakened  by  n  kindly  in  intimate  the  rank  and  the  honour  ot 


timation  that  breakfast  was  ready. 
In  fact,  1  had  slept,  contrary  to  iny 
usual  custom,  till  near  nine,  anil 
rose  from  my  couch  like  a  giant 
refreshed  with  wine.  The  kindly- 
hearted  woman  bade  me  farewell, 
with  a  prayer  for  my  future  welfare, 
and  an  invitation  not  to  pass  her 
house  on  my  return.  Her  children 
offered,  all  in  a  heap,  to  convey  me 
as  far  as  Douglas,  whilst  the  shep¬ 
herd  himself  undertook  that  service, 
which  he  discharged  before  mid-day, 
with  a  most  perfect  fidelity.  Money 
was  refused,  with  something  bor¬ 
dering  on  indignation ;  and  1  have 
often  regretted  since,  that,  amidst  the 
contingencies  and  adventures  of  a 
bustling  life,  1  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring  after  the 
“  feelings  and  fortunes^*  of  Wil- 
hepherd,  who,  after  lie  Groldie,  and  his  wife  Margaret 

I.  Sure  I  am,  however, 
that  a  better  specimen  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  pastoral  population  of 
sublime  and  interesting  land,  is 
no  where  to  be  found,  and  that  the 
gradual,  but  unequivocal  diminution 
and  extirpation  of  such  characters,  is 
good  peat- fire,  the  worst 

Of  a*  the  ills  poor  Caledonia 
E’er  has  dree’d,  or  ere  can  dree. 

I  arrived  at  the  town  of  Douglas  in 
good  time  to  dine  with  an  uncle  and 

small  tene- 
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him  who  had  once  been  a  man  and  fence,  and  cultivated  field— to  arrest 
a  Douglas— of  him  who  had  spoken  and  interest  you.  If  you  get  entang.* 
with  learned  men  belled  the  cat—  led  in  a  moss,  in  a  thicket,  in  a  •  wil- 
and  taught  even  the  Sovereign  upon  derness  of  impervious  uncertainty, 
the  throne  to  tremble  at  his  power,  you  have  the  pleasure  arising  from 
Ascending,  in  the  scale  of  decay,  1  discovery  ;  every  step  you  take  dis« 
found  myself  amongst  the  Archi-  closes  something  new.  Besides,  you 
balds  and  Patricks  of  more  recent  are  gratified  by  having  surmounted 
times.  On  the  summit  of  this  fu-  difficulties,  unravelled  intricacies,  and 
neral,  or  rather  funereal  pile,  two  piloted  your  limbs  through  devour- 
coffins  lay,  covered  over  with  crim-  ing  and  absorbing  quagmires.  If  you 
son  velvet,  and  exhibiting  all  the  cir-  find  yourself  walking,  in  solitary  sad- 
cumstance  of  plated  inscription  and  ness,  upon  the  level,  pathless,  mean- 
shining  nails  in  profusion.  These  ingless  sea-shore,  you  can  look  sea- 
contained  the  bodies,  as  yet  pro-  ward  and  landward,  contrasting  the 
bably  entire,  of  two  female  Doug-  fluctuations  of  the  one  with  the  more 
lases,  who,  as  1  discovered,  had  died  fixed  and  permanent  features  of  the 
early  in  life,  and  whose  characters  other ;  you  can  see,  or  fancy  out,  ships 
were  therefore  less  particularly  re-  sailing  along  on  the  great  deep ;  you 
corded.  1  actually  said  a  great  many  can  dive  and  dig  into  the  profun- 
very  striking  things,  on  this  occasion,  dity  of  the  waters,  bringing  up,  into 
to  my  uncle,  who  was  my  guide ;  subjects  of  interesting  reflection  and 
and  1  found  that  he  was  at  least  amazement,  the  Mermaid,  the  Cra- 
equally  prepared  for  moralizing,  like  ken,  the  Norwegian  Worm,  with  the 
Solomon,  on  the  vanity  of  human  one  thousand  and  one  fishy-fancies 
life,  in  bis  turn ;  and  there  were  of  rca8i>n  run  mad.  But,  in  walk* 
thoughts  and  reflections  in  iny  heart,  ing  over  a  boundless,  level,  barren, 
which  no  bucket  of  language  could  heathy  moor,  or  waste,  **  the  Lang- 
reach ;  for  1  had  read  Ro^rtson's  whang,*’  for  example  —  and  there 
History  of  Scotland,  and  even  fallen  cannot  be  a  more  appropriate  in- 
in  with  a  copy  of  the  Douglas  Trial ;  stance — where  your  eye  reaches  con- 
but  the  observations  and  the  reflec-  stantly  at  least  ten  miles  in  advance, 
tions  have  both  vanished  into  for-  and  where  the  only  object  which  ar- 
getfulness,  and  all  that  1  can  now  rests  vour  sight  is  the  everlasting 
recall  is  my  uncle’s  suggestion  upon  road  along  which  you  are  advancing, 
locking  the  vault-door:  “  There  but  which  ever  appears  to  advance 
let  them  rest,”  said  he,  “  till  the  along  with  you  ;  thus  circumsUnced, 
great  day  of  the  resurrection  !”  A  you  are  in  a  fair  way,  either  to  lay 
idight  recollection  of  the  poor  culp-  yourself  quite  down,  as  1  did,  on  the 
rit  who  perished  in  a  Douglas  vault  road-side,  and  fall  asleep,  or  to  rat 
through  nunger,  whilst  his  lord  smd  your  throat,  under  the  persuasion 
jailor  was  rioting  in  forgetfulness  in  that  the  act  will  undoubtedly 
Kdinburgh,  came  like  a  sudden  cloud  unobserved,  unless  by  the  muirfowl 
over  my  soul,  as  I  looked  upon  the  or  heath-cock.  How  long  1  slept 
rusty  nails,  and  locks,  and  staunckels  here  1  know  not ;  but  1  was  awaken- 
before  me  ;  so  I  hastened  away,  and  ed  by  a  loud  and  a  protracted  burst 
in  twelve  hours  found  myself  in  the  of  thunder,  which  came  down  upon 
midst  of  the  Lang-whang,”  on  my  me  from  the  Pentlands,  and  seemed 
way  to  the  capital.  to  herald  a  storm  of  no  ordinary  vio- 

*  There  is  just  one  kind  of  road  lence.  The  whole  extent  of  heath 
whidi  is  absolutely  intolerable.  If  had  now  become  more  bleak  ^  and 
you  travel  across  a  mountainous  dis-  dreary ;  and  towards  the  mountains  1 
trict,  you  have  sublimity  above,  and  could^  hetf  a  rush,^  and  a  sweep,  and 
sublimity  beneath  you ;  you  shrink  a  hesitating  commingling  of  various 
from  the  steep  and  the  precipice  on  hollow  noises,  which  alarmed 
the  one  hand,  and  you  eye,  with  looks  oeedingly.  I  looked  out  fw  shelter, 
of  deep  emotion,  tne  projecting  brow  but  I  look^  in  vain ; 
and  threatening  rock  above  you.  If  have  soug^  for  the  M^y 
you  travel  through  a  level  and  agri-  the  mum  of 
cultural  country:  you  have  all  the  »heep  wctc  swirling  a^t-^^^ 
traoesofeivilisatiDD— -parks,  ttedding,  on  tne  hiU-side,  whilst  a  grey  gled* 
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Has  sailing  past  in  the  opposite  direc-  ing  the  aspect  of  an  elephants  pro- 
t ion,  as  if  flying  from  the  approaching  bcscis,  and  pouring  out  its  contents 
hurricane.  I  had  not  even  the  shel-  in  an  overwhelming  torrent.  All 
ter  of  an  excavated  rock,  or  sand-pit,  tliis  took  place  at  about  two  miles 
or  bum-bank,  or  bush,  or  hay-rick,  distance  from  the  spot  where  I  sat 
or  peat-stalk,  or  any  thing  that  bulks  and  towards  which  an  inclined  plane 
and  bulges,  ten  inches  above  the  sur-  lay  sloping  downwards  from  the 
face  of  the  level  plain,  to  fly  to.  Had,  scene  of  action.  1  saw  the  red  and 
I  been  squatting  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  rush  of  the  very  first  break 
Arabian  desert,  on  my  passage  from  of  the  flood,  as  it  cleared  the  cloud 
8canderoon  to  Bassora,  and  had  the  and  the  hill-side,  and  was  led  to 
red  and  suffocating  Simoom  been  ad-  apprehend,  that,  from  the  lie  of 
vancing,  in  all  its  terrific  and  life-ex-  the  ground,  1  should  probably  be 
tinguishing  undulations  upon  me,  I  sweptaway,  another  Herculaneum,  in 
could  not  have  felt  more  helpless,  its  lava  course.  My  fears,  however, 
shelterless,  and  exposed.  Whilst  I  were  but  of  short  duration ;  for  a 
was  sitting,  eyeing  the  brewing  storm,  bank,  or  dough,  happening,  though 
and  expecting  every  instant  to  be  unperceived  by  me,  to  run  nearly  in 
blinded  by  an  insuflerable  blare  of  a  transverse  direction  betwixt  the 
lightning,  I  beheld  wdth  surprise,  flood  and  me,  the  former  seemed 
commingled  with  dread,  a  sudden  suddenly  to  sink  out  of  view  into  the 
convolution,  and  twisting  together,  earth,  and  did  not  reappear  till  it  had 
as  if  it  bad  been  of  cloud  within  reached  a  descent  considerably  below 
cloud,  and  colour  within  colour.  The  the  level  of  my  position.  All  this 
dense  and  the  rare,  the  dark  inky-  while  it  neither  rained  nor  hailed, 
black  and  the  soft  blue  verging  and,  in  an  hour’s  time,  the  horizon 
and  shifting  occasionally  into  grey,  was  clear,  and  the  sun  shone  forth 
streamed  all  of  a  sudden,  and  with  with  his  wonted  brightness, 
eiicreasing  velocity,  inwards,  aud  to-  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ere  I 
wards  a  common-centre.  There  was  reached  the  inn  which  terminates 
an  intensity  of  working,  and  justling,  this  dreary  waste,  and  with  the  aid 
and  squeezing,  as  it  were,  within  a  of  the  usual  quantity  of  appliances 
very  narrow  compass  ;  immediately  and  means,  such  as  a  kind  landlady, 
beneath  which,  and  whilst  all  around  and  a  very  communicative  host,  a 
was  lurid  and  shadowy,  there  float-  warm  supper,  and  a  snug  bed,  I  con¬ 
ed  a  bright  and  glowing  spot  on  the  trived  to  rise,  on  the  following  mom- 
heath,  as  if  from  the  reflection  of  an  ing,  not  only  refreshed,  but  vigorous, 
excited  and  enraged  furnace.  This  and  prepared  to  have  my  first  view 
spot  was  neither  stationary  nor  uni-  of  £dinbu];gh,  from  a  rising  ground 
form,  but  swept  and  hurried  along,  about  two  miles  further  on.  1  can- 
now  right,  now  left,  now  backwards,  not  easily  forget  the  first  impression 
and  now  forwards,  like  some  ignis  which  tnis  magnificent  scene  made 
fatuus,  in  the  hesitating  uncertainty  upon  me.  I  had  been  long  familiar 
of  a  still  and  foggy  evening.  At  last,  with  the  villages  of  Penpont,  and 
however,  it  narrowed  exceedingly,  Croalchapel,  and  Closebura-town, 
whilst  it  encreased  proportionably  in  and  the  Keir  Mill,  and,  above  all, 
intensity  and  rapidity  of  motion,  af-  with  Thornhill.  1  had  visited  Puna- 
fording  the  appearance  of  the  sun-  fries,  been  an  inmate  for  days  in 
beams  collected,  by  a  convex  mirror,  Leadhills  and  Douglas,  seen  Cam- 
into  a  focus,  and  thrown  by  the  wath  in  passing;  but  beyond  this 
8i>orting  and  shifting  hand  of  child-  enumeration  my  experience  did  not 
hood  on  every  surrounding  object  enable  me  to  go.  Of  towns  or  cities 
in  succession.  At  this  instant,  the  in  general  1  bad  formed  a  pej^har 
lightning  burst  downwards,  and  a  notion,  imagining  them  all  to  he  w 
sudden  collapse  of  piercing  and  saw-  hollows  or  glens,  and  to  be  visited 
ing  sound  instantly  followed.  For  a  by  bums  or  rivers,  figuring  out  tall 
few  seconds,  all  was  still  and  seem-  crosses  in  the  market-place,  wd  a 
iriffly  motionless,  when,  on  a  sudden,  solitary  steeple  chiming  a^  iroling 
T  heard  the  reverberation  amidst  the  out  the  hours  to  the  loilcri^ 
hills,  and  the  rush  of  water  from  the  bitants.  Of  castles  1  had  siW  » 
Amd,  and  beheld  the  spout  assura-  more  outr^  notion,  surroundiBg 
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tliem  regularly  with  the  ruins  of  an  It  was  not  the  size  and  niagniticence 
old  moat  and  draw-bridge,  planting  of  the  objects,  arresting  as,  in  this 
turrets  on  their  summit,  and  a  square  respect,  they  no  doubt  were,  which 
wall  or  enclosure,  fourteen  feet  thick,  struck  me  most ;  but  it  was  the  ap- 
aud  fifteen  feet  high,  all  round  the  narent  elevation  which  the  castle  and 
building.  Ldinburgh,  with  its  castle,  hill  seemed  to  occupy  in  the  bosom 
I  had  conceived  to  resemble,  very  of  a  cloud,  and  distinctly  raisc<l  a- 
nearly,  Thornhill,  with  its  inn,  or  hove  all  the  intermediate  country, 
public-house,  only  making  suitable  This  deception,  however,  was  but  of 
allowances  on  the  score  of  size  and  short  continuance ;  short  as  it  was, 
magnificence.  I  fancy  every  body  is  however,  it  made  an  impression  ui>on 
sensible  of  this  disposition  to  antici-  my  soul  more  deep  and  lasting  than 
pate  the  form  and  bearing  of  objects,  even  the  sublime  and  magnificent 
respecting  which  they  have  heaid  reality  has  ever  been  able  to  effect, 
much,  but  which  they  have  never  My  mind  had  been  early  imbued 
actually  seen ;  and,  at  the  same  with  the  Gentle  Shepherd.  1  liad 
time,  must  recollect  the  total  dissi-  lately  been  visiting  the  place  of  the 
militude  wdiicli  always'exists  betwixt  author’s  nativity,  and  1  was  well 
the  fancy-work  and  the  reality,  the  aware  that  these  Pentlands,  which 
mind’s  image  and  the  eye’s  informa-  slo})ed  aw'ay  on  the  right,  contained, 
tioh.  No  matter  how  accurately  the  within  their  recesses,  or  were  said  to 
city,  for  example,  may  have  been  de-  contain,  the  scenery  of  this  truly 
scribed,  even  by  an  inmate:  the'  Scottish  drama,  llabbie’s  Howe, — 
words  which  are  made  use  of  con-  the  washing-pool, — the  cottages  of 
vey  not  the  images  they  were  inter:d-  Mause,  Simeon,  and  Pate, — the 
ed  to  give ;  and  whilst  the  speaker  blcaching-green  appropriated  to  the 
seems  himself  to  be  using  Ian-  twa  lasses, — and  the  height,  and  the 
guage  incapable  of  misapprehension,  brae,  and  the  burn-side,  upon  which 
the  listener  wanders  amidst  a  multi-  the  shepherd  lads  were  wont  to  stray, 
plicity  of  imperfect  and  indistinct  no-  — all  these  recollections  crowded  in 
tions,  which  settle  down  at  last,  and  upon  my  heart,  and  I  had  resolved, 
collect  into  a’ resemblance  to  some  si-  ere  I  was  well  aware  of  my  rjsolu- 
milar  object  with  which  he  chances  tion,  to  deviate  towards  the  right, 
to  be  already  acquaintetl.  Under  with  the  view  of  encountering  my 
these  misguided  and  inaccurate  ap-  old  and  endeared  acquaintances  by 
prehensions,  1  came,  all  at  once,  and  the  way.  After  two  hours  wander- 
whilst  the  sun  was  in  full  flame,  ing  under  tlie  guidance  of  many  a 
upon  the  western  view  of  the  Castle  most  circumstantial  and  sage  adviser, 
and  Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh.  There  I  found  myself  in  a  narrow  pass, 
were  large,  white,  and  turreted  and  as  much  amidst  the  mountains, 
clouds,  which  lay,  or  rolled  along  as  if  1  had  still  been  at  Caple-yetls, 
at  the  time,  on  the  back-ground  to-  or  B^lly-bought,  under  the  Queens- 
wards  the  east.  Arthur’s  Seat  seem-  berry  fells.  A  shephcTd  guided^  me 
ed  to  communicate  and  connect  it-  to  the  spot,  and  left  me  to  meditate 
pelf  with  the  heaven,  whilst  a  rib-  with  enthusiasm  on  the  bumbling- 
bon  of  blue,  and  beautiful  green,  lay  pool,  and  wrimpling  waters,  and 
stretched  across  the  extremity  of  my  “  singing  din,”  of  Habbio’s  Howe, 
view.  My  first  .impression  certain-  ’1  he  classical  traveller,  who  has 
ly  was,  tnat  the  grand  and  arrest-  reache<l  the  southern  side  of  the 
ing  objects  which  1  saw  were  all  Alps,  and  casts,  for  the  first  time,  bis 
of  the  same  nature,  as  they  evident-  eye  along  the  Po  and  the  ^  Arno— 
ly  shared  the  same  character  and  ex-  along  the  Appcnin^ 
pression,  and  that  a  combination  of  stretching  vales  ot  Tuscany 
sunshine,  cloud,  and  sky,  might  Campania,  the  patriot,  who  ^  has 
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ruins  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  has  call¬ 
ed  unto  his  aid  those  recollections 
which  involve  the  ashes  of  the  mar¬ 
tyr  and  the  labours  of  the  reformer, — 
the  banished  and  expatriated  noble¬ 
man,  who  has  again  been  permitted, 
unattainted,  to  revisit  his  paternal 
halls,  and  to  rekindle  the  light  of 
departed  glory,  where  it  had  once 
shone  in  brightness  ; — all  tliese  in¬ 
dividuals  feel,  and  deeply,  the  value 
and  the  interest  of  an  existence  thus 
rendered  a  thousand  times  more 
valuable  and  interesting.  But  none 
of  them,  perhaps,  ever  exceeded,  in 
deep  and  delirious  rapture,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  that  half  -  hour's  pause, 
which  the  objects  around  me,  in  this 
sweet  and  retired  spot,  so  unavoid¬ 
ably  occasioned.  There  are  minutes 
which  are  worth  whole  years  of  ex¬ 
istence  ;  and  1  could  willingly  ex¬ 
change,  at  any  time,  a  half-year's 
dining  out,  and  noisy,  restless  hilari¬ 
ty,  for  one  other  half-hour  of  such 
happiness  as  1  then  enjoyed. 

The  author  of  the  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  Scottish  Character,”  all 
glorious  and  splendid  in  the  midst  of 
a  boundless  aim  as  he  is,  has  en¬ 
deavoured,  with  considerable  art  and 
effect,  to  elevate  the  author  of  the 
Gentle  Shepherd  over  the  Bard  of 
Ayr,  and  to  represent  the  light  and 
sportive  excursions  of  the  Muse  of 
Coila  as  mere  pastime,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  more  sustained  and 
protracted  flights  of  Ramsay.  Where, 
it  is  asked,  again  and  again,  did 
Bums  ever  produce  any  thing  to  be 
compared  with  the  Gentle  Shepherd  ? 
Thomas  Campbell  is  not  the  author 
of  “  Thalaba,^'  nor  John  Wilson  of 
the  “  Lord  of  the  Isles and  yet 
we  are  very  much  mistaken,  if,  judg¬ 
ing  from  their  works,  from  what 
they  have  chosen,  or  chanced  to  do, 
these  authors  could  not  have  writ¬ 
ten,  had  it  so  pleased  them,  better 
poems,  and  more  popular  too,  by  one- 
balf,  than  either.  Burns,  it  is  true, 
never  wrote  a  pastoral  comedy, 
though  he  once  planned  it,  and  the 
subject  was  MacGauchan's  Elsin,” 
which  went  through  nine  ply  of  ben» 
leather,  and  penetrated,  at  last,  into 

King  Robert  the  Bruce's  Heel 
but  Bums  has  written  the  Saturday 
Night — Halloween — the  Holy  Fair 
—Tam  o*  Shanter — and  the  Twa 
i>ogt;  and  Bums  has  penned  lyri- 
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cal  ballads,  which  as  far  excel  any 
that  Allan  Ramsay  ever  wrote,  as  the 
notes  of  a  thrush  do  those  of  a  Ro¬ 
bin, — ballads  and  songs  which  will 
remain  engraved  upon  the  hearts  of 
our  peasantry,  and  will  contribute  to  ' 
the  formation  of  their  character,  for  | 
centuries  and  millenniums  to  come. 


“  She  talk'd,  she  smil’d,  my  heart  she 
wil’d. 

She  charm’d  my  soul — I  wat  na* 
how — 

But  ay  the  stoun’,  the  deadly  woun’. 

Cam’  frae  her  een  sae  bonny  blue.” 

•  ••••• 

I  should  like  to  know  if  the  author  of 
“  My  Patie  is  a  lover  gay. 

His  mind  is  never  muddy, 

His  breath  is  sweeter  than  new  hay. 
His  face  is  fair  and  ruddy,” 

ever  wrote,  or  was  capable  of  writing, 
any  thing  comparable  with  the  above. 
Bums's  forte  lay  in  an  intuitive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  feelings  of  our 
common  nature,  and  in  a  power  al¬ 
most  equally  instinctive  of  express¬ 
ing  them  in  simple,  but  elegant  and 
forcible  terms.  Allan,  again,  was 
more  the  child  of  art :  he  dealt  in 
Dianas,  Venuses,  Sols,  and  Cynthias ; 
and  his  poetry  often  smells  offensive¬ 
ly  of  vulgarity  and  filth:  the  vul¬ 
garity,  and  even  the  obscenity  of 
Burns,  is  ever  redeemed  by  the  air 
and  the  manner  of  an  elevated  and 
refined  mind.  That  of  Allan  is  often 
not  rural,  but  rustic, — not  natural 
alone,  but  offensively  low.  When  his 
Peggy  is  meant  to  appear  in  a  win¬ 
ning  attitude,  she  comes  bouncing 
onwards,  like  Mary  Lee  of  Carelha , 

“  With  her  green  coats  kilted  to  the 
knee 

for  we  immediately  discover,  that 

“  Her  coats  are  kilted,  and  can  brightly 
shaw 

Her  straight  bare  l(^s,  that  whiter  are 
than  snaw.” 

And  when  the  interview  takes  place, 
and  tme  lovers  meet,  it  is  quite  a 
substantial  attdible  courtship ;  no 
jactare  basia,”  no  suaviter  m 
mode,”  whilst  “  fortitcr  in  re,  for 

Sair,  aair  she  ]4ed,  ’twixt  ilka  smack  J 
But  weel  I  kenn’d  she  meant  na’  as  she 
sp^ !” 

but  no  matter;  there  is  no  relaxM*** 
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tne  gr&sp  oi  &  smiciuy  vice ,  “  All  Nature  swears  the  lovely  dears 

“  Whilst  hard  and  fast  I  held  her  in  my  , 

gri|)s^  Her  prentice  han*  she  tried  on  man. 

My  very  soul  cam*  louping  to  my  lips.**  made  the  lasses  O  !’* 

*  *  *  *  But  I  see  the  sun  setting  and 

And,  ot  the  married  state,  Peggy  had  flaming  against  the  windows  of  the 
rather  a  delicate  presentiment,  when  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,— I  see  the 
she  says,  smoke  of  Auld  Reekie  beginning  to 

gather  down,  like  a  blue  night-cap 
over  her  brows  before  she  retires  to 
rest, — I  see  the  mountains  looking  a 
little  darker,  and  the  skies  a  little 
bluer  than  formerly, — so  I  must  on¬ 
wards,  by  the  \Vest  Fort  and  Grass- 
market,  to  my  lotiring  at  **  the 
Harrow but,  in  tne  mean  time, 

“  Clauditc  jam  rivos  pucri,  sat  prota  bi« 
berunt 

which  Allan  Ramsay  might  have 
translated  into. 

Shut  up  the  llood-gatcs— Lord  pre¬ 
serve  us  ! 

The  half  o*  this  might  freely  serve  us!  !** 
I  am,  Yours,  &c. 


“  I  gaed  a  waefu*  gate  yestreen, 
A  gate  I  fear  I’ll  dearly  rue, 

I  gat  my  deed  frae  tw'a  sweet  een, 
Twa  lovely  een  o*  bonny  blue.* 


MR  KNOWLES  DRAMAS:  VIRGINlUS — CAIUS  ORACCHU8. 

We  think  highly  of  the  talents  of  cable  to  Virginius.  Were  wetoiudTO 
Mr  Knowles.  He  has  produced  two  from  our  own  feelings,  we  should 
dramas,  vigorously  conceived  and  ex-  say,  that  it  was  impossible  to  render 
ecuted  ;  with  some  passages  of  great  attractive  this  murder  of  the  inno¬ 
power  and  eloquence,  and  many  of  cents,*'  even  by  all  the  colouring  of 
tenderness  and  poetical  beauty ;  and  impassioned  dialogue  or  metical  iraa- 
he  has  generally  steered  very  sue-  gery.  Still  the  native  horror  of  the 
cessfully  between  the  dangerous  ex-  scene  predominates ; — still  we  ask, 
tremes  of  a  poverty,  and  superabund-  What  was  the  **  suflicient  cause*!  that 
ance  of  imaginative  dialogue — be-  compelle<l  a  father  to  stain  his  hands 
tween  the  mere  poetry  of  action,  and  with  his  daughter's  blood?  and  what 
the  discursive  and  lyrical  strain,  the  moral  beauty  of  that  sanguinary 
which  is  so  commonly  substituted,  patriotism,  which,  instead  of  ende^ 
at  the  present  day,  for  the  “  thewes  vouring  to  avert  the  fate  of  Virpnia 
and  sinews"  of  the  drama.  He  has  by  a  timely  wpeal  to  arms,  thinks 
“  his  affectations,"  no  doubt,  as  Sir  only  of  the  effect  which  such  a  ca- 
Hugh  Evans  says,  and  deals  rather  tastrophe  may  have  in  increasing  the 
too  much,  occasionally,  in  the  “Jim-  force  of  a  declamatory  invective,  or 
pie  natural  but  the  general  tone  of  a  theatrical  appeal  to  the  infernal 
his  plays  is  manly  and  enCTgetic  i  and  gods  ?  Such  themes  might  suit  the 
we  are  too  well  aware  of  the  danger-  affected  stoicism  of  Alfleri,  but  they 
ous  grounds  on  which  a  poet  treads,  are  not— we  trust  they  never  wUl  be 
to  wonder,  that,  in  the  search  after  —the  popular  subjects  of  tr^edy. 
simplicity,  he  sometimes  oversteps  Mr  Knowlw,  however,  has  cm- 
the  thin  partition  which  divides  pa-  ped  the  difficulty  thus  ansing  from 
thos  from  absurdity.  the  nature  of  the  subject  more  suc- 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  he  cessfully  than  Alfleri.  He  comu^ 
has  been  at  all  successful  in  the  us  to  the  catastrophe  more  artfully* 
choice  of  bis  subjects ;  and  this  ob-  The  ho|ielessness  of  the  struggle— 
j  ect ion  appears  to  us  peculiarly  appU-  the  sense  of  an  overpowering  fata- 
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lity,are  impressed  uponus  with  more  him  the  urn  of  his  daughter  we 
force  and  probability  ;  and  if  we  are  scarcely  know  whether  to  wlmire  or 
not  reconciled  to  the  atrocity  of  the  condemn.  The  idea  is  striking,  but 
denouement,  we  are  at  least  less  it  seems  to  us  rather  recherche— —too 
startled  by  its  abruptness.  Indeed  much  in  the  melo-dramatic  taste, 
the  general  arrangement  of  Mr  At  all  events,  it  is  a  little  absurd  to 
Knowles*  play  is  far  superior  to  Al-  see  Icilius  carrying  this  urn  about, 
fieri*s.  Virginia— timid,  gentle,  and  from  the  house  of  Virginius  to  the 
affectionate — sets  off  the  Homan  ma-  dungeon  in  which  the  insane  father 
jesty  of  hei:  father,  while  she  deep-  is  found  gazing  on  the  dead  body  of 
ens  our  interest  in  her  own  fate Appius.  Does  Mr  Knowles  think 


but  V'irginia,  anticipating  Cornelia  or 
Porcia,  and  deliberating,  in  a  family 
narty,  on  the  exact  arrangement  of 
tier  death  is  a  portrait  that  could 
have  pleased  none  but  a  political  en¬ 
thusiast.  The  same  sententiousness 
— the  same  affected  insensibility,  per¬ 
vades  the  character  of  Alfieri's  Ici¬ 
lius.  His  Appius  only  is  superior 
to  that  of  Mr  Knowles.  ^Uiieri's  is 


that  a  funeral-urn  is  like  a  “  poun- 
cet-box,*’  to  be  held  “  betwixt  the 
finger  and  the  thumb,’*  or  transport¬ 
ed  in  a  side-pocket  of  the  sublisra- 
cu/a  ? 

There  seems  to  us  something  lame 
and  impotent  in  the  way  in  which 
both  authors  have  treated  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Icilius.  Alfieri,  after  ex¬ 
citing  our  feelings  by  splendid  pro- 


the  very  beau  ideal  of  despotism  ; —  mises,  never  allows  him  to  appear  in 
cool,  calculating,  undaunted — equal-  the  Forum  at  all.  He  is  murdered 
ly  unmoved  by  the  pleadings  of  in-  on  his  way  by  the  populace,  deceived 
iK^mce,  the  eloquent  invectives  of  by  the  misrepresentations  of  Appius. 
Icilius,  and  the  stormy  murmurs  of  Mr  Knowles  allows  him  to  be  over- 
}x)pular  discontent,  and  pursuing  his  powered  by  the  lictors,  almost  with- 
deep-laid  plans  with  an  unbending  out  a  struggle,  and  only  releases  him 
and  majestic  consistency.  from  the  grasp  of  the  soldiers,  to 

support  the  dying  Virginia.  Both  in- 
t  1  •  sostegno  cidents,  we  think,  are  unsatisfactory, 

lo  son ;  sol  1^  1  amor  ne  tuo.  fauton  yj  however,  are  slight  ble- 

/U  par  Che  1  odio,  e  ,oeftc-a«  e  heve.  ;  ,  j  ^ 

P  ebe  s._ma  non  gl.  lalj  est.mo  ;  ,  ^  vireinius  with  regret  ami  re- 

Me  il  lor  carnr  non  move ;  ira  non  temo,  '  ®  a* 

E  rie  lusinghe  di  tal  gente  io  sprezzo.  sj^t.  It  is  a  vigortms  an  ^  * 
®  ^  ed  play,  poetical  without  effort,  and 

Mr  Knowles,  from  an  apprehen-  natural  without  prosaic  meanness, 
sion,  it  seems,  of  “  rendering  the  Caius  Gracchus  is  infinitely  infe- 
character  of  the  tyrant  too  promi-  nor.  It  wants  domestic  interest.  .The 
nent,**  has  sunk  him  into  a  wavering,  attempt  of  an  eloquent  enthusiast  to 
vacillating  villain.  introduce  a  law  obnoxious  to  the  Pa- 

Both  authors  have  erred  in  the  tricians,  his  failure  and  his  fall,  are 


winding  up  of  the  play.  Alfieri 
drops  the  curtain  too  soon,  Mr 
Knowles  too  late.  Alfieri  concludes 
just  as  the  scuffle  is  commencing  be¬ 
tween  the  populace  and  the  lictors  of 
Appius,  living  all  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  ignorant  of  Ro« 
man  history  in  a  state  of  great  an¬ 
xiety  as  to  the  distribution  of  poeti¬ 
cal  justice:  Mr  Knowles  closes  the 


events  too  coldly  political  to  awaken 
a  tragic  interest.  Even  had  we  tears 
at  command,  we  should  hardly  be 
**  prepared  to  shed  them  now.*  Wc 
pity  Gracchus ;  we  regret  that  hU 
talents,  his  eloquence,  and  his  lof¬ 
ty  integrity,  should  have  been  wast¬ 
ed  on  a  thankless  and  undeserving 
multitude :  but  still  we  can  only 
look  upon  him  as  a  political  partisan. 


Fourth  Act  with  the  death  of  Virgi-  playing  the  dangerous  game  of  re- 
nia,  and  then  introduces  the  ne^-  volution,  and 

A.  he  has  aet  hi.  life  upon  a  caat. 

^  V*  -  “  So  he  must  aUnd  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

strangled  bv  Virgimus  in  a  fit  of  in¬ 
sanity.^  The  incident  r  of  recalling  An  attempt  is  no  doubt  made  to  awa- 

Virguiius  to  his  senses,  by  shewing  ken  something  of  a  more  natural  an 


*  Alfieri.  Virginia.  .Att.  3.  Sc.  3. 
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indiviilual  interest,  by  tlie  introduc-  Upon  three  several  grounds  he  is  arraign’d 
tioii  of  the  mother  and  the  wife  of  i'irst,  tliat  he  strove  to  bring  the  magi.s< 
Gracchus,  hut  it  is  by  no  means  a  tracy 

successful  one.  Mr  Knowles  has  contempt ;  next,  that  he  form’d  a 

wisely  softened  the  sterner  features  1**"^’ 

of  the  character  of  Cornelia,  but  certain  slaves,  to  raise  a  tumult; 

enough  remains,  to  neutralize,  in  a  *  ^  ^“^7"  , 

great  measure,  that  feeling  of  com-  were  there  here  the  slightest  proof, 

passion  which  a  mother,  noble  and  w  .»i  i  u  .u  .  .  t.. 

*  f  *  *  T  1,  ^  "**'^*  ould  bid  him  sheathe  a  daccer  in  hia 

unfortunate  as  Cornelia,  would  other-  breast!— 

wise  awaken.  Licinia,  again,  is  ‘'a  That  he  conspir'd  with  enemies  of  Romo— 
\  cry  foolish,  fond,  young  woman,-—  with  foreigners  !  barbarians  !  to  betray 
as  WTak  and  wavering  as  Cornelia  is  her  ! 

decided  and  unbending.  Neither  The  first,  I’ll  answer— VetUus  is  a  Ro- 
of  these  females,  therefore,  are  real-  man, 

ly  interesting.  Here  he  gives  too  And  *tis  his  privilege  tospeak  his  thoughts, 
little — there  too  much.”  We  dare  The  next,  I’ll  answer — Vettius  is  a  free- 
not  offer  the  tribute  of  tears  to  one 

who  feels  not  for  herself;  and  w^e  And  never  would  make  comi>act  with  a 
should,  in  the  other  case,  feel  more  slave. 

ready  to  express  our  sympathy,  were  ^  answer — Vettius  loves  hif 

it  less  clamorously  called  for.  .  ,  . .  , , 

'fhe  whole  interest  of  the  play,  in 

fact,  is  concentrated  in  Cains  Gtac-  But,  say  We  have  witnesses 

chus.  The  other  male  characters  igalnst  him.” 

are  mere  sketches,  mere  foils  to  the  Name  them  ! — Who  stands  the  first  upon 
finished  portrait  of  the  republican  the  list  ? 

orator.  A  Client — I’ll  oppose  to  him  a  Senator. 

He  is  the  master-cloud.  These  ragged  Who  next  ?  A  Slave— Set  dow’n  a  Ho- 
ones  man  Knight. 

That  lower  before,  move  only  in  subser-  Who  follows  last  ?  The  Servant  of  a 
vience  Questor— 

To  the  ascendant  of  the  other.  Uil  a  Tribune  opposite  to  him  ! 

And  that  ascendantisnotundeservcl.  How  stand  we  no«- ?  Which  weigh,  the 

His  character,  notwithstonding  the  ^  Tribune?- 

defects  of  the  plot,  has  a  captivating  Their 

frankness  about  it,  and  that  sad  spi-  giave,  or  my  Roman  Knight  ?— Their 
nt  of  prophetic  anticipation  with  Client,  or 

which  Mr  Knowles  has  shaded  his  My  Senator  ?— Now,  call  your  witnesses! 
enthusiasm, — the  desponding  convic¬ 
tion -that  he,  at  least,  was  marked  Wiether  the  speech  be  good  or 
for  destruction,  whatever  might  be  l^d,  however,  it  produces  the  de- 
thc  happier  fate  of  those  ungrateful  sired  effect,  and  at  the  same 
and  wavering  Plebeians'^  whose  rights  seals  the  fate  of  the  orator,  who  is 
he  battled  to  resume,”  gives  to  the  frorn^  that  moment  marked  out  for 
whole  a  touching  and  melancholy  Patrician  vengeance.  In  c^er  to  rc» 

move  him  from  the  city,  he  is  pro- 

The  piece  opens  with  the  trial  of  rooted  by  Opiraius  to  the  office  of 

Vettius,  the  friend  of  C.  Gracchus.  Questor,  The  ineasure,  however, 

As  he  is  on  the  point  of  being  con-  intended  for  his  humiliation,  adds 

demned,  the  quiet,  studious,  retired  to  his  fam^*  ,  ®  returns  to 

Gracchus,  unexpectedly  appears  in  covered  with  glory,-— soliciU  an  ob- 
the  rostrum,  and,  by  an  animated  ap-  tains  the  Tnbuneship.  His  mo 
peal  to  the  assembly,  procures  the  Cornelia,  hwrs  of  his  su^ess  wH 
acouittal  of  Vettius.  Tlie  first  part  blended  feebngs  of  triumph  and  de- 
of  nia  speech  is  eloquent  and  drama-  spondency. 

tic  ; — what  follows  appears  ^o  us  in  _ It  would  come  to  this ! 

a  much  more  questionaole  taste:  I  i^new  that  it  would  come  to  this,  Li- 

C.  Gmrc.— Romans !  I  hold  a  copy  of  cinius ! 

the  charge—  And  I  could  tell  what  further  it  wUl 

And  depositions  of  the  witnesses.  come  to, 
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If  I  would  !  No  matter  !  Two  such 
sons  os  mine 

Were  never  made  for  mothers  that  have 
eyes 

Which  are  afraid  of  tears— that  come  tom  e 
'As  old  acquaintance.  I  did  rear  my  boys 
Companions  for  the  gods ! — Why  won¬ 
der  I 

If  they  will  go  to  them  ere  other  men  ! 
Many  a  time,  w  hen  they  have  stood  be¬ 
fore  me. 

Such  things  as  mothers  seldom  look  upon, 
And  1  have  seem’d  to  feed  on  them  with 
mine  eyes. 

My  thoughts  have  ponder’d  o’er  their 
bier,  where  they 

Lay  stiff  and  cold  !— I  would  not  see 
them  so 

If  I  could  help  it— but  I  would  not  help  it 
To  see  them  otherwise,  and  other  men.— 
My  Caius  must  be  Tribune ! 

[  jT/ionfr  several  times^  approaching  nearer, 
LictM— And  he  is  so ! 

Those  shouts  proclaim  it.  See,  Cornelia, 
He  comes  !  Behold  !— Look  how  they 
hem  him  round  ! 

Why  do  you  turn  away  ? 

Cor— I  turn  away 

To  see  that  flush  of  triumph  on  his 
cheek— 

Which  lights  it  up  as  he  did  feel  a  god — 
And  think  how  1  may  after  see  that  cheek, 
And  think  upon  that  flush. 

The  Patrician  party  now  resort  to 
more  insidious  measures.  Dnisus, 
the  colleague  of  Gracchus  in  the 
Tribuneship,  a  weak,  well-meaning 
man,  is  worked  upon  by  Opiroius,  to 
believe  that  Gracchus  aim^  only  at 
his  private  advantage,  and  prevailed 
upon  to  assist  the  views  of  the  Senate. 
Accordingly,  when  Gracchus  appears 
in  the  Forum,  to  propose  some  de¬ 
crees  in  favour  of  the  citizens,  he  is 
fairly  out-bidden  by  Drusus,  who 
follows  up  every  additional  bounty 
by  disclaiming  all  share  in  the  fa¬ 
vour,  and  ascribing  the  whole  to 
the  Senate.”  This  scene,  we  con¬ 
fess,  appears  to  us  rather  ridiculous. 
It  is  a  mere  trial  of  purses  between 
the  competitors. 

The  popularity  of  Gracchus  is 
now  on  the  decline.  He  is  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  Tribune,  and  a 
moposal  made  to  abrogate  his  laws. 
This  last  insult  rouses  him  to  a  de¬ 
termined  resistance,  and,  after  some 
hesitaUon,  he  resolves  to  strike  a  last 
blow  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
Rome.  The  following  scene  con¬ 
tains  some  passages  of  that  more  quiet 


Virgiutus-^Caits  Gracchus.  QDec. 

and  tender  feeliiig  which  is  rarely 
met  with,  and  would  indeed  be  out 
of  place,  in  the  bustling  scenes  of 
this  drama.  It  forms  a  fine  repose 
between  the  contention  in  the  Forum 
and  the  burst  of  the  conspiracy. 

Licinia — I  wish 

He  would  come  home ! — Why  should  he 
sup  abroad 

To-night  ?  Most  like  it  is  my  brother’s 
fault. 

He  never  lets  him  rest  with  taking  him 
To  Carbo’s  house— or  Flaccus’s— or  to 
some 

Such  place.  I  would  he  had  a  wife  him¬ 
self. 

To  keep  him  more  at  home— Cornelia’s 
right; 

I’m  half  asleep  already. — A  heavy  lid 
Is  strange  companion  to  an  anxious  heart! 
Come  thou  that  canst  discourse  without  a 
tongue. 

Cunning  beguiler  of  the  lonely!  talk  to 
me. 

And  for  my  dear  lord,  help  me  to  keep 
watch  ! 

sits  down  and  reads -^grovs  gra^ 
dually  drowsier.~^ihe  scroll  presently 
falls  from  her  handy  and  she  sleeps. 

Enter  Caius,  without  seeing  her. 

C.  Grace — What  meant  the  boy  by 
starting  w'hen  he  let 
Me  in  ?— What’s  in  my  face,  to  make 
him  hold 

His  breath,  and  change  his  colour  at  ? 
I  thought 

At  first  the  house  w’as  not  my  own— and 
never 

Look’d  it  so  like  my  own.— A  hundred 
objects. 

Day  after  day  I've  pass’d,  with  just  as 
much 

Of  consciousness  as  they  had  not  been 
here, 

I  now  distinguish  with  a  feeling  of 
Such  recognition,  as  invests  them  with 
The  worth  of  precious  things. — The  com¬ 
mon  couch 

Stands  in  our  supper-room,  a  dozen  times 
A  day  I’ve  thrown  myself  upon,  without 
Thought  it  supported  me— when  now  I 
pass’d  it, 

I  could  not  help  but  stop,  as  it  had  been 
Some  special  minister  of  happiness  ^ 
Did  challenge  salutation.— —What 

Asleep  too _ She  is  sitting  up  fof  • 

Come  now,  conspiracy,  thou  bold  recno^’’ 
Of  grievances,  dost  doubly  stake  thy  *  ^ 
Thou  wilt  achieve  beneath  the  peace  u 
brows 

Of  the  household  eaves,  that  never  thought 
to  see  it, 
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Of  frowning  battlennents— >and  lead  along  There’s  any  hope,  my  s(>n.-» 

The  streets,  where  children,  wives,  and  t\  Grave. — My  child  too  !~ 

^  matrons  tread,  Tit — ( Rnterivg. ) — Caius  !— 

Mars  revels,  flttcr  to  be  acted  on  Caius,  remain  not  here  !  Pomponius  and 

Some  far  removed,  unfrequented  waste ;  Licinius,  striving  to  keep  back  the  Consul, 

Come  now,  and  while  the  silken  bands  of  And  give  you  time  for  flight,  have  fallen 
sleep  beneath 

Hold  thy  unconscious,  unoffending  victim,  His  hirelings’  blows. — ^They  have  the 
Look  on,  and  scan  thy  plea  of  conjura*  scent  of  you. 

tion.  Another  moment’s  pause,  and  you  arc 

And  see  if  it  be  proof.  ■  .Thou  canst  lost. 

not  do  it !  ror.— Make  the  attempt,  my  son  ! 

Already  is  the  ague  creeping  o’er  Liclwia.— Fly  !— Fly  !— 

Thy  flesh,  at  longer  trial  of  the  test  Luciui.^( Entering. It  is 

Would  shake  the  w’eapon  from  thy  hand.  Too  late. 

though  clench’d  Cor. — Embrace  me,  Caius !— O  my  son. 

With  thousand  oaths  .That  I  should  The  gods  do  bare  no  sword ’gainst  vir- 
see  hey  thus  !  tue  ! 

I  must  not  look  on  her  again— nor  speak  C.  Grace.— No  !— 

to  her —  '  No,  mother  ! — My  Licinia  !  Give  me 

I’ll  call  her  maid  to  watch  by  her,  and  my  child. 

then  Mother,  lx  you  a  parent  to  my  wife, 

I  will  to  bed  and  sleeji — or  feign  to  sleep  !  [Aside  to  Cornelia. 

•  A  tutor  to  my  child.  The  lessons  you 

The  morning  dawns  upon  a  scene  Did  make  me  con,  teach  him ;  none 

of  blood.  Gracchus,  after  endeavour-  else _ he  cannot 

ing  to  persuade  the  citizens  to  leave  Learn  better ! 

him  to  his  fate,  is  at  last  prevailed  Licinto— Caius !  Caius  !— Do  you 

on  to  lead  them  to  the  combat.  They  know 

are  defeated.  Cornelia,  Licinia, *and  No  means  of  flight  ? 

a  terrified  group  of  women,  have  ta-  — I  do. 

ken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  Licinia.^1  hear  them— Use  it . 

while  Caius  Gracchus  seeks  a  lem-  ‘M*"  husband  I-Now  l_ 

porary  protection  at  the  alur.  My 

C.  Gracc.^rSim  without  J^Thunk-  Lirlslo.— They  are  here  ! 

less  hearts!  thee  I Embraces 

Not  one  presents  himself  to  aid  my  sword;  ,  ... 

Or  lend  a  charger  to  assist  my  flight ;  Away  .—What  s  at  you 

But,  as  I  were  a  racer  in  the  games, 

They  cry,  “  make  haste  !”  and  shout,  as  Under  your  ro^  ? 

I  pass  by  !  Groce.— Nothing,  love,  nothing — 

May  they  remain  the  abject  things  they  Rome ! 

are,  ®  Rome . 

fi*ily  pittance  from  the  After  these  extracts,  we  have  no 
^  hands  ^sh  to  conclude  with  censure.  Yet 

Of  tjrrant  lords  that  spurn  them  !— May  would  notice  one  or  two  slight 

•  they  crawl  defects,  because  we  think  they  are 

Ever  in  bondage  and  in  misery^  rather  two  common  in  Mr  Knowles* 

And  never  know  the  bleesed  rights  of  jjj,  ^j^h  to  be  natural, 


that  is  almost  ludicrous.  Thus,  in 
Virginius : 

Come  to  the  supper^room.  Do  you  wait 
for  me 

To  lead  Virginia  ta— 4>r  will  you  do  it  ? 

Who  does  not  perceive  that  this 
piece  of  modem  j^liteness  is  .quite 
out  of  place.  We  think  we  see  Ici- 
lius  offering  one  arm  to  the  lady. 
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Again,  in  one  of  the  finest  passages 
of  the  play : 

I  never  sa”*  you  look  so  like  your  mother 
Jn  all  my  life. 

The  conclusion  is  an  absurd  mo¬ 
dern  tautology.  In  Caius Gracchus, 
Licinia  observes : 

Shan’t  we  be  happy  ?  say  we  shall ! 

C.  Gracc.~^JVe  shall !  1o  be  sure^ 
Licinia, — Say  it  out. 

C.  Grace, — To  be  sure  xce  shall ! 

Wc  had  marked  a  good  many  pass¬ 


ages  of  the  same  kind,  but  wc  shall 
spare  ourselves  and  our  readers  the 
unw’elcoine  detail. 

On  the  whole,  w^e  feel  ourselves 
justified  in  saying,  that  Mr  Knowles 
has  produced  two  dramas  superior  to 
any  that  have  appeared  in  our  owm 
days,  with  the  exception  of  the  admi¬ 
rable  Sardanapalus  of  Byron,  whose 
dramatic  powers  it  seems  the  cant  of 
the  time  to  undervalue.  Another  age, 
we  doubt  not,  will  think  differently, 
— meantime,  w’c  think  we  cannot  pay 
Mr  Knowles  a  greater  compliment. 


ST.  DOMINGO, 

This  island,  the  finest  of  all  the 
West  Indies,  was  one  of  the  disco¬ 
veries  of  the  Columbus,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  at  one  time,  the  entire 
property  of  Spain.  France  having 
obtained  a  footing  in  it,  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  that  country  in  St.  Domingo, 
in  the  year  17^0,  had  risen  to  such  a 
degree  of  eminence,  as  to  rival,  if  not 
surpass,  every  other  European  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  New  World. 
Though  its  colony  did  not  extend 
over  more  than  about  one-third  part 
of  the  island,  yet,  at  this  perio<l,  the 
exports  from  the  French  part  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo  will  be  found 
to  double  those  of  the  whole  Island 
of  Jamaica  at  the  same  period.  The 
population,  at  this  period,  is  stated  at 
30,831  whites,  480,000  negro  slaves, 
and  about  24,000  mulatoes,  or  peo¬ 
ple  of  colour. 

Such  was  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  French  colony  in  St.  Domingo, 
when  France  was  destined  to  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution.  During 
the  innovating  spirit  which,  at  that 
I^eriod,  prevailed  in  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  laws  were  passed  exceedingly 
disagreeable  to  the  white  colonists, 
and,  among  others,  the  ill-judged  one 
of  at  once  emancipating  all  the 
blacks  and  mulatoes.  Such  a  mea¬ 
sure  was  fraught  with  ruin  to  the 
unhappy  planters ;  and  the  awful 
consequences  were  soon  felt. 

In  1791,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
aro^g  the  negroes ;  the  mulatoes 
took  p^t  with  them  in  the  rebellion; 
and  this  flourishing  colony  and  beau¬ 
tiful  spot  of  the  globe  became  the 
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theatre  of  a  warfare,  the  most  revolt¬ 
ing  in  its  nature,  and  the  accounts  of 
which  must  be  distressing  to  every 
feeling  mind.  France,  w’hen  it  was 
too  late,  saw  the  evil  produced  by 
its  ill-judged  liberality,  and  annulled 
the  law  which  it  had  passed  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  slaves.  But  it  was  now 
too  late ;  they  had  tasted  the  sweets 
of  liberty,  and  were  not  to  be  reduced 
to  their  former  state  of  dependence. 
Arms  were  resorted  to.  The  French 
endeavoured  to  re<luce  the  nep’oes 
and  mulatoes  to  their  former  situa¬ 
tion,  while  they  were  determined 
sooner  to  perish  than  again 
slaves.  This  horrid  contest  conti¬ 
nued  with  little  interruption  until 
1804.  The  accounts  which  are  pven 
of  it  are  of  the  most  appalling  kind ; 
and  it  is  to  be  revetted,  and,  indeed, 
matter  of  surprise,  that  beings  let 
loose  from  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  all  the 
enormities  of  savage  life,  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  not  surpassing  in  acts  of 
cruelty  and  barbarity  their  ene¬ 
mies — men  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  civilized  life,  and  from  whom 
might  have  been  expected  feelings  of 
greater  humanity.  ^ 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  vindic¬ 
tive  feelings  then  existing  betwixt 
the  combatants,  and  of  the  outrages 
that  they  led  to,  I  need  only  take 
notice  of  one  of  the  many  acts  of 
brutality  which  is  related  of  this  sa¬ 
vage  conflict.  Upon  one  occasion, 
the  French  having  been  unsuccessful 
in  an  attack  on  the  blacks,  their 
ncral  caused  five  hundred  of  the  pri- 
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Roners  of  the  latter  to  be  wantonly 
put  to  death.  Many  of  them,  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  killed  outright,  were  left, 
their  bodies  all  mangled,  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  a  scorching  sun,  or  thrown 
into  pits  made  for  the  purpose,  with 
life  half  extinct. 

In  retaliation  for  such  an  atroci¬ 
ty,  five  hundretl  of  the  French  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers,  who  bad  fallen  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  were 
letl  out,  and  the  same  number  of 
gibbets  being  erected  in  sight  of  the 
French  army,  these  miserable  vic¬ 
tims  were  thereon  hanged,  to  atone 
for  tile  guilt  of  their  countrymen — 
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I  n  this  dark  hour  of  deep  distress, 

Whai  feelings  on  the  mind  would  press  ! 

In  1804,  the  French  were’entirely 
expelled  from  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
blacks  and  mulatocs  formed  a  (to- 
vernment  of  their  own,  at  the  head 
of  which  they  placed  Desalines,  a 
negro  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  rebellion.  They  renounced, 
for  ever,  all  connection  with  France ; 
and  pledged  themselves,  by  oath,  ra¬ 
ther  to  perish  than  yield  again  to 
her  dominion. 


his  two  chief  officers  were  Christophe 
and  Petion.  Hotli  aspired  to  the  So¬ 
vereignty,  and  each  succeetled  in 
forming  a  party  for  himself.  Chris¬ 
tophe  assembled  his  friends  in  the 
North,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Cape  Fran(;ois,  the  former  capital  of 
the  French.  Potion's  adherents  lay 
in  the  South,  and  he  established  him¬ 
self  at4*ort-au- Prince. 

A  w’ar  now  ensued  betwixt  these 
two  candidates  for  power.  Chris¬ 
tophe  was  at  first  successful,  and  Iia- 
ving  gained  a  victory  over  the  army 
of  his  opponent,  he  leil  his  trmips 
even  to  the  walls  of  Port-au-Prince. 
Sonic  disturbances  in  his  own  capital 
obliged  him,  however,  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Port-au-Prince,  and  return 
thence. 

In  1810,  though  no  regular  treaty 
had  ever  taken  place,  yet  each  ])arty 
seemeil  to  desist  from  any  future  ag¬ 
gression  ;  and,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  agree¬ 
ment,  the  boundary  of  their  domi¬ 
nion  was  fixed  by  the  River  Artebo- 
nite  ;  Christophe’s  sway  extending 
over  all  north  of  that,  and  south  of 
it  being  under  the  dominion  of  Pe¬ 
tion. 


Desalines  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  for  life,  and  entrusted  with 
the  power  of  enacting  laws,  making 
war  or  peace,  and  nominating  his 
successor;  and  in  order  that  no¬ 
thing  might  remain  to  remind  them 
of  the  French  yoke,  they  abolished 
the  name  of  St.  Domingo,  and  re¬ 
stored  to  their  newly-acquired  pos¬ 
sessions  that  of  Ilayti,  the  original 
name  of  the  island  when  discovered 
by  Christopher  Columbus.  Desa¬ 
lines  was  afterwards  created  Empe¬ 
ror,  under  the  title  of  James  the 
First,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  regu¬ 
lar  c^e  of  laws  was  drawn  up  by 
delegates,  chosen  by  the  ixjople  for 
the  future  administration  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment. 

Their  new  Emperor  proved  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  honour  conferred  on 
him,  and  in  consequence  of  many 
acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  a  con¬ 
spiracy  was  formed  against  him.  On 
the  17  th  October  1806,  the  conspira¬ 
tors  put  their  scheme  in  execution. 
He  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies 
at  head-quarters,  and  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  escape,  he  received  a  wound, 
of  which  he  immediately  expired. 

At  the  time  of  Desalines'  death, 


At  first,  the  form  of  both  Govern¬ 
ments  was  Republican ;  but,  in  1810, 
Christophe  was  invested  with  the 
title  of  Sovereign,  under  that  of 
Henry  the  First.  The  other  j>art  of 
the  island  under  Petion  still  adheretl 
to  the  Republican  institutions.  From 
the  above  period,  until  the  death  of 
Christophe  in  18‘20,  little  of  much 
interest  has  occurred  in  the  two  Go¬ 
vernments  of  Hayti. 

The  death  of  King  Henry  was  the 
first  intelligence  announced  to  us  on 
our  arrival  at  Jacquesnel.  It  had 
happened  some  weeks  previous,  and 
the  following  particulars  were  after¬ 
wards  communicateil  to  me : 

For  some  time  previous  to  hia 
death  his  subjects  had  betrayed  symp¬ 
toms  of  discontent  at  his  harsh  and 
cruel  treatment  of  them,  and  their 
dislike  to  his  arbitrary  government 
had  been  much  encreascfl,  by  com¬ 
paring  their  situation  with  that  of 
their  neighbours.  But  while  Chris- 
tophe's  subjects  were  represented  to 
me  as  having  been  subjected  to  every 
inconvenience  which  the  caprice  of 
a  cruel  and  despotic  tyrant  could  oc¬ 
casion,  those  of  Boyer,  the  successor 
of  Petion,  enjoyed  every  advantage 
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that  could  result  from  the  mild  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  man  who  had  their 
happiness  and  interest  truly  at  heart. 
Such,  however,  was  the  terror  with 
which  Henry  had  inspired  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  ascendancy  he  had  ac¬ 
quire  over  them,  that  while  he  en¬ 
joyed  his  wonted  health  and  activity, 
no  insurgent  could  have  anticipated 
success.  But  liis  frame  had  of  late 
become  more  enervated,  and  he  had 
for  some  time  been  confined  to  his 
palace  at  Sans  Souci,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cape  Henry. 

It  was  at  a  town  called  St.  Marcs 
where  the  rebellion  first  broke  out. 
The  captain  of  a  regiment  stationed 
there  succeeded  in  withdrawing  his 
troops  from  their  allegiance  to  Henry, 
and  making  himself  master  of  the 
town.  He  then  dispatched  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  Boyer,  communicating 
these  circumstances,  and  stating  that 
he  would  deliver  over  the  tovm  to 
him.  Boyer  did  not  at  first  credit 
this  information  ;  but  the  officer  al¬ 
luded  to  finding  this  the  case,  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  the  heads  of  the  for¬ 
mer  commandant  of  the  place,  and 
another  person  in  Henry’s  interest. 
All  doubts  being  thus  removed.  Pre¬ 
sident  Boyer  did  not  fail  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  so  favourable  a  coinci¬ 
dence,  and  assembling  his  troops 
at  his  capital,  Port-au-Prince,  he 
marched  at  their  head  into  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Christophe. 

When  the  news  of  the  revolt 
reached  Cape  Henry,  the  King  im¬ 
mediately  command^  his  guards  to 
march  against  the  insurgents.  Find¬ 
ing,  however,  that  they  refused^  to 
obey  his  orders,  he  lost  all  patiei^, 
and  abandoning  himself  to  despair, 
he  retired  to  his  dressing-closet,  and 
there  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

I  am  aware  that  in  Great  Britain 
a  variety  of  opinions  exist  with  re- 
ganl  to  King  Henry.  That  he  was 
brave,  and  possessed  great  natural 
abilities,  must  be  admitted  by  all ; 
and  even  by  his  enemies  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  been  a  kind  bus- 
band  and  an  affectionate  father. 
But  while,  bv  tome,  he  is  represented 
as  a  good  and  just  monarch,  anxious 
lor  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  country,  by 
others  he  is  held  up  as  a  remorseless 
and  bloody  tyrant,  intent  only  on 
his  own  permal  aggrandizement. 


and  keeping  his  subjects  in  a  state  of 
the  most  abject  misery.  Every  ac¬ 
count  given  me  of  him,  during  my 
r^idence  inlSt.  Domingo,  represented 
him  in  the  latter  point  of  view  ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  make  some  allow¬ 
ance  for  these,  as  coming  from  those 
who  had  formerly  been  his  enemies  ; 
and  I  would  fain  believe  that  it  was 
the  great  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
subjects  of  Boyer,  from  their  Repub¬ 
lican  form  of  Government,  which, 
upon  a  comparison,  made  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Henry  consider  that  they  were 
hardly  treated,  and  not  any  atrocious 
acts  of  cruelty  in  the  King  himself  ; 
at  least  I  could  never  hear  of  any 
particular  afct  of  cruelty  which  Henry 
committed.  As  a  proof,  however, 
of  the  detestation  in  which  he  was 
held,  the  moment  his  death  was  an¬ 
nounced,  the  infuriated  populace 
broke  into  his  castle,  and  stripping 
his  body  naked,  dragged  it  out,  and 
threw  it  on  a  dung-hill.  His  two 
sons,  the  young  Princes,  were  after¬ 
wards  butchered,  and  his  wife  and 
daughters  with  difficulty  escaped. 
The  description  of  events  of  this 
kind  can  neither  be  pleasant  to  the 
writer  nor  interesting  to  the  reader  ; 
and  I  assure  you  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  now  turn  my  back  upon  them. 

Having  learnt  the  death  of  Chris- 
topbe.  President  Boyer  continued 
his  route  to  Cape  Henry.  Upon 
reaching  it,  he  found  matters  in  the 
greatest  disorder.  The  people  were 
without  a  leader,  and  the  soldiers 
and  populace  had  broke  into  the 
Royal  Treasury,  and  plundered  it  of 
a  great  part  of  its  contents.  Boyer, 
however,  succeeded  in  securing  eleven 
millions  of  dollars,  which  he  shipj^l 
off  for  Port-au-Prince  ;  but  I  was  in¬ 
formed  this  was  not  near  the  sum 
which  Christophe  was  understood  to 
have  accumulated. 

After  some  days,  order  was  resl^ 
red,  and  Bojrer  Mving  propo^  the 
union  of  the  whole  of  Hayti  und^ 
one  government,  and  ofiered  himself 
for  their  chief,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  two  governments  of  the  Blacks 
should  be  united,  and  Hayti  d^^^ 
one  Republic,  under  the  dominion  oi 
President  Boyer.  Port-au-Pnnee  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  capital,  and, 
cherish  the  name  of  Christophe,  Cape 
Henry  once  more  changed  its  name 
for  that  of  Cape  Hay  lean. 
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Thus  were  united  a  people  the  human  species  possible  to  ima- 
whoni  two  ambitious  chiefs  had  sue-  gine.  There  is  to  be  witnessed,  coun- 
ceeded  in  keeping  so  many  years  dis-  tenances  from  the  jettest  black  in  all 
tinct,  who,  in  the  cause  of  their  the  gradations,  until  the  distinction 
liberty,  had  fought  and  bled  to-  from  a  white  is  scarcely  perceptible  ^ 
getber,  and  from  whose  mutual  ex-  and  to  be  found,  a  people  speaking  a 
ertions  the  soil  on  which  they  had  variety  of  languages :  fugitives  from 
formerly  laboured  as  slaves,  had  Cuba,  who  can  speak  only  a  kind 
been  secured  to  them^lves  and  their  of  Spanish  jargon  ;  from  Jamaica, 
children  for  a  possession,  and  could  whose  only  language  is  a  sort  of  bro- 
now  be  hailed  under  the  endearing  ken  English ;  emigrants  from  Cii- 
name  of  their  country.  That  one  racoa,  talking  Dutdi ;  and  the  ori- 
jiortion  of  such  a  people  should  be  at  ginal  blacks  and  mulatoes  of  the 
variance  with  another  was  unnatural,  island,  whose  language  is  a  sort  of 
Their  interests  were  in  every  respect  bastard  Frencb.  All  these  that  I 
the  same, — their  situations  (1  speak  have  mentioned  are  either  blacks  or 
of  the  blacks,  the  mulatoes  forming  mulatoes,  and  whose  complexion  en- 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  Hay-  titles  them  to  all  the  privileges  of 
tians,)  had  been  the  same, — their  the  Republic.  There  are,  besides, 
language  was  for  the  most  part  simi-  several  white  people  settled  in  llayti, 
lar, — and,  more  than  all,  their  com-  natives  of  Europe  and  America,  but 
plexion  .formed  the  strongest  tie  of  who  are  not  permitted  to  interfere  in 
connection  betwixt  them.  any  government  matters.  Indeed 

An  idea  is  pretty  generally  enter-  their  number  is  too  small  to  give 
tained,  that  tne  subjects  of  Boyer  them  any  weight.  It  is  of  tlie  Hay- 
were  composed  principally  of  mula-  tians  alone  that  1  speak,  in  alluding 
toes  ;  while  tliose  of  Christophe,  or  to  the  feelings  of  jealousy  that  exist. 
Henry,  were  all  negroes];  but  this  is  Those  betwixt  the  blacks  and  mula- 
far  from  being  correct.  The  popu-  toes  are  particularly  observable  to 
lation  of  Hayti,  at  present,  is  esti-  a  stranger,  and  would  induce  him  to 
mated  at  about  500,000  blacks,  and  believe  that  the  union  of  these  two 
20,000  mulatoes.  (I  allude  to  the  classes  cannot  be  of  long  continuance, 
subjects  of  Henry  and  Boyer,  pre-  At  present,  it  is  matter  of  surprise 
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they  form  by  far  the  roost  intelligent  It  is  the  same  as  that  known  by  the 
part  of  the  community.  In  general,  name  of  the  measles  in  this  country, 
the  negroes  have  as  yet  made  but  It  affected  old  and  young,  and  al 
little  progress  in  civilization.  The  mong  others,  a  roulato  lady  at  Aux- 
consequence  is,  all  the  principal  of-  bages,  at  the  time  her  mother  was 
fices  under  Boyer  are  managed  by  absent  in  the  country,  upon  some 
the  raulatoes ;  and  I  believe  this  does  mercantile  business.  Hearing  of  her 
not  arise  from  the  partiality  of  Boyer  daughter's  indisposition,  she  wrote 
(who  is  himself  a  nmlalo)  for  the  her,  expressing  her  sorrow  for  the 
people  of  his  own  complexion,  but  situation  she  was  in,  but  telling  her, 
from  the  incapacity  of  the  blacks  for  that  until  she  got  her  business  ac- 
such  employment.  It  is  in  the  ar-  complished,  which  would  require 
my  in  which  the  negroes  are  found  some  time,  she  could  not  return.  In 
roost  useful;  several  of  them  are  the  meantime, .her  daughter  was  at 
also  commandants  of  the  towns,  the  gates  of  death,  this  distemper 
which  situations  requiring  only  ac-  having  proved  very  fatal  to  the  Hay- 
tivity  and  perseverance,  they  are  bet-  tians.  How  different,  in  such  circum- 
ter  fitted  for  than  any  civil  employ-  stances,  would  have  been  the  conduct 


roent. 

In  the  part  of  Ilayti  which  I  visit¬ 
ed,  the  population  of  the  towns  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  mulatoes.  The 
houses  are,  in  general,  erected  of 
wood  ;  for  the  most  part,  not  higher 
than  one  story,  and  having  the  a- 
partments  fronting  the  streets  allot¬ 
ted  for  shops.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
number  of  shops  in  all  the  towns. 
In  every  house  there  appeared  one  of 
them.  The  females  have  the  charge 
of  them,  and  not  only  attend  to  the 
sales,  but  almost  invariably  make  the 
purchases  themselves,  without  con¬ 
sulting  their  husbands.  Indeed,  so 
complete  a  cypher  is  the  husband 
in  their  mercantile  transactions,  that 
his  name  is  never  mentioned  in  the 
wholesale  merchants’  books.  The 
accounts  are  all  kept  in  the  ladies* 
names,  and  it  is  them  only  whom  the 
wholesale-dealer  holds  responsible. 
As  for  the  men,  I  could  never  dis¬ 
cover  any  ostensible  employment  they 
had.  They  appeared  to  spend  their 
time  in  a  listless  indolence,  consum¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
smoking  segars.  They  smoke  at  all 
hours,  and  every  situation — riding, 
walking,  and  sitting — and  this  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  chief  pleasure  of 
their  lives.  The  women,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  seemed  always  actively  em¬ 
ployed  in  vending  or  sorting  their 
goods,  and  anxious  to  provide  for 
their  husbands  and  families. 

So  intent  are  the  Haytian  fair  on 
making  money,  that  their  passion  for 
gain  seems  to  overcome  the  tender 
feelings  of  their  sex.  While  I  was 
in  Hayti,  a  disea^,  called  the  seram- 
pion,  was  raging  among  the  natives. 


of  a  countrywoman  of  our  own  ! 

The  negroes  who  reside  in  the 
towns  are  chiefly  those  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  building  houses,  and  un¬ 
loading  and  reloading  the  different 
vessels  that  trade  to  the  Republic. 
They  have  lost  none  of  their  savage 
character,  which,  with  the  freedom 
enjoyed  by  the  Haytians,  under  the 
•  Republican  form  of  government,  ren¬ 
ders  them  in  every  respect  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  servants.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  that  these  fellows*  wages  are 
exorbitant.  Flattery  must  likewise 
be  made  use  of  to  get  them  to  work. 
To  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them 
requires  the  greatest  exercise  of  pa¬ 
tience  possible.  The  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  are  not  unfrequently  put  to 
their  wits,  from  the  absurd  free¬ 
dom  these  negroes  enjoy,  and  the 
treatment  which  they  can  with  im¬ 
punity  bestow  on  any  white  person. 
I  cannot  conceive  any  thing  whatever 
more  provoking  than  the  contuma¬ 
cious  conduct  of  the  black  labourers 
in  St.  Domingo ;  but  in  order  that  I 
may  make  this  more  evident  to  you, 
I  shall  state  only  one  case,  which  I 
think  will  sufficiently  support  my 
opinion. 

In  embarking  cofiTee,  it  is  conveyed 
from  the  merchant's  store  to  the  cus¬ 
tomhouse,  where  it  is  weighed.  The 
customhouses  are  situated  on  wharfs 
about  150  yards  into  the  sea ;  and 
after  the  coffee  is  weighed,  it  is  car¬ 
ried  from  the  customhouse  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  wharf,  or  pier,  from 
which  it  is  conveyed  in  boats  to  the 
vessels  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  *  On 
these  wharfs  there  is  no  shade  or 
covering  whatever,  and  it  frequently 
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happens^  that  before  the  coffee  can 
be  taken  oft,  deluges  of  rain  take 
place.  M  hen  the  coffee  is  in  bags, 
it  is  apt  to  be  very  much  injured  by 
the  rain,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
transport  it  back  to  the  customhouse 
warehouse  ;  in  effecting  this,  the 
greatest  celerity  is  necessary,  for  the 
pin  there  falls  in  such  torrents,  that 
in  a  few  moments  the  whole  coffee 
would  be  destroyed.  It  is  when 
threatened  with  one  of  these  show¬ 
ers,  and  his  property  lies  exposed  on 
the  w’harf,  that  the  foreign  merchant, 
however  respectable  in  circumstances, 
has  to  cringe,  and  behave  with  every 
submission,  to  these  black  vagabonds. 
He  is  not  permitted  to  use  any  com¬ 
pulsory  measures,  and  can  only  ex¬ 
pect  to  save  his  property  by  entreat¬ 
ies  and  submission.  If  he  appears  at 
all  out  of  humour,  he  will  only  be 
laughed  at ;  they  delight  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  remembrance  of  white 
people  that  they  are  no  longer  slaves, 
and  though  of  a  different  complexion, 
that  they  consider  themselves  in  every 
respect  their  equals. 

1  was  amused  with  a  gentleman 
from  Jamaica,  who  happened  to  be 
in  Hayti  while  1  was  there.  He 
had  been  accustomed  to  all  obsequi¬ 
ousness  from  the  negroes  of  that  isl¬ 
and,  and  seemed  to  expect  the  same 
submissiveness  from  those  he  was 
now  amongst.  He  had,  however,  the 
mortift cation  to  find  his  ideas  of  su¬ 
periority  here  treated  with  contempt, 
and  giving  way  to  his  feelings,  he 
threatened  tofle^someof  them  ;  but 
he  was  inforraeil  in  return,  that  they 
were  not  only  their  own  masters  now, 
but  his  also  while  he  was  in  the 
island ;  and  if  he  did  not  behave  well, 
they  would  flog  him.  This  gentle¬ 
man  seemed  to  weary  very  much  of 
his  residence  among  the  blacks  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  to  long  for  a  coun¬ 
try  where  such  an  expression  of  dis¬ 
respect  would  almost  amount  to  a 
capital  crime. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Hayti,  the 
negro  population,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  who  reside  in  the  towns, 
the  most  of  whom  are  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  I  have  given,  occupy  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Many  of  them  have  coffee  . 
plantations,  and  from  the  high  price 
which  that  article  has  for  some  time 
brought  in  the  markets  of  Europe 
and  America,  they  have  acquired 


greater  riches  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with.  Some  of  them  were 
pointed  out  to  me  who  were  said  to 
possess  many  thousand  pounds,  but 
there  appeared  notliing  indicative  of 
such  wealth.  'I'heir  habitations  were 
simple  constructions  of  wooil,  with 
an  earthen  floor,  and  the  interior  of 
them  but  poorly  furnished  with  arti¬ 
cles  of  use.  'I'he  men  and  women 
were  plainly  dressed  in  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Europe ;  the  men’s  dress 
being  comprised  of  a  short  bluejacket 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  waistcoat  and 
trowsers  of  white  chintz ;  the  wo¬ 
men’s  consisting  of  a  cotton  shift 
and  petticoat,  made  much  after  the 
English  fashion,  with  handkerchiefs 
tied  round  their  heads  as  turbans. 
For  articles  of  food,  however,  besides 
the  productions  of  their  own  planta¬ 
tions,  such  as  coffee,  yams,  plantains, 
with  poultry,  such  as  geese,  fowls, 
turkeys,  which  are  reared  about  their 
cottages,  they  had  supplied  them¬ 
selves  with  rice,  flour,  and  dried-fish, 
imported  into  the  sea-port  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  with  wines  and  spiritous 
liquors  brought  from  France. 

'I'here  are  others  of  the  negroes 
who  live  in  the  rudest  state  i)ossible. 
They  obtain  a  subsistence  by  rais¬ 
ing  a  few  yams,  and  from  jwultry 
reared  about  their  huts  ;  and  in  gene¬ 
ral,  they  have  a  few  coffee  trees,  from 
which  they  n)ay  reap  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  coffee  for  their  own  con¬ 
sumption,  and  have  a  little  to  spare 
for  other  necessaries;  but  their  ex¬ 
ertions  are  seldom  equal  to  pro<luce 
them  any  comforts  or  luxuries.  The 
interior  of  their  huts  present  scarcely 
a  single  article  of  use ;  no  bed,  nor 
table,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  chair. 

In  one  of  these  miserable  habita¬ 
tions  which  I  entered,  was  seated,  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  on  a  mat,  a 
young  negro,  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  with  three  infants  ;  and  in  ano¬ 
ther  coiner,  a  more  elderly  female, 
with  a  family  more  advanc^.  Both 
were  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  house,  a  negro  ap¬ 
parently  about  sixty.  The  women 
wore  nothing  on  their  bodies  except 
a  chemise,  made  of  coarse  Osnaburg. 
The  younger  of  the  two  was  suckling 
an  infant,  and  two  round  apertures 
were  made  in  the  garment,  through 
which  the  AiU  breasts  proiected,  and 
were  entirely  exposed.  Tne  husband 
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had  DociOthlDg,  iridi  tlte  exception  of 
a  pair  of  Osnaburg  trowsers,  the  up* 
par:  of  his  body  being  altogether 
aak^ :  all  the  younger  branches  of 
the  family  were  in  a  state  of  entire 
nakedness.  It  is  true,  that  in  such 
a  climate  little  coyering  is  necessary, 
but  the  inmates  of  this  abode  pre* 
sented,  upon  the  whole,  such  a  spec* 
tacle  of  wretchedness,  as  to  make  me 
naturally  conclude,  that  notwith* 
standing  they  neyer  t  njoyed  the  free¬ 
dom  of  their  own  will,  yet,  in  point 
of  comfon,  their  situation  would  not 
bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  any 
slave  in  our  plantations. 

The  manners  of  the  better  classes 
of  the  niulatoes  and  blacks  partici¬ 
pate  of  the  French.  Their  mode  of 
living  is  similar,  and  they  pretend  to 
all  that  politeness  and  etiquette  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  French  character. 
Even  among  the  lower  classes,  it  is 
not  uncomiiK>n  to  observe  two  wret¬ 
ches,  almost  naked,  salute  each  other 
after  the  French  style. 

In  their  intercourse  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  the  Haytians  are  upon  a  foot¬ 
ing  of  the  utmost  equality.  Their 
form  of  government  prevents  all  dis- 
tincdoD  of  persons.  Liberty  and 
equality  reign  throughout  their  re¬ 
public,  and  the  meanest  inhabitant 
in  it  considers  himself  upon  a  foot¬ 
ing,  not  only  with  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  but  with  any  stranger  that 
may  come  in  his  way,  whatever 
be  his  rank,  wealth,  or  information. 
The  religion  throughout  the  whole 
Republic  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  It 
was,  however,  only  lately  that  the 
head  of  that  church  took  any  notice 
of  the  blacks.  \>'hile  1  was  in  Hayti, 
eleven  priests  and  bishops  arrived 
direct  from  Rome,  to  take  charge  of 
the  church  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  were  received  with  great  respect 
by  Fresident  Boyer.  He,  however, 
has  since  had  reason  to  believe,  that 
these  gentlemen  were  attempting  to 
make  some  innovations  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  he  has  consequently 
obliged  every  one  of  them  to  leave 
the  country.  The  religious  afiairs 
ef  the  Haytians  will,  Uierefore,  he 
nmuaged  as  formarly,  any  penon  be¬ 
coming  their  piiest  who  seu  up  pie- 
to  th^  holy  character.  The 
efioe  of  the  priest  has,  hesetoiora, 
been  gencnlly  filled  by  adventu- 
im  from  the  Spanish  Msin,  and  has 
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been  s  profession  sttended  with  no 
small  euioluiueiu.  The  exactions 
of  the  priests,  from  the  ignorant 
Idacks,  were  enormous.  For  giving 
absolution,  their  customary  charge 
was  one  hundred  dollars,  and  for 
attending  a  funeral,  sixteen  dollars. 

The  funerals  in  that  climate,  even 
among  the  natives,  are  very  frequent. 
Scarce  a  day  that  1  was  at  Jacque- 
mel  but  one  ot  them  took  place,  and 
sometimes  more.  A  funeral  in  Hayti 
presents  to  a  stranger  a  novel  and 
interesting  spectacle.  it  forms  a 
grand  prooesaion.  In  the  front  is  the 
priest’s  attendants, carrying  flags,  and 
chanting  occasionally  a  hymn.  The 
holy  man  then  follows,  attired  in  a 
loo^  sable  cloak,  and  alter  waitls  the 
repository  of  the  dead,  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  men.  Then  come 
the  attendants,  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  in  full  dress.  The  men  treat* 
tired  in  black  coats,  and  chints  or 
nankeen  waistcoat  and  trowsers.  The 
women  form  far  the  most  numerous 
part  of  the  group.  Their  dresses  are 
composed  of  white  muslin  gowns, 
white  silk  stockings,  white  kid  shoes, 
and  yellow  Madras  handkerchiefs, ele¬ 
gantly  tied  in  the  forms  of  turbans, 
round  their  head.  In  the  one  band 
they  carry  a  white  muslin  hamlker- 
chief,  and  the  other  is  employed  in 
holding  a  red  silk  parasol  over  their 
bead.  Their  neck  is  surrounded 
with  a  gold  chain,  their  fingers  co¬ 
vered  with  gold  rings,  and  their  hair, 
which  is  an  obii?ct  erf  their  greatest 
care,  plaited  in  ringlets  round  their 
face.  The  funerals  aflbrd  the  ladin 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
fine  dresses,  and  they  crowd  to  this 
parade  as  to  a  ball-room.  Ko  invi¬ 
tation  is  given  or  expected,  never¬ 
theless  these  processions  are  always 
well  attended  ;  seldom  by  fewer  than 
two  or  three  hundred. 

Previous  to  being  conveyed  to  the 
Aurch-yard,  the  coffin  is  brought 
and  placetl  in  the  interior  of  the 
churem :  the  whole  company  enter 
alone  with  it,  and  some  ceren)onies 
are  then  gone  tlirough,such  as  sprink¬ 
ling  wi&  holy  water,  &C.  It  1* 
then  removed  to  the  churcb-yaid, 
and  as  it  dcaoends  into  the  gr»'*^> 
each  person  preietit  takes  a  handful 
of  earth,  wtdeh  he  throws  tfter  it* 
This  is  oonsideied  as  a  mark  of 
spect  fee  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 


luxieiv  tL4t  De  luou  luatttr  them.  Frt'quent- 

ot  \  ui^-  ly,  besides  the  who  jvisst's 

for  iheir  wife,  they  have  one  or 
niarket-^y  Ckf  two  other  mistn'saes.'  It  will  ivci- 
he  rooming  ot  &ion  surprise,  m>  doubt,  w  hen  I  men« 
le  country  tion,  that  no  Utytian  female  is  ikr- 

>nto  town,  with  luitteil  to  marry  a  white  roan.  I  ney 
Tent  ooioinodi-  are  not,  however,  iweveuteil  from 
ims,  and  plan-  itwiding  with  foreigners,  as  their 
e  squares  in  all  “  friends  and  roost  of  the  foreip 
Hotted  for  their  nierehauts  rtwident  in  the  Republic 
re  is  to  be  wit-  havefonmd  such  coniH'ciiont,  princi- 
scene  betwixt  judly  with  mulato  latlit's.  Fhey  are 
rod  towii  nier^  excellent  managers  of  house  hold  luato 
ve'ndiog  a  va-  ters,  aiut  give  a  prefereni'e  to  living 
the  funerals  is  with  white  pt\q>le,  both  i>n  account 
;reatest  display  of*  tiieir  being  more  kirolly  triwleil 
and  upon  this  than  with  the  men  of  their  own 
;Ta tided  with  a  colour,  and  because  they  are  better 
an  pe^ntry.  supplied  with  articles  of  drtws,  a  pas- 
s  occasion,  till  sion  for  which  is  a  |>ndoroinant  fea- 
attire,  and  ture  in  their  character.  >\’hen  they 
he  citixens  in  have  the  means,  they  adiwn  thero- 
yet  i  must  do  stives  with  great  art,  and  are  so  ca- 
^  to  say,  that  pricious  in  their  uste,  that  the  va- 
very  miserable  ricty  and  elegance  of  their  wanlrobc 
ire  generally  to  will  seldom  be  exceeilrd.  It  is  no 
at  raiment  tWy  uncommon  matter  for  a  respectable 
Though  1  have  Haytian  to  possess  upwartls  of  a 
tiou  ot*  the  mi-  hundreil  Madras  haiulkerehiefs,  ot* 
the  inmates  of  difiereut  (viterns,  thirty  or  forty 
I,  in  the  eoun-  gowns,  and  other  dresses  in  pro()or- 
iiiess,  1  should  tion.  'i'heir  minds,  however,  are  blit 
eneral.  Thoae  poorly  int'omied.  In  general,  they 
frequent  the  can  read  and  write,  but  their  read- 
ve  a  healthy,  ing  is  of  the  lightest  nature,  consist- 
d  all  of  them  ing  chiedy  of  French  plays  and  no- 
rooreover,  say,  vels. 

>,  in  general,  is  Having  taken  notice  of  what  1  con. 
ig  and  content-  aider  may  give  you  some  little  idea 
iners  are  of  a  of  the  Haytian,  1  shall  now  call  your 
re  than  those  attention  to  a  subject  which,  from 
h  in  the  town,  our  profession,  should  be  the  most 
er  about  nine  interesting  to  both  of  us — 1  allude  to 
ich  time  it  is  the  ira<le  of  St.  Domingo, 
church.  1  ro-  During  the  time  that  the  French 
r  indeed  of*  the  planters  dourished  in  that  part  of  the 
d  the  church-  world,  as  1  have  already  suted,  the 
hes,  however,  exports  from  their  colony  w  t  n?  great- 
i  with  women,  cr  than  those  from  the  whole  Island 
very  devoutly  of  Jamaica.  To  the  best  of  iny  ^ 
he  men  spend  collection,  the  exports  at  that  period 
nd  make  this  a  were  calculated  at  nearly  six  miUiona 
inclined  to  be-  sterling.  In  the  war  which  ensued 
Lint  know  but  betwixt  the  negroes  ami  their  former 
domestic  life,  masters,  it  was  not  to  be  expoeteil 
tarraige  it  but  that  care  could  be  taken  of  the  6ne 
the  raulatoea,  planiationa  then  in  the  itland.  Both 
t  at  alL  They,  the  sugar  and  indigo  plantations  were 
madves  to  one  permittetl  to  go  to  ruin  ;  and  the  only 
evknouucom-  remtina  of  the  French  industry  in 
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this  delightful  Island,  are  the  cof¬ 
fee-trees,  which  now  constitute  the 
wealth  of  the  Haytians.  The  coffee 
tree  does  not  produce  for  the  first 
three  years  after  it  is  planted,  but 
after  that,  an  acre  of  good  ground 
planted  with  coffee  trees,  will  yield 
about  £.730  sterling.  The  coffee 
plantations  always  thrive  best  in  the 
mountains,  whereas  the  savannahs,  or 
plains,  were  better  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  the  sugar  and  indigo  plants. 
Coffee  being  now  the  only  article 
cultivated  by  the  Haytians  to  any 
extent,  and  the  plantations  of  that 
article  not  having  been  increased 
since  tbe  French  lost  their  possessions 
in  St.  Domingo,  the  trade  of  the 
country  has,  in  consequence,  consi¬ 
derably  diminished.  Tlie  yearly  pro¬ 
duce  of  Hayti  is  calculated  to  be 
thirty  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee, 
or  about  fifteen  thousand  tons,  which, 
at  a  hundred  pounds  per  ton,  would 
only  yield  one  million  and  a  half 
sterling.  The  import  into  the  coun¬ 
try  should  not  exceed  that  sum,  for 
coffee  being  the  only  article  allowed 
to  be  exported  in  return,  any  increase 
upon  the  imports  must  occasion  a 
loss  to  the  parties  concerned.  In¬ 
deed,  the  average  1  have  taken  cof¬ 
fee  at  is  a  very  high  one,  and  per¬ 
haps  eighty  pounds  per  ton  is  a  high 
enough  price  for  the  foreign  mer¬ 
chant  to  pay  for  his  returns,  wlien  it 
is  taken  into  consideration  that  he  is 
often  obliged  to  sell  his  goods  in 
Hayti  at  a  very  low  price,  and 
sometimes  even  at  a  loss.  This  w'ould 
reduce  the  ex|X)rts  to  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster¬ 
ling.  The  im]X)rts,  heretofore,  into 
Hayti,  have  always  very  greatly  ex- 
ceetled  in  value  what  the  country 
had  to  give  in  return  ;  and  the  na¬ 
tural  consequence  has  Ix'en,  the  trade 
has  proved  a  ruinous  one  for  those 
coucernetl.  From  the  over  quanti¬ 
ty  of  goods  which  have  been  sent 
there,  a  competition  has  always  sub¬ 
sisted,  among  the  disposers,  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  reduce  the  price  of 
commodities  very  low  ;  and,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  a  pro|)ortional  competi¬ 
tion  has  been  created  in  the  purchase 
of  coffee,  whicl)  has  enhanced  the 
price  of  that  article  far  beyond  its 
value  in  tlie  markets  of  Europe. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  evil  which 
lias  occurred  from  the  excess  of  im¬ 


ports  into  Hayti.  From  the  com- 
l)etition  that  has  in  consequence  ari¬ 
sen,  credit  has  become  very  cheap, 
and  the  goods  of  the  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  have  frequently  bti.n  put  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  bv  no 
means  entitled  to  credit.  The  out¬ 
standing  debts  due  by  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  ilaytians  to  the  British  ad¬ 
venturers  amounts  to  a  very  large 
sum,  of  which  there  is  but  little 
chance  of  their  recovering  any  part. 
Twelve  months  is  a  customary  cre¬ 
dit  in  Hayti,  and  when  you  take 
into  consideration  the  frequent  ca¬ 
sualties  that  happen  in  that  cli¬ 
mate,  and  that,  when  a  person  dies, 
his  property  is  not  to  be  got  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  relatives,  you  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  transactions  become  doubly 
hazardous.  1  believe  myself  justi¬ 
fied  in  asserting,  that  few  or  none, 
engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  Kepublic 
of  the  blacks,  have  been  successf  ul  in 
their  adventures;  on  the  contrary, 
that  all  of  them  are  disgusted  with 
the  result.  The  trade  to  that  part 
of  the  w  orld,  like  every  otlier  which 
has  opened  to  the  enterprize  of  the 
British  merchant,  has  been  overdone. 
But  while  foreigners  Lave  been  los¬ 
ing  money  by  their  adventures  to 
Hayti,  that  country  has  been  reaping 
advantages,  both  by  its  government 
and  its  inhabitants :  the  former 
from  the  taxes,  and  the  latter  from 
the  cheap  rate  at  which  they  have 
purchased  from  the  foreign  merchant, 
and  tile  high  price  they  have,  at  the 
same  time,  received  for  their  own  pro¬ 
duce. 

No  foreigner,  or  white  man,  can 
commence  business  in  Hayti,  with¬ 
out  a  patent  from  the  government, 
for  which  he  pays  sixteen  hundred 
dollars  annually.  1  calculate  that 
there  are  at  present  about  fifty  foreign 
merchants  established  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  which  alone  will  produce  a  re¬ 
venue  of  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
Upon  all  imports  into  the  country, 
there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  levied,  of 
twelve  per  cent.,  on  the  goods  of  all 
nations, except  those  of  Great  Britain, 
which  are  only  charged  with  a  duty 
of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.  From 
this  source  the  revenue  is  very  con¬ 
siderable.  1  w'as  informed  that  the 
trade  of  the  town  of  Auxbages  alone, 
including  an  export-duty  which  is 
levied  [^qn  coffee,  yielded  annually 
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dollars.  That  of  every  thing  that  can  make  life  a- 
of  1  ort-au-1  mice  must  at  least  dou-  greeable,  renders  their  situation  not 
ble  that  sum  ;  and  there  are,  be-  only  unpleasant,  but  scarcely  sup- 
sides,  several  other  towns  in  the  He-  portable  for  any  length  of  time, 
public,  the  trade  of  which  is  consi-  You  will  perhaps  be  disap])ointed 
derable.  1  he  Haytians  find  the  re-  that  1  have  proceeded  tlius  far,  and 
venue  arising  trom  their  exactions  taken  so  little  notice  of  l*resident 
from  foreign  merchants,  and  foreign  Boyer,  but  the  truth  is,  I  know  but 
commotlities,  amply  sufficient  for  de-  little  of  that  gentleman.  The  greater 
fraying  all  the  expences  of  their  go-  part  of  my  residence  in  Ilayti  was 
▼ernraent,  and  I  have  no  doubt  mo-  spent  at  Jacqiiemel  and  Auxbages  ; 
ney  is  accumulating  fast  in  their  trea-  and  as  the  President’s  hcad-i|uarters 
sury.  The  princijial  expence  of  their  were  at  Port-au-Prince,  I  had  not 
government  is  an  allowance  made  to  an  opportunity  of  being  intrtMluced 
their  President,  of  fifty  thousand  to  him.  The  short  time  1  was  at 
dollars  a-year.  Their  army,  which  •  Port-au-Prince  1  was  myself  un- 
amounts  to  about  twenty-five  thou-  well,  and  when  I  recovered,  though 
sand  men,  is  but  poorly  paid ;  and  I  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
now,  when  peace  reigns  throughout  being  introducetl,  yet,  as  the  cha- 
their  Republic,  there  will  be  no  oc-  teau  where  he  resides  was  at  some 
casion  for  its  services,  and  conse-  distance  from  the  town,  I  did  not 
quently  this  item  of  expenditure  will  wisli  to  ])ut  any  of  my  friends  to 
be  saved.  the  trouble  of  paying  him  a  for- 

Considering  the  exactions  that  are  mal  visit.  He  spends  the  greater 
levied  from  the  foreign  merchants  part  of  his  time  at  this  chateau.  It 
resident  in  the  Republic,  it  would  be  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  grove  of 
but  just  that  they  enjoyed  every  free  trees,  about  four  miles  from  town,  on 
privilege  of  carrying  on  business;  the  roail  to  Leagane,  and  has  much 
but  their  operations  are,  neve»  theless,  the  appearance  of  a  nobleman's  seat  in 
very  much  hampered.  They  are  not  our  own  country.  The  |>crson  whom 
allow'ed  to  purchase  any  merchandise  IVesident  Boyer  has  fixed  upon  as  his 
on  their  own  account.  If  they  want  partner  for  life,  is  a  mulato  lady,  the 
coffee,  they  must  employ  one  of  the  widow  of  the  former  President  Petion. 
Haytians  to  procure  it  for  them,  and  Boyer,  at  the  time  of  the  late  Petion’s 
to  whom  they  have  to  pay  a  commis-  death,  in  181H,  was  an  officer  in  his 
sion.  If  a  cargo  of  merchandise  ar-  army,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
rives  under  the  charge  of  the  super-  Petion’s  recommendation  that  he  was 
cargo,  they  are  not  allowed  to  buy  appointed  his  successor.  Boyer  was, 
it  even  from  him — only  to  receive  it  I  understand,  originally  a  tailor  ; 
on  consignment,  and  sell  it  on  his  and  I  have  heard  it  hinted,  that  he 
account.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  all  the  owed  his  aggrandizement  to  the  par- 
laws  of  Hayti  are  framed  for  the  pro-  tiality  of  Lady  Petion,  who  had  great 
tection  and  encouragement  of  its  influence  with  her  former  husband, 
own  trade,  with  very  little  respect  The  memory  of  Petion  is  very  much 
for  the  interest  of  foreigners.  Du-  reveretl  by  the  Haytians.  1  he  lat- 
ring  the  period  that  the  French  were  ter  years  of  his  life  he  was  subject 
masters  there,  if  a  white  and  a  rau-  to  melancholy,  and,  1  was  informed, 
lato  went  into  a  Court  of  Justice,  the  starved  himself  to  death.  His  re- 
latter  could  seldom  expect  any  re-  mains  are  interrwl  in  a  tomb, 
dress.  The  reverse  is  now  completely  for  the  puiqK)se,  in  the  centre  of  the 
the  order  of  things.  And  I  cannot  city  of  Port-au-Prince,  where  lamps 
conclude  this  letter,  or  whatever  you  are  kept  constantly  buminj^ 
may  choose  to  caU  it,  without  ex-  Speaking  generally  of  the  Island 
pressing  my  opinion,  that  the  white  of  St.  Domingo,  no  languaf^  of 
residents  in  Hayti  are  by  no  means  could  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  lU 
to  be  envied.  The  frequent  mortifi-  beauty.  Business  had  formerly  call- 
cations  which  they  are  subjected  to,  ed  me  to  almost  every  corner  of  my 
and  the  danger  which  they  every  native  country,  and  1  used  often  to 
day  run  of  being  sacrificed  by  the  dwell  with  delight  upon  t  e  'uany 
fury  of  some  ruffian  negro,  with  the  romandc  spots  to  ^  met  with  in  Ca- 
Ureal  want  of  societv.  of  books,  and  ledouia.  But  what  are  all  these, 
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when  compared  w'ith  the  stupendous 
mountains  and  beautiful  scenery  of 
Hispaniola?  It  may  well  be  termed 
“  the  CJarden  of  the  Sun,”  or  “  Eden 
of  the  World.**  ^Excuse  me  when  I 
say,  that  our  most  romantic  and  rug¬ 
ged  spots  of  Scotland, — our  loftiest 
hills,  and  steepest  precipices,  are 
tame,  when  compared  with  the  sce¬ 
nery  of  St.  Domingo.  From  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  high  mountains 
of  that  Island,  the  prospect  is  inex¬ 
pressibly  grand.  Nor  does  Nature 
appear  less  magnificent  when  the 
traveller,  following  the  track  of  a  ri¬ 
ver  which  sweeps  along  the  foot  of 
some  of  those  stupendous  steeps,  casts 
his  eyes  upwards,  and  contemplates 
the  summit  of  the  lofty  cliff  that  o- 
verhangs  him.  Take  into  considera¬ 
tion,  also,  that  Nature  here  always 
wears  a  smiling  appearance ;  the 
chill  blast  of  winter  is  never  felt. 
A  continual  summer  seems  to  reig^ 
in  this  climate,  and  an  effulgent 
sun  gives  even  to  the  rugged  rock 
a  more  lively  aspect  than  it  presents 
in  our  northern  latitude.  In  tra¬ 
velling  through  some  parts  of  St. 
Domingo,  1  found  myself  shaded  by 
groves  of  orange  trees,  giving  to  the 
air  an  agreeable  perfume,  and  the 
beautiful  fruit  of  which  hung  over 
me  in  the  greatest  abundance.  I 
confess  to  you,  that  in  such  a  novel 
situation,  I  almost  conceived  myself 
in  fairy-land,  and  had  some  difiicul- 
ty  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  reality 
of  the  appearance  before  me. 

Of  the  climate  of  St.  Domingo  I 
am  inclined  to  think  favourably.  The 
heat,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  is  certainly  oppressive,  but  the 
evenings  and  mornings  are  delightful 
— far  more  delightful  than  even  “  a 
still  summer  evening  in  the  Shetland 
Isles.**  The  atmosphere  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  clear,  and  a  person  is  enabled  to 
respire  freely,  which  makes  the  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  less  distressing.  1  had 
no  thermometer  with  me,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  average  heat  of  St.  Domin¬ 
go  is  about  85°,  though  frequently  90°, 
and  I  was  informed,  that  off  Cape 
Tiburoen,  it  was  so  high  as  116° 
in  the  shade.  In  certain  situations, 
the  sea-breeze  through  the  day  has 
an  invigorating  effect.  It  is  when 
its  reh^hing  influence  is  not  felt 
that  tlie  West  1  ndies  are  most  un¬ 
healthy. 
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Since  ray  arrival  in  this  country, 
another  change  has  taken  place  in  St. 
Domingo,  which  1  certainly  did  not 
look  for.  It  is  the  annexation  of 
the  Spanish  part  of  this  Island  to  the 
dominions  of  Boyer.  This  has  been 
effected  without  bloodshed,  but  as 
the  accounts  of  it  have  appeared  in 
the  public  prints,  1  need  not  enlarge 
on  the  subject.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  Boyer  has  obtained,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  the  addition  of  about  thirty 
thousand  to  his  population,  besides 
the  quiet  possession  of  a  country 
double  the  extent  of  his  own.  From 
such  an  extent  of  territory,  Ilayti 
becomes  now  no  contemptible  portion 
of  the  world,  nor  ought  its  policy 
perhaps  be  altogether  disrtgardetl. 
Its  independence  has  never  yet  been 
acknowl^ged  by  any  power,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  wnat  steps  other 
nations  may  take  with  regard  to  this 
curious  Republic.  It  is  my  own  o- 
pinion,  that  France  will  never  again 
attempt  to  reduce  it,  because,  as  the 
slave-trade  is  now  abolished,  it  would 
only  be  to  the  country  a  useless 
possession.  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  France  has  not  the  means  to 
conquer  the  Haytians.  Fifty  thou¬ 
sand  of  her  soldiers,^!  am  of  opinion, 
would  compel  them  to  submit ;  and 
far  less  than  that  number,  were  the 
climate  different.  I  consider  the  ne¬ 
groes  great  cowards,  and  having  now 
become  more  luxurious,  they  are  not 
able  to  undergo  the  same  fatigue  as 
formerly.  Hayti  has  no  navy  ;  one 
frigate  at  Port-au-Prince,  and  which, 
I  believe,  is  going  fast  to  decay,  com¬ 
poses  its  whole  maritime  strength. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  recital 
with  an  account  of  a  journey  which 
I  undertook,  from  Jacquemel  to 
Port-au-Prince.  From  the  roads  in 
Hayti  being  frequently  interacted 
by  rivers,  over  which  there  is  no 
bridge,  and  also  passing  over  prm- 
pices  over  which  no  wheeled  vehicle 
could  mount,  a  horse  or  a  mule  is 
the  only  conveyance  in  some  parts  of 
it.  The  road  which  1  had  to  travel, 
upon  this  occasion,  had  both  these 
disadvantages,  and,  besides,  was  so 
intricate,  that  it  is  never  undertaken 
without  a  guide.  I  therefore  fur¬ 
nished  myself  with  a  horse  for  my 
own  use,  and  a  negro  for  a  conduc¬ 
tor,  whom  1  got  mounted  upon  a 
mide.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy 
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dews  which  fall  durin;;  the 
and  which  are  understootl  to  he  (hn- 
jj^rous,  rather  than  he  exposed  to 
tlie  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  through 
the  day,  I  determined  upon  travel¬ 
ling  all  night.  It  was  iiioonliglit, 
and  we  set  out  about  eight  o’clock 
p.  M.  In  St.  Domingo,  the  days  are 
about  twelve  hours  long,  the  sun  ris¬ 
ing  about  five,  and  setting  about  the 
same  hour  in  the  evening  ;  the  day 
had,  therefore,  about  two  hours  closed 
when  we  took  our  departure.  We 
continued  our  way  through  thick¬ 
ets,  and  other  intricate  places,  until 
we  reached  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
over  which  we  had  to  pass.  Mere  I 
halted,  and  allowing  our  animals  to 
eat  some  of  the  fine  natural  grass, 
wliich  grows  luxuriantly  every  where, 
iny  guide  and  myself  partook  of  some 
refreshments,  which  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  journey.  Afar  thus  at¬ 
tending  to  our  own  wants,  and  those 
of  our  quadrupeds,  we  again  set  out, 
and  began  to  ascend  a  stupendous 
mountain,  whiclt  in  many  places  was 
almost  perpendicular.  My  horse 
found  his  way  over  these  precipices 
w’ith  wonderful  alacrity,  but  the 
mule  and  its  rider  came  on  very 
slowly,  and  kept  me  frequently  wait¬ 
ing.  At  last,  I  lost  all  patience,  and 
determined  to  push  forward.  I  reach¬ 
ed  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
where  I  had  been  informed  there  was 
a  house,  generally  made  a  resting- 
place  by  travellers  ;  but  I  could  ob¬ 
serve  none  such.  I  therefore  began 
to  descend  the  other  side,  allowing 
iny  horse  to  plunge  over  steeps,  a- 
larraing  to  contemplate.  I  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  hut  here  I  found 
every  trace  of  a  road  disappear.  You 
may  figure  to  yourself  what  an  un¬ 
pleasant  situation  I  now  found  my¬ 
self  in.  From  not  falling  in  with 
the  house  which  I  expect^  to  have 
found  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  from  the  disappearance  of  the 
road  which  I  had  been  following,  I 
w’as  afraid  I  had  gone  out  of  the  right 
path.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  led 
to  believe  that  the  track  I  had  come 
along  must  lead  to  some  frequented 
place.  In  this  situation  of  pernlexi- 
ty,  I  determined  upon  enwsing  tne  ri¬ 
ver,  which  I  effected  without  much 
diflSculty,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find,  on  tiie  other  side,  a  beaten  track, 
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like  a  fo<U-path,  Icatling  along  the 
river  side.  I  followed  this  for  some 
time,  and  at  length  descried  a  hnt, 
which  I  repaired  to  ;  and  it  is  the  r<'- 
cepiiou  which  I  there  met  with,  that 
makes  me  take  notice  of  this  journey. 
It  was  now  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  a  solemn  stillness  reigncil  aroiiml. 
I  was  amongst  savages,  to  make 
known  to  whom  my  lost  and  unpro¬ 
tected  situation,  might  only  have 
served  as  an  inducement  for  them  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  M'ith  a  variety 
of  unpleasant  reflections  crowding  up¬ 
on  my  mind,  1  however  approm  lual 
the  door  of  the  hut,  and  knocked  gent¬ 
ly.  In  a  moment,  I  heard  the  sound 
of  human  voices,  and  a  man  came  to 
the  door,  nakcnl,  to  be  sure,  but  whose 
manners  possessed  a  degree  of  mild¬ 
ness  and  hospitality  which  I  was  not 
prepared  for.  He  informed  me,  in  tlu* 
kindest  manner,  that  1  was  in  the 
right  road  to  Port-au-l*rince,  and 
that  when  a  star,  which  he  pointed 
to,  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  1 
should  reach  Lcaganc.  1  knew  that 
I  had  to  pass  through  this  town,  and 
therefore  all  my  duubU  v.crc  remov¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  kindness  of  this  Ilnytian 
did  not  end  here  ;  he  made  his  wife 
get  up,  and  prejrarc  some  coffee  lor 
me ;  and  little  as  he  appeared  to  ha\  e 
to  spare  out  of  that  little,  he  gave  me 
abundance.  I  was  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  with  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
and  never  in  iny  life  did  I  feel  so  re¬ 
freshed  as  from  the  repast  of  these 
good  iK'oplc.  Even  yet  I  think  of 
this  inhabitant  of  the  wilds  of  Hayti 
as  my  benefactor.  It  is  when  our 
wants  arc  the  greatest,  that  favours 
conferred  on  us  implant  in  our 
breasts  the  more  lasting  gratitude. 

I  reached  Leagane  about  day¬ 
break.  This  is  a  healthy  town,  com¬ 
posed  of  one  broad  street,  about  a 
mile  long,  and  is  much  resorted  to 
by  invalids  from  Port-au- Prince.  1 
had  some  difficulty,  here,  in  getting 
myself  accommo<lated.  There  are  no 
inns  in  Hayti,  and  I  had  to  request 
the  favour  of  being  admitted  into  a 
private  house,  where,  with  difficul¬ 
ty,  1  got  some  grass  for  mv  horse, 
and  breakfast  for  invsclf.  Ot  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  landlord  of  the  house  par¬ 
took  plentifully,  and  washed  it  down 
with  a  cap  of  claret.  This,  however, 
was  at  my  expcncc,  as  1  found  in 
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settling  the  bill.  He  perhaps  thought, 
tliat  from  his  honouring  me  with  his 
company,  though  without  an  invita¬ 
tion,  the  least  recompence  1  could 
make  was  to  pay  liis  repast. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before 
I  reached  Port-au-Prince.  As  I 
passed  along  the  road,  which  runs 
through  a  level  country,  I  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  myriads  of  tlie  fire¬ 
fly,  emitting  a  light  which  illumined 
all  around.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
be  interested  with  this  ignis-fatuus; 
but  liad  I  not  been  prepared  for  the 
appearance  of  these  spirits  of  the 
night,  1  might  not  perhaps  have  felt 
so  comfortable. 

Port-au-Prince  is  the  most  un¬ 
healthy  town  in  the  whole  Island  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  perhaps  in  the 
wliole  world.  It  is  so  situated,  that 
it  seldom  enjoys  the  sea-breeze, 
and  the  inhabitants  have,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  to  breathe  a  close,  cloudy  at¬ 
mosphere.  There  many  a  European 
has  found  his  grave,  and  few  escape 
from  it  without  having  the  fever  of 
the  country,  the  recovery  from  which 


is  so  uncertain  in  that  place,  that 
when  a  person  is  known  to  be  indis¬ 
posed,  his  life  becomes  a  matter  of 
speculation,  and  large  odds  are  given 
that  he  will  not  escape.  This  state¬ 
ment  will  not  give  you  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  feelings  of  those  I 
speak  of,  but  casualties  are  there  so 
frequent,  that  I  believe  the  feelings 
get  blunted,  and  death  is  less  thought 
of.  Both  the  British  and  American 
merchants  in  this  city,  as  well,  indeed, 
as  all  those  who 'are  settled  in  other 
parts  of  Hayti,  are  most  hospitable, 
and  their  table  is  always  open  to 
strangers.  The  house  of  a  Ilaytian 
merchant  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  tavern  than  that  of  a  private  fa¬ 
mily.  The  society  in  Port-au-Prince 
is  better  than  in  any  of  the  other 
towns  in  the  Republic.  There  is, 
however,  only  one  English  lady  in 
the  whole  town,  who,  with  an  Irish 
lady  at  Auxbages,  form  the  sum-total 
of  our  fair  countrywomen  whose  for¬ 
tunes  have  led  them  to  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  President  Boyer. 

St.  Domingo, 


ST.  RONAn’s  well.  by  the  author  of  “  W^AVERLEY,”  &C. 


This  novel  is,  in  most  points,  the 
Antipodes  to  its  predecessor.  Com¬ 
pared  w’ith  Quentin  Durward,  it  is 
evening  after  the  brilliancy  of  noon, 
— a  simple  melody  after  the  clangor  of 
martial  music, — a  quiet  tale  of  fami¬ 
liar  life  after  the  magnificence  of  a 
foreign  pageant.  It  seeks  no  aid 
from  historical  association,  from  the 
remembrance  of  great  names  or  heroic 
deeds,  from  the  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  chivalry,  or  even  the  majesty 
of  nature.  It  is  a  domestic  tragedy, 
appealing  to  the  heart  from  the  nar¬ 
row  theatre  of  a  deserted  village, 
surrounded  only  by  the  scenery  of 
pastoral  life,  and  pictures  of  loneli¬ 
ness  and  decay.  Its  incidents  are 
neither  numerous  nor  uncommon ;  its 
range  of  character  is  rather,  limited, 
and  the  personages  of  the  story,  with 
the  exception  of  the  principal,  are 
of  that  uninteresting  class,  that  come 
like  shadows,  and  depart  without  ex¬ 
citing  any  wish  for  their  stay,  or  any 
anxiety^  for  their  return.  And  yet 
this  retired  and  insulated  scene  is  so 


chequered  with  the  lights  and  sha¬ 
dows  of  a  poetical  imagination, — this 
domestic  story  so  diversified  with 
scenes  of  humour  or  tenderness,  and 
occasionally  with  darker  pictures  of 
impassioned  and  tragic  eloquence, 
that,  even  when  we  are  disposed  to 
regret  the  absence  of  the  brilliancy 
of  effect  to  which  we  have  been  ac¬ 
customed,  we  must  express  our  spe¬ 
cial  wonder  at  that  creative  alchyray 
of  genius,  which,  from  these  simple 
and  unpromising  elements,  can  ex¬ 
tract  a  compound  of  so  much  inte¬ 
rest  and  beauty. 

Still,  however,  to  confess  the  truth, 
we  are  disposed  to  regret  that  the 
author  should  have  quitted  the  high 
ground  of  historical  romance,  to  de¬ 
scend  into  the  humbler  arena  of  no¬ 
vel  writing.  Every  one  must  have 
felt  that  it  was  there  he  stood  alone  ; 
imitated,  yet  inimitable.  1 1  was  this 
that  called  forth  that  singular  com¬ 
bination  powers  which  character¬ 
izes  the  Author  of  'IV’averley.  The 
novelist  can  bend  his  characters  and 
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IiiS  o;vn  peculiar  habits  field,  where,  if  he  cannot  meet  with 
o  gilt,  and  tinge  his  work  with  a  superior,  he  must  at  least  expect  to 
the  colouring  of  that  one  master-feel-  find  a  rival.  ^ 

ing  in  wliicli  he  feels  his  own  supe-  Itut  to  come  to  the  point,  (for 
who  adventures  on  really  we  have  no  time  for  digres- 
the  field  of  historical  dehneauon,  and  sion,)— St.  Ronan’s  Well,  we  must 
00  s  on  the  varying  passions  and  say,  has,  in  some  measure,  disap- 


strange  anonialiesof  this  world  as  they 
really  exist,  has  need  of  powers, 


ims,  in  some  measure,  iiisap- 
pointed  us.  Something  of  thismiglit 
be  owing  to  the  discovery  that  this 


subtle,  yet  comprehensive  as  those  of  romantic  title  refers  only  to  the  hu- 
iS  ature  herself  i  and  here  it  is  that  mours  of  a  watering-place,  and 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of  this  something  more,  perhaps,  to  that  taste 
author  to  his  rivals  is  most  visible.  In  for  splendour  and  courtly  magnifi- 
the  possession  of  some  one  qualifica-  cence  which  the  author  himself”  has 
tion,  ill  the  delineation  of  some  one  so-  fostered,  and  which  may  have  par- 
litary  feeling  or  passion,  he  has  been  tially  impaired  our  relish  for 
often  equalled,  sometimes  excelled. 

In  humour,  he  must  yield  to  Smollet  common  tliouj^hts  of  mother  earth, 

and  Fielding ;  in  stern  painting  of  * 

misery  and  mental  desolation,  to  but  still,  for  tlie  credit  of  our  own 


Godwin ;  and  in  deep  feeling,  to  the 
author  of  Anastasius :  hut  who,  since 


taste,  w'c  must  hold  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  plot  is  rather  unsa- 


Shakespeare,  has  blended,  in  one  bar-  tisfactory— that  the  coterie  at  the 
inoiiious  whole,  so  many  varied  pow-  WeW  are  a  tiresome  set—and  that 
ers  and  scattered  excellencies — such  even  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  piece 
acute  and  unwearied  observation—  are  by  no  means  very  striking  or  iii- 
sucli  profound  antiquarian  know-  terestiiig  portraits.  Our  impression 
ledge—so  deep  a  sympathy  with  all  certainly  is,  that  the  whole  (Iramatis 
that  is  generous  and  noble — such  persomc,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
powers  of  mingled  pathos  and  hu-  old  landlady  and  the  traveller,  are 
inour — of  splendid  painting  and  pic-  but  sketches  ; — sketches,  no  doubt, 
luresque  description  }  lieiieath  his  of  masterly  power  arid  frmloin,  ami 
touch,  forgotten  generations  live  a-  as  sui)erior  to  tlic  finished  composi- 
gain.  He  breathes  on  the  dry  bones,  tions  of  ordinary  writers,  as  an  out- 
and  animates  the  skeletons  of  his-  line  of  Raphael  or  Michel  Angelo  to 
tory.  Every  scene,  which  he  has  the  most  elaborate  eftbrt  of  weaker 
touched  on,  is  so  much  ground  re-  heads  or  feebler  hands,  but  still 
deemed  from  the  waters  of  oblivion —  sketches,  in  relation  to  that  standard 
a  jHJint  dtappui,  to  which  we  can  re-  by  which  no  author  can  in  justice 


cal  recollection.  Philip  de  t:ominc8  iicy  tor  alJ  parties,  to  attempt  any 
may  slumber  in  peace,  for  his  occu-  analysis  of  the  plot  of  a  (xipular  no- 
pation  is  gone  ;  the  monastic  tyrant  vel :  it  is  mortifying  to  the  reviewer, 
of  France  has  found  a  greater  annal-  who  knows  tliat  his  precis  is  not 
ist.  Can  all  the  lore  of  Ilymer  or  looked  at  by  one  in  twenty, — and 
Oervase  place  before  our  eyes  the  tantalizing  to  the  reader,  who  ac- 
state  of  England,  under  the  Lion-  quires  about  as  correct  an  idea  of  the 
Heart,  with  the  graphic  fidelity  of  spirit  of  the  book  from  such  a  digest, 
Ivanhoe  }  The  foibles  of  the  Maiden  as  an  intended  purchaser  might  liaye 
Queen— the  learned  folly  of  Jaines-^  done  of  the  house  of  the  |)cdant,  in 
the  versatility  of  Buckingham — the  Hierocles,  from  the  sjiecimen  brick 
bnnhommie  of  Charles— are  they  not  which  the  proprietor  carried  in  his 
inseparably  associated  with  Kenil-  pc^cket.  APe  shall  therefore  take  t  ic 
worth,  and  Nigel,  and  Peveril.^*— •  liberty  of  assuming,  what  we  dare 
Shakespeare  and  the  Unknown  are  say  is  pretty  near  the  truth,  that 
the  truVliutoriaus  of  England  ;  and  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  as 
we  cannot  willingly  consent  that  the  well  acquainted  with  the  plot  aaour- 
latter  should  abandon  his  high  and  selves,  and  compress,  into  a  fw  F.cn. 
undisputed  prerogative,  to  occupy  a  tences,  all  the  information  with  whict 
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think  it  nccLtisary  to  jneFaev  tlie 
specimen  we  inteiul  to  quote. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  the  little 
village  of  St.  Honan's  is  situated 
about  thirty  miles  from  the,,  English 
trontiev ;  that  in  consequence  of  the 
erection  of  some  fashionable  build¬ 
ings  round  tlie  mineral  well  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  increasing 
celebrity  of  the  w'atering-place,  it 
had  sunk  into  a  gradual  and  complete 
decay  ;  the  old  residence  of  the  Mow¬ 
bray  family,  the  Lords  of  the  Ma¬ 
nor,  having  dwindled  into  an  inn, 
graced  by  the  effigy  of  St.  ilouan 
catching  hold  of  the  devil's  leg  with 
his  episcopal  crook,  and  dignified, 
from  that  circumstance,  with  the 
title  of  the  Cleikum  of  Aulton.  This 
tenement  is  inhabited  by  Martha 
1  )otls,  a  fiery  old  landlady,  whose  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  temper,  blended  with 
real  goodness  of  heart,  are  brought 
out,  a  little  too  fully,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  with  great  spirit  and  effect, 
and  whose  principal  characteristic  is 
a  most  unbounded  contemj>t  and  dis¬ 
like  to  the  whole  rival  establishment 
of  the  Well,  and  the  strangers  with¬ 
in  its  gates.  Among  the  occasional 
visitors  at  the  Well  are  the  two  last 
members  of  the  ‘house  of  Mowbray, 
v/ith  whose  fortunes,  or  rather  mis¬ 
fortunes,  the  whole  web  of  the  story 
is  connected.  John,  the  brother,  is 
a  ruined  gambler,  rash,  rude,  and 
obstinate,  with  scarcely  a  redeeming 
feature  about  his  character,  save 
some  touch  of  brotherly  love  and 
kindness  for  the  unrepining  com¬ 
panion  of  his  misfortunes,  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Clara  Mowbray,  round  whom 
some  early  sorrows  have  thrown  a 
inysterious  interest.  AVhat  those  in¬ 
cidents  were  which  had  thus  blight¬ 
ed  her  prospects,  tve  could  hardly 
hope  to  render  intelligible  in  any 
outline  which  we  could  afford  to 
give  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  through 
the  treachery  of  a  friend,  the  lady 
had  committed  an  error  jtersonw, 
and  married  one  brother,  when  she 
intended  to  marry  another  ;  and  that 
her  distresses  are  caused  by  the  total 
wreck  of  her  early  hopes,  and  the 
revival  of  those  claims  which  her 
]>retended  husband  had  at  the  time 
been  compiled  to  abandon.  The 
«lifHcult  character  of  the  heroine  'is 
touchetl  nvith  great  delicacy.  The 


slight  tinge  of  insanity  which  shades 
her  mind, — her  apparent  gaiety, 
when  forced  by  the  officious  kindness 
of  her  brother  into  the  giddy  circle 
at  the  "Well, — her  hopeless,  silent 
melancholy  at  home,  and  her  tender 
attachment  to  her  brother,  are  finely 
conceived  and  executed.  'J'hroughout 
the  whole,  it  is  on  the  scenes  between 
the  brother  and  sister  that  the  deep 
interest  of  the  story  rests;  and  we 
doubt  if  the  author,  in  his  happiest 
moods,  lias  ever  written  any  thing  su- 
perior  to  the  one  we  are  about  to  quote. 

Lady  Penfeather,  the  Priestess  of 
the  Spring,  by  the  incautious  disclo¬ 
sures  of  an  absent  clergyman,  who 
had  celebrated  the  marriage  between 
Clara  and  the  pretended  Tyrrel,  be¬ 
comes  acquainted  w’ith  some  particu¬ 
lars  of  tne  story,  and  drops  some 
hints  on  the  subject  in  the  ball-room 
at  St.  Hotjan's,  which  reach  the  ears 
of  John  Mowbray,  just  as  his  pas¬ 
sions  had  been  unusually  excited  by 
the  loss  of  his  whole  remaining  pro¬ 
perty  at  play.  In  a  state  approach¬ 
ing  to  delirium,  he  returns,  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  to  his  residence  at 
Shaw's  Castle,  to  interrogate  his  sis¬ 
ter.  He  prefaces  the  inquiry  by 
announcing  that  he  is  a  ruined  man, 
and  that  the  last  hope  he  had  enter¬ 
tained  of  bettering  his  fortune,  by  an 
alliance  with  Lord  Etherington,  had 
been  extinguished  by  her  obstinacy. 

“  I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  spirit,” 
said  Clara  ;  “  may  it  take  with  it  all  that 
we  can  quarrel  aljout  !— But  till  this  in¬ 
stant,  I  thought  it  was  for  this  very  point 
that  this  long  voyage  was  bound,  and 
that  you  were  endeavouring  to  persuade 
me  of  the  reality  of  the  danger  of  the 
storm,  in  order  to  reconcile  me  to  the 
harlxuir.” 

You  arc  mad,  I  think,  in  earnest,  ’ 
said  Mowbray  ;  “  can  you  really  be  so 
alisurd  as  to  rejoice  you  have  no  way  left 
to  relieve  yourself  and  me  from  ruin, 
want,  and  shame  ?” 

“  From  shame,  brother?”  said  Clara. 
“  No  shame  in  honest  poverty,  I  hope.” 

“  That  is  according  as  folks  have  used 
their  prosperity,  Clara.—!  must  speak  t(» 
the  point. — There  are  strange  reports  go¬ 
ing  below— By  Heaven  !  they  are  enough 
to  disturb  the  a.'»hes  of  the  dead  !  ^  ere  I 
to  mention  them,  I  should  expect  our 
poor  mother  to  enter  the  room.— -Clara 
Mowbray,  can  you  guess  what  I  mean  ? 

It  w’as  with  the  utmost  exertion,  yet  m 


one  httiid  pushed  her  from  him  ;  and,  a.N 
she  arose  from  the  door,  and  agtun  prcw- 
ed  to  throw  her  arms  around  hit  neck, 
he  rejmlscd  her  with  hif  arm  and  hand, 
•it  might  he  terin> 
violent 

enough,  in  her  weak  state,  to  have  again 
feel  yourself  extended  her  on  the  ground,  hud  not  a 
: man?  chair  received  her  us  she  fed  He  looked 
at  her  with  lerocity,  grappled  a  moment  in 
then  ran  to  the  window,  and 


liy  Heaven  !  I  am  ashamed— I  am 

even  afraid  to  express  my  own  meaning  !  with  a  push _ or  blow— i  ‘  ‘ 

—Clara,  wdiat  is  there  which  makes  you  ed  either  *  one  or  the  other, 
so  obstinately  reject  every  proposal  of  ' 

marriage? — Is  it  that  you  f  ' 
unworthy  to  l)e  the  wife  of  an  honest 
—Speak  out !— Evil  Fame  has  been  busy 

with  your  reputation— S|)eak  out !— Give  his  pocket ;  1  ‘  '  1“  ... _ _ 

me  the  right  to  cram  their  lies  down  the  throwing  the  sash  violently  up,  thrust 
throats  of  the  inventors  ;  and  w'hen  I  go  himself  as  far  as  he  could  without  falU 
among  them  to-morrow,  I  shall  know  ing,  into  the  open  air.  Tcarificd,  and 
how  to  treat  those  who  cast  reflections  on  yet  her  feelings  of  his  unkindness  pre- 
you  !  The  fortunes  of  our  house  are  ruin-  dominating  even  above  her  fears,  Ckir.i 
ed,  but  no  tongue  shall  slander  its  ho-  continued  to  exclaim,  **  Oh,  brother,  say 
nour.— S|)eak  —  s|)cak,  wretched  girl!  you  did  not  mean  this  !— Oh,  say  you 

w  hy  are  you  silent  ?”  did  not  mean  to  strike  me  ! _ Oh,  what- 

“  Stay  at  home,  brother,”  said  Clara  ;  ever  I  have  deserved,  he  not  you  the  cx  • 
“  stay  at  home,  if  you  regard  our  house's  ecutioner  ! — It  is  not  manly— it  is  not 
honour — murder  cannot  mend  misery—  natural — there  are  but  two  of  us  in  the 
stay  at  home,  and  let  them  talk  of  me  w'orld !” 

as  they  will, — they  cannot  say  worse  than  He  returned  no  answer ;  and,  observ- 
I  deserve  !”  ing  that  he  continued  to  stretch  himself 

The  passions  of  Mowbray,  at  all  times  from  the  window*,  which  was  in  the  sc- 
ungovernably  strong,  were  at  present  in-  cond  story  of  the  building,  and  overlook- 
flamed  by  wine,  by  his  rapid  journey,  ed  the  court,  a  new  cause  of  apprehension 
and  the  previously  disturbed  state  of  his  mingled,  in  some  measure,  with  her  |)er- 
mind.  He  set  his  teeth,  clenched  his  sonal  fears.  Timidly,  and  with  stream- 
hands,  looked  on  the  ground,  as  one  that  ing  eyes  and  uplifted  hands,  she  approach- 
forms  some  horrid  resolution,  and  mut-  ed  her  angry  brother,  and  fearfully,  yet 
tered  almost  unintelligibly,  ‘‘It  were  cha-  firmly,  seized  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  us  if 
rity  to  kill  her.”  anxious  to  preserve  him  from  the  efllhets 

“  Oh  !  no _ no — no  !”  exclaimed  the  «f  that  desixiir,  which  so  lately  seemed 

terrified  girl,  throwing  herself  at  his  feet ;  turned  against  her,  and  now  against  him- 
“  do  not  kill  me,  brother.  I  have  wish-  self. 

ed  for  death— thought  of  death— prayed  He  felt  the  |>rcssure  of  her  hold,  and 

for  death— but  oh  !  it  is  frightful  to  think  drawing  himself  angrily  hack,  a.sked  her 

that  he  is  near— Oh  !  not  a  bloody  death,  sternly  what  she  wanted  ? 

brother,  nor  by  your  hand  !”  “  Nothing,”  she  said,  quitting  her  hold 

She  held  him  dose  by  the  knees  as  she  of  his  coat ;  “  but  what — what  did  he 
spoke,  and  expressed  in  her  looks  and  ac-  look  after  so  anxiously  ? 
cents  the  utmost  terror.  It  was  not,  in-  “  After  the  devil  I  he  answrered, 

deed,  without  reason ;  for  the  extreme  fiercely  ;  then  drawing  in  his  head,  and 

solitude  of  the  place,  the  lateness  of  the  taking  her  hand,  “  By  my  soul,  Wara— 
hour,  the  violent  and  inflamed  passions  it  is  true,  if  ever  there  was^truth  iix  such 
of  her  brother,  and  the  des|)erate  circura-  a  tale  ! — He  stood  by  me  just  now,  and 
stances  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  urged  me  to  murther  thee  I— What  else 
seemed  all  to  concur  to  render  some  hor-  could  have  put  my  hunting-knife  into  my 
rid  act  of  violence  not  an  improbable  ter-  thought  ?— Ay,  by  God,  and  Into  my 
mination  of  this  strange  interview.  very  lamd-^t  such  a  moment  ?— Y^- 

Mowbrav  folded  his  arms,  without  un-  der  I  could  almost  fancy  I  see  him  «y, 
clenching  his  hands,  or  raising  his  bead,  the  wood,  and  the  rock,  and  the 
while  his  sister  continued  on  the  floor,  gleaming  back  the  dark-r^  ftirnaca-light, 
clasping  him  round  the  knees  with  all  that  is  shed  on  them  by  his  dragon  wings! 
her  strength,  and  begging  piteously  for  By  my  soul,  1  can  hardly  aupp^  it  fan- 
her  life  and  for  mcrc^  cy  !-I  can  hardly  think  hut  thMt  I  was 

“  Fool '”  he  said,  at  last,  « let  me  go !  under  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit— un- 
— Who  cares  for  thy  worthless  life?-  der  an  act  of  fiendish jms^ion!  But 
who  cares  if  thou  live  or  die  ?  Live,  if  gone  os  he  is,  gone  let  h«ni 
thou  canst-and  be  the  hate  and  scorn  of  too  ready  implant  of  evil,  be  I hou  gone 
every  one  else,  as  much  as  thou  art 

his  right  hand,  which  had  all  this  time 
II^‘.rrasr>od  her  !)Vthc  shoulder,  with  held  his  hunting-knife,  and  threw  the 
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implement  in  the  court-yard  as  he  spoke; 
then,  with  a  mournful  quietness  and  so¬ 
lemnity  of  manner,  shut  the  window,  and 
led  his  sister  by  the  hand  to  her  usual 
seat,  which  her  totteriug  steps  scarce  en¬ 
abled  her  to  reach.  “  Clara,”  he  said, 
after  a  pause  of  mournful  silence,  “  we 
must  think  what  is  to  be  done,  without 
passion  or  violence— there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  for  us  in  the  dice  yet,  if  we  do  not 
throw  aw’ay  our  game.  A  blot  is  never  a 
blot  till  it  is  hit — dishonour  concealed,  is 
not  dishonour  in  some  res{^ts. — Dost 
thou  attend  to  me,  wretched  girl  ?”  he 
said,  suddenly  and  sternly  raising  his  voices 

“  Yes,  brother — yes  indeed,  brother,” 
she  hastily  replied,  terrified  even  by  de¬ 
lay  again  to  awaken  his  ferocious  and 
ungovernable  temper. 

“  Thus  it  must  be,  then,”  he  said. 
“  You  must  marry  this  Etheringtoii— 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  Clara — You  can¬ 
not  complain  of  what  your  own  vice  and 
folly  have  rendered  inevitable.” 

“  But,  brother — ”  said  the  trembling 
girl. 

“  Be  silent.  I  know  all  that  you 
would  say.  You  love  him  not,  you  would 
say.  1  love  him  not,  no  more  than  you. 
Nay,  what  is  more,  he  loves  you  not— - 
if  he  did,  I  might  scruple  to  give  you  to 
him,  you  being  such  as  you  have  owned 
yourself.  But  you  shall  wed  him  out  of 
hate,  Clara— or  for  the  interest  of  your 
family — or  for  what  reason  you  will— 
But  wed  him  you  shall  and  must.” 

“  Brother— dearest  brother — one  sin¬ 
gle  word !” 

“  Not  of  refusal  or  expostulation — that 
time  is  gone  by,”  said  her  brother. 
“  When  I  believed  thee  what  I  thought 
thee  this  morning,  I  might  advise  you, 
but  I  could  not  compel.  But,  since  the 
honour  of  our  family  has  been  disgraced 
by  your  means,  it  is  but  just,  that,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  its  disgrace  should  be  hidden  ;  and 
it  shall, — ay,  if  selling  you  for  a  slave 
would  tend  to  conceal  it !” 

“  You  do  worse — you  do  worse  by 
me  !  A  slave  in  an  open  market  may  be 
bought  by  a  kind  master — ^you  do  not 
give  me  that  chance — ^}’ou  wed  me  to 
one  who—” 

“  Fear  him  not,  nor  the  worst  that  he 
can  do,  Clara,”  said  her  brother.  “  I 
know  on  what  terms  he  marries ;  and, ' 
being  once  more  your  brother,  as  your 
obedience  in  this  matter  will  make  me, 
he  had  better  tear  his  flesh  from  his 
bones  with  his  own  teeth,  than  do  thee 
any  displeasure  !  By  Heaven,  I  hate  him 
so  much — for  he  has  outreached  me  every 
^  *y — that  methinks  it  is  some  consola¬ 
tion  that  he  will  not  receive  in  thee  the 
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excellent  creature  I  thought  thee  ! _ Fall¬ 

en  as  thou  art,  thou  art  still  too  good 
for  him.” 

Encouraged  by  the  more  gentle  and 
almost  affectionate  tone  in  which  her 
brother  spoke,  Clara  could  not  help  say. 
ing,  although  almost  in  a  whisper,  I 
trust  it  will  not  be  so — 1  trust  he  will 
consider  his  own  condition,  honour,  and 
happiness,  better  than  to  share  it  with 
me.” 

“  |.et  him  utter  such  a  scruple  if  he 
dares,”  said  Mowbray — “  But  he  dares 
not  hesitate — he  knows  that  the  instant 
he  recedes  from  addressing  you,  he  signs 
his  own  death-warrant  or  mine,  or  per¬ 
haps  that  of  both;  and  his  view's,  too,  are 
of  a  kind  that  will  not  be  relinquished  on 
a  {X)int  of  scrupulous  delicacy  merely. 
Therefore,  Clara,  nourish  no  such  thought 
in  your  heart  as  that  there  is  the  least 
]K)ssibility  of  your  escaping  such  a  mar¬ 
riage  !  The  match  is  booked — Swear  you 
will  not  hesitate.” 

“  1  will  not,”  she  said,  almost  breath¬ 
lessly,  terrified  lest  he  was  al>out  to  start 
once  more  into  the  fit  of  unbridled  fury 
which  had  before  seized  on  him. 

“  Do  not  even  w'hisper  or  hint  an  ob¬ 
jection,  but  submit  to  your  fate,  for.it  is 
inevitable.” 

“  I  will — submit — ”  answ  ered  Clara, 
in  the  same  trembling  accent. 

“  And  I,”  he  said,  “  will  spare  you — 
at  least  at  present — and  jt  may  be  for 
ever— all  inquiry  into  the  guilt  which 
you  have  confessed.  Humours  there 
were  of  misconduct,  which  reached  my 
ears  even  in  England ;  but  w  ho  could 
have  believed  them  that  looked  on  you 
daily,  and  witnessed  your  late  course  of 
life  ? — On  this  subject  I  w  ill  be  at  pre¬ 
sent  silent — perhaps  may  not  again  touch 

on  it _ that  is,  if  you  do  nothing  to  thw  art 

my  pleasure,  or  to  avoid  the  fate  which 
circumstances  render  unavoidable.— And 
now  it  is  late — retire,  Clara,  to  your  bed 
— think  on  what  I  have  said  as  what  ne¬ 
cessity  has  determined,  and  not  my  sel- 
fisli  pleasure.” 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  placed, 
but  not  without  reluctant  terror,  her 
trembling  palm  in  his.  In  this  manner, 
and  with  a  sort  of  mournful  solemnity, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  attendance  upon 
a  funeral,  he  handed  his  sister  through 
a  gallery  hung  with  old  family- pictures, 
at  the  end  of  w’hich  w’as  Clara’s  bed¬ 
chamber.  The  moon,  which  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  looked  out  through  a  huge  volume 
of  mustering  clouds  that  had  long  been 
Ixxling  storm,  fell  on  the  two  last  de¬ 
scendants  of  that  ancient  family,  as  they 
glided  hand  in  hand,  more  like  the  ghosta 
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Of  the  secondary  characters,  that 
of  the  traveller  Touchwood  appears 
to  us  by  far  the  most  spiritetl  and 
successful.  There  is  iutinitc  humour 
in  his  introductory  visit  to  Mr  Car¬ 
gill,  the  absent  clergyman,  who,  by 
the  bye,  is  first  cousin,  at  least,  to 
Dominie  Sampson  ;  in  his  interview 
with  dekyl,  and  in  the  conversation 
with  Mowbray,  where  he  diclosscs  his 
relationship.  The  party  at  the  Well 
are  no  favourites  of  ours ; — Sir  Hingo 
Binks  (a  vile  name)  and  his  lady 
are  mere  supernumeraries  ; — Win- 
terblossom  is  a  goo<l  sketch,  but  no¬ 
thing  more.  The  only  member  of 
the  coterie,  who  seems  to  have  any 
the  thing  original  about  him,  is  Captain 
M‘Turk,  the  Caranza  of  the  party, 
who  is  labouring  eternally  to  involve 
Mowbray  between  his  teeth,  as  he  heard  acquaintances  in  duels,  that  he 
one  bar  drawn  after  another.  “  But,  if  gg  g^cond,  and  always  ready, 

you  could  earth  yourself  under  Ben  Ne-  where  the  principal  fails  to  appear, 
VIS,  you  could  not  escape  what  fate  has 
destined  for  you. 

The  tottering  reason  of  Clara  is  gition  of  the  work'  bears  obvious 
overset  by  the  shock  of  this  fearful  of  haste,  and  must  liavc  been 

interview.  She  wanders  out  from  a  mere  delatsemeni  to  the  author, 
her  room  in  the  darkness  of  a  stormy  after  the  more  laborious  efforts  which 
November  night, — overhears  the  con-  have  preceded  it,  the  tale  is  evident- 
fession  of  her  early  companion,  who  jy  that  of  a  master  hand— bold  and 
had  occasioned  her  misfortunes, — and  decided,  even  in  its  least  finished  de¬ 
dies  almost  by  the  side  of  Tyrrel,  signs,  and  superior  to  others,  even 
who,  like  her,  had  been  the  victim  of  when  inferior  to  itself, 
that  imposture. 


ui  me  ueccasea  man  like  living  persons, 
through  the  hall,  and  amongst  the  por¬ 
traits  of  their  forefathers.  The  same 
thoughts  were  in  the  breasts  of  both,  but 
neither  attempted  to  say,  while  they  cast 
a  flitting  glance  on  the  pallid  and  de¬ 
cayed  representations,  “  How  little  did 
these  anticipate  this  catastrophe  of  their 
house  !*’  At  the  door  of  the  bed-room 
Mowbray  quitted  his  sister’s  hand,  and 
said,  “  Clara,  you  should  to-night  thank 
God,  that  sav^  you  from  a  great  dan¬ 
ger,  and  me  from  a  deadly  sin.” 

“  I  will,”  she  answered — “  I  will.” 
And,  as  if  her  terror  had  been  anew  ex- 
cited  by  this  allusion  to  what  had  passed, 
she  bid  her  brother  hastily  good-night, 
and  was  no  sooner  within  her  apartment, 
titan  he  heard  her  turn  the  key  in 
lock,  and  draw  two  Iwlts  besides. 

I  understand  you,  Clara,”  muttered 


mraltl). 

J^/vm  the  Anthohgia  Oraca  of  Grotius,  btj  De  Bosch.— VoL.  i.  p- 


Author  uncertain 


When  old  Diogenes,  with  bitter  sneer. 

Saw  royal  Croesus  'mongst  the  shades  appear. 

In  tatter'd  cloak  before  the  ghost  he  stands, 

For  whom  once  roll’d  Pactolus'  golden  sands. 
And,  smiling,  thus  the  monarch  he  addrest, 

A  cynic  pride  still  rankling  in  his  breast 
“  Croesus  !  thy  wealth  is  vanish’d  now  to  smoke, 
Mine  I  brought  with  me,  for  I  brought  my  cloak 
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■■  ■  “  Ridentem  dicere  veruin 

Qttid  vetat  ?**  Hor, 


Six  ocUtek,  A.  M. — Sprung  nim¬ 
bly  from  my  bed,  and  threw  open 
my  shutters.  It  was* a  beautiful 
mornin.5  ;*  sun  up — birds  singing — 
flowers  blooming — dew  glittering. 
Hurried  on  my  clothes.  Took  my 
rod  in  my  hand  ; — threw  iny  flshing- 
basket  over  my  shoulder,  and  soon 
found  myself  on  the  banks  of  the 
neighbouring  stream.  Recollected  it 
was  my  twentieth  birth-day ; — sighed 
to  think  I  was  so  old  ; — determined 
to  correct  all  former  faults,  and  be¬ 
gin  a  new  life ; — threw  back  into  the 
water  every  fish  I  caught ; — walked 
home  with  the  conviction  that  I 
should  one  day  be  a  second  Howard. 

Nine  o*cioch\ — Made  dreadful  ha- 
vock  at  the  breakfast- table  ; — sent 
rolls,  eggs,  ham,  jelly,  tea,  and  cof¬ 
fee,  chasing  each  other  down  my 
throat ; — ilad  said  he  was  glad  to  see 
me  so  hungry ;  and  granny  whisper¬ 
ed  sojnething  to  my  mother  about 
white  teeth,  blue  eyes,  and  beautiful 
complexion talked  of  Ellen  Tracey; 
— dad  looked  glum  ; — mother  frown¬ 
ed  ; — and  granny  said  she  was  a  sly 
gipsey  —  not  worth  a  farthing ; — 
thought  granny  an  old  bore. 

Eleven  o*clock. — Called  on  Dick 
Oliver  ; — roile  out  together ; — never 
saw  Dick  so  merry  ; — met  Ellen 
Tracey  : — both  bowed  ;  — our  eyes 
met ; — never  thought  her  more  beau¬ 
tiful  ; — told  Dick  I  was  determined 
to  marry  her,  whether  dad  consented 
or  no ; — Dick  said  I  was  right 
thought  Dick  a  sensible  fellow < 
knew  him  to  be  my  staunch  friend. 

Two  o'clock, — Returned  home  ; — 
found  the  Honourable  Miss  Aubrey 
in  the  drawing-room  ; — mother  and 
granny  in  a  great  fuss  ; — was  sorry  I 
had  come  in ; — wished  to  retreat ; — 
stumbled  over  Miss  Aubrey's  lap- 
dog;— dog  yelped —  Miss  Aubrey 
screamed —mother  shrieked — gran¬ 
ny  scolded  ; — wished  either  them  or 
myself  at  the  devil ; — tried  to  turn 
it  off  with  a  joke ; — ^faileil,  •  for  no- 
boby  laughed  never  felt  so  foolish, 
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or  looked  so  sheepish  ; — Miss  Au¬ 
brey  rose  to  go ; — carried  her  lap-dog 
down  stairs,  and  handed  both  into 
the  carriage.  (Mem,  Never  to  call 
any  dog  of  mine  Pompey.) 

Three  o'clock. — Ix^ctured  by  ])a, 
ma,  and  granny; — Miss  Aubrey's 
charms,  personal,  moveable,  and 
heritable,  drummed  into  my  ears  ; — 
protested  that  I  could  see  nothing 
agreeable  about  her ; — was  told  by 
the  whole  trio,  in  grand  chorus,  that 
she  was  worth  six  thousand  a-year; — 
thought  six  thousand  a-year  more 
than  any  married  man  could  have 
occasion  for. 

Eive  o'clock. — Dined  with  my  un¬ 
cle  in  town ; — a  large  party, — mostly 
old  people, — all  upwards  of  forty  ; — 
not  a  single  topic  broached  in  which 
1  had  the  slightest  interest ;— sat  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table  beside  my 
uncle  ; — carved  every  dish  for  him  ; 
— never  saw  people  eat  so  voracious¬ 
ly  ; — had  not  a  moment  to  swallow  a 
morsel  myself; — cut  too  thick  a  slice 
of  mutton  for  an  elderly  gentleman 
who  sat  above  me ; — he  sent  away 
his  plate,  and  requested  me  to  give 
him  a  thinner; — blushed  from  shame 
and  vexation,  but  sent  him  his  mut¬ 
ton,  and  abundance  of  gravy  ;— was 
asked  by  my  uncle  to  drink  wine  ; — 
in  filling  my  glass,  gave  the  elderly 
gentleman’s  plate  a  touch  with  my 
elbow  ; — plate  fell,  and  deposited  its 
contents,' — mutton,  potatoes,^  and 
gravy,  in  the  elderly  gentleman’s  lap ; 
— thought  I  should  have  died,  but 
put  on  a  methotlist  face,  and  begged 
a  thousand  pardons; — after  dinner, 
drunk  a  dozen  bumpers  of  my  un¬ 
cle’s  claret,  and  then  left  him  and 
his  old  cronies  to  make  the  best  they 
could  of  the  remainder  of  the  even- 

Eight  o’c/^wA-.— Went  to  the  the¬ 
atre  ; — knew  that  Ellen  1  racey  was 
there  with  her  aunt ; — got  into  their 
box  ; — Ellen  made  room  for  me  to  sit 
beside  her ; — felt  myself  in  the  third 
heavens; — would  not  have  exchanged 
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places  with  the  king  had  he  been  in  weak, 
the  house  saw  Miss  Aubrey  in  an 
opposite  box thought  she  lool 
angry  did  not  care;— Ellen  lool 
pleased.^^  The  play  was  Venice  P 
served  ;** — saw  tears  in  Ellen's  eyi 
—thought  what  rapture  I  should  hl  . . 
felt  had  1  been  allowed  to  kiss  them 
away ;— led  Ellen  and  her 
the  carriage  ;— was  asked  to 
and  sup  with  them  ; — i 
time  to  answer,  but  leapt  after  them 
into  the  carriage  like 
cury  ; — never  was  in  such  spirits ; 
was  afraid  lest  tliey  should  think 
tipsy  ; — thought  Ellen' 

tastefully  dressed  than  I  had  ever  thought  of  my 
seen  it ; — how  beautifully  her  light  and  grandmother,  wnom  i  iiau  long, 
auburn  ringlets  danced  over  her  dark  long  since  laid  in  the  dust,  and  could 
blue  eyes  ! — sat  with  them  till  her  scarcely  restrain  from  weeping  at  the 
aunt  gave  me  a  pretty  broad  hint  recollections  thus  excited  in  my  bo- 
that  it  was  time  to  be  gone.  som.  Placing  my  elbow  on  tlic  U- 

Twelve  o*c/ocA-.— An  enchanting  ble,  leaning  my  head  upon  my  liand, 
night ;  the  moon  travelling  through  and  involuntarily  closing  my  eyes,  I 
a  cloudless  sky ; — composed  half  a  thought  upon  my  past  life  as  on  a 
sonnet  as  I  walked  homewards ; —  long  and  troubled  dream  ;  here  and 
passed  Dick  Oliver's; — saw  a  light  there  bright  objects  flitted  quickly 
in  his  room  ; — thought  I  would  call  before  me,  but  they,  as  well  as  the 
in,  and  tell  him  of  the  pleasure  I  darker  and  less  pleasing  figures,  were 
had  been  enjoying; — knew  that  Dick  soon  hid  in  a  dim  and  uncertain  twi- 
was  my  best  friend ; — found  him  sit-  light.  A  melancholy  sensation  of 
ting  over  a  tumbler  of  negus  ; — was  loneliness  stole  over  me ;  1  felt  that 
prevailetl  upon  to  take  some  also  ; —  the  heyday  of  youth  and  youthful  en- 
repeated  my  half  sonnet  ; — Dick  joyment  was  gone  for  ever,  when 
laughed,  but  I  knew  that  he  was  no 

judge  of  poetry left  him  at  two  in  breathe,  is  purest  extaev.” 

the  morning ; — went  home ; — got  in-  ,  .  ,  , .  ,  ,  ,  . 

to  bed  ;-fdi  asleep,  and  dreametl  of  .  One  a  c/ock.-Otdcred  the  gig  to 

Fllenfracev  the  door;— wrapjicd  myself  up  in 

Xiiien  iraccjr.  anti  apt  off  on  mv 
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coffee  too  strong  ;— started 
when  I  recollectetl  that  it  was  my 
sixtieth  birth-day  ; — w’ent  to  the 
gl^s  ; — thought  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  about  it,  for  most  of 
s  eyes  ;  myhair  apneared  grey,  and  innumer- 
lave  able  wrinkles  were  visible  on  my  face 
and  forehead. 

aunt  to  Eleven  o’c/ocA'.— Laid  my  hand  on 

go  home  some  old  manuscripts ; — found  among 
—scarcely  took  them  a  part  of  my  journal,  written 
y  many  years  ago  ;— read  that  part 

a  flying  Mer-  which  was  dated  April  20th^  HHjl; 

—wondered  how  1  could  ever  have 
me  given  way  to  so  much  levity  and  fri- 
®  more  volity  as  it  convicted  me  of ; — 

^  father,  and  mother, 
iicr,  whom  1  had  long, 
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Thought  of  my  grandmother re-  laughter  sought  for  refuge  among 
collectkl  that  1  had  often  treated  her  several  old  ladies ; — found  that  they 
advice  with  too  little  deference ; —  were  all  watching,  with  delight,  the 
wished  that  she  were  still  alive,  that  merriment  of  their  children  or  grand- 
1  might  have  told  her  how  exactly  children,  sighed  deeply,  and  con- 
we  agreed  in  our  opinion  of  Ellen  trived  to  get  away  unobserved ; — 
Tracey,—!  mean  of  Mrs  Oliver.  need  not  say  contrived,  for  few  knew 
Three  o*clock. — Visited  the  family  that  1  was  in  the  room,  and  none 
burying- place  ; — stood  beside  the  missed  me  when  I  departed, 
tomibs  of  my  father,  ray  mother,  my  Eight  o*clock, — Went  by  myself 
grandmother,  and  my  only  sister ; —  to  the  theatre — with  me  a  very  fa- 
did  not  shed  any  tears,  but  earnestly  vourite  place  of  amusement ; — Lady 
prayed  that  I  might  soon  lie  beside  Howard  (formerly  the  Honourable 
them ; — felt  as  if  all  my  previous  ex-  Miss  Aubrey,)  happened  to  be  in  the 
istence  had  been  a  blank,  destitute  of  box  into  which  I  went ; — was  re¬ 
thought  and  action  ; — reflected  that  ceived  politely,  I  may  even  say  cor- 
the  only  sincere,  disinterested  friends  dially,  by  herself  and  her  husband. 
I  had  ever  known,  had  long  since  Lady  Howard  must,  at  one  time, 
gone  down  into  the  grave,  and  that  have  been  a  decided  beauty ; — she  is, 
1  was  left  a  solitary  wanderer,  with-  even  now,  a  fine  graceful-looking  wo- 
out  a  tie  to  bind  me  to  the  world ;  man.  Saw  Dick  Oliver  and  Ellen — 
—ruminated  on  the  deceitfulness  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Oliver  I  mean,  in  an 
youthful  love,  and  youthful  hope,  opposite  box did  not  think  they 
and  youthful  friendship  ; — felt  some-  looked  happy  ; — felt  half  angry  at 
thing  like  tears  trickling  down  my  myself,  but  could  not  help  pitying 
cheeks ; — tried  to  dry  my  eyes,  but  EUen  ; — did  not  like  the  play — it 
could  not.  was  Venice  Preserved.”  Proba- 

Eive  0* clock. — Dined  with  a  newly-  bly  the  acting  was  not  good,  yet 
married  couple ; — there  was  a  large.  Miss  Kelly  played  Belvidera ; — oh- 
merry  party,  but  the  bride  and  her  served  that  tne  ladies  never  think  of 
young  nusband  seemed  to  be  more  shedding  tears  in  a  theatre  now-a- 
than  merry, — they  looked  perfectly  days.  Did  not  stay  to  see  the  after- 
happy  ; — they  had  known  and  lov-  piece. 

ed  each  other  from  childhood  ; — al-  Ten  o*clock. — Felt  no  inclination 

most  envied  them  ; — could  not  help  to  eat  supper ; — read  a  few  pages  of 
thinking,  just  for  a  moment,  of  what  Young's  **  Night  Thoughts” ; — went 
Ellen  Tracey  once  was ; — eat  no-  to-bed,  and  dreamt  that  I  was  wan- 
thing  ; — thought  the  young  people  dering  alone,  at  midnight,  among  the 
very  l^isterous  in  their  mirth  ; —  ruins  of  Rome, 
could  not  bear  their  loud  peals  of  May  25ih  1823. 


^  point  tor  tbt 

From  the  French  of  Armand  Gwtffc* 

Write  just  as  you  speak,”  say  modem  critics. 
That  desperate  band  of  merciless  ascetics  : 

O  ye !  who  fix  the  laws  of  composition. 

Have  ye  no  pity  for  my  sad  condition  ? 

Tell  me,  in  God's  name,  how  should  I  compose. 
For,  gentle  critics,  I  speak  through  my  nose ! 


.y  preparing Jhr  i^uhlirah'on 
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P  nf  n  •  distinguished 

Professor  Auckland  is  printing  a  De-  scientific,  an< 

scription  of  an  Antediluvian  Den  of  Hy.  Speetlilv  v 
enas,  discovered  at  Kirkclale,  Yorkshire,  Guy’s  Tutor’ 
in  I S21,  and  containing  the  remains  of  convenience! 
the  hyena,  tiger,  Iwar,  elephant,  rhinoce-  It  is  the  in 
ros,  hippopotamus,  and  sixteen  other  ani-  F.L.S.  Ac.  to 
inals,  all  formerly  natives  in  this  country  ;  the  spring,  th 
with  a  comparative  view  of  many  similar  nonymieul  (  ti 
caverns  and  dens  in  Kngland  and  Ger-  sccLs  hitherto 
many.  nearly  ten  thi 

Sir  Richard  Phillips  will,  in  a  few  of  the  CVuWui 
days,  publish  a  small  cheap  tract,  under  of  modern  sysi 
the  title  of  IlluHrations  of  the  Intcrroga.  above,  he  also 
tlvc  System  of  Education,  dically,  an  ehi 

A  new  edition  of  Mr  B.  P.  Capper’s  lustrations  of 
Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  which  will  bet 
Kingdom  being  in  the  press,  the  author  the  character  ( 
invites  corrections  and  communications,  with  ohservati 
It  will,  of  course,  include  the  new  |X)pu-  ty,  Ac.  of  ei 
lutitin  returns.  The  three  kingdoms  will  ligures  of  thos 
be  in  separate  alphabets,  and  not  con-  little  known, 
fused  in  one  alphabet,  as  in  the  former  The  Night 
edition.  talc,  Sappho,  a 

Capt.  Batty  announces  a  Narrative  of  l*oems,  are  an 
the  Operations  of  the  Left  Wing  of  the  daughter  of  tl 
Allied  Army,  in  the  Pyrenees  and  South  Garnett,  of  thi 
of  France,  in  the  years  1813-14;  illus-  The  Painter 
trated  by  numerous  plates  of  mountain  by  Mrs  Opie. 
and  river  scenery,  views  of  Fontarabia,  A  work,  call 
I  run,  St.  Jean  dc  Luz,  and  Bayonne,  by  Rolrert  Sou 
with  plans,  &c.  Messrs  J.  I* 

Sir  F.  Henniker,  Bart,  is  printing  his  Original  Views 
Notes  during  a  Visit  to  Egypt,  Nubia,  rochial  Church 
the  Oasis  of  Egypt,  Mount  Sinai,  and  rical  dcscriptioi 
Jerusalem.  tion  on  the  1st 

Mr  Pierce  Egan  is  employed  ujxrn  a  Mr  Girtbrd’s 
new  work,  entitled  the  “  Life  of  an  Ac-  Poems  of  Shirli 
tor,”  to  be  published  in  eight  Monthly  chronologically 
numljers,  embellished  with  Twenty-four  carefully  collutt 
coloured  plates,  and  also  enriched  with  casional  notes, 
numerous  wood-cuts.  critical  essay,  w 

Vol.  III.  of  Travels  by  the  late  J.  L.  A  fifth  voluir 
Burckhardt  in  the  Hedjaz,  with  plates,  ginal  Letters,  v 
will  soon  api^ear.  of  Henry  VI.,  I 

A  new  Quarterly  Review,  to  be  called  ard  HI.,  and  H( 
the  Westminster  Review,  is  announced  sons  of  rank  or 
for  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  many  curious  a 

A  (icographical.  Statistical,  and  Histo-  turbulent,  bloo!l 
rical  De.scription  of  the  Empire  of  China,  riod  of  our  histc 
and  its  Dci)endencies,  by  Julius  Klaproth,  only  public  mat 
member  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Lon-  the  private  man  1 
don  and  Paris,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  historical  and 
Gottingen,  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Ac.  by  the  late 
Naturalists  in  Moscow,  Ac.  is  preparing  Speedily  will 
for  publication  ;  it  will  be  handsomely  Pindar,  translau 
printed  in  two  quarto  volumes,  and  illus-  explanatory,  by 
trated  with  a  map.  Suflolk 

Early  in  December  will  be  published,  and  from  Henr 
the  Graces,  or  Literary  Souvenir  for  1824;  and  her  second  I 
being  a  collection  of  tales  and  poetrj',  by  Berkely,  are  m 
roL.  XIII. 
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princ  letters  from  Pojks  Swift,  Gay,  and 
Young ;  the  Duchess  of  IMarlborougli, 
Buckingham,  and  Queensberry  ;  Ladies 
IleiAcy,  Lansdowne,  Verc,  and  Hester 
Pitt ;  Lords  Bollingbroke,  Peterborough, 
Chesterfield,  and  Bathurst ;  Mr  Law  (the 
financier,)  Mr  Pelham,  Mr  Hampden, 
Mr  Earle,  Horace  Walpole  (senior  and 
junior ;)  and  several  other  persons  of 
eminence  in  the  fashionable,  political,  and 
literary  circles  of  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Anne,  George  I.,  George  II.,  and  George 
HI. 

Mr  William  Smith,  author  of  separate 
Geological  Maps  of  the  English  Counties^ 
has  completed  his  very  elaborate  and  mi¬ 
nute  Survey  of  the  Northern  Counties,  and 
another  number  of  this  truly-im|iortant 
work  will  shortly  appear. 

An  account  of  Mr  “  Scurry’s  Captivity 
under  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippo  Saib,”  is 
j)rinting.  It  contains  a  simple  unadorn¬ 
ed  statement  of  the  horrid  cruelties  and 
insults  exercised  on  himself  and  his  com- 
I>ai lions  in  misfortune  by  those  two  east¬ 
ern  desfiots. 

Duke  ('hristian  of  Luneburg,  or  Tra¬ 
ditions  from  the  Hartz,  by  Miss  Jane 
Porter,  will  speedily  appear. 

No.  I.  of  View’s  in  Wales,  engraved  in 
the  best  line-manner  by  Finden,  from 
draw’ings  by  Cajit.  Batty,  F.R.S.  to  be 
completed  in  twelve  numbers,  will  be 
published  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr  Landor’s  Imaginary  Conversations 
of  eminent  literary  men  and  statesmen, 
will  be  completed  in  December. 

The  Journal  of  Llewellyn  Penrose,  a 
seaman,  a  w’ork  jwssessing  all  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  w’ith  the  addi¬ 
tional  reH!ommendation  of  its  being  a  true 
narrative,  will  soon  be  published  in  one 
volume,  W’ith  engravings  after  Bird  and 
Pocock. 

On  the  1st  of  March  will  appear.  No. 
XI 11.  being  the  first  of  the  second  volume 
of  Woolnooth’s  Engravings  of  Ancient 
Castles. 

The  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  author  of  the 
“  Translation  of  Dante,”  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  Translation  of  the  Birds  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  which  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  this  month. 

Prose  Pictures,  a  series  of  descriptive 
letters  and  essays,  by  E.  Herbert,  Esq.  il¬ 
lustrated  by  etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank,  will  be  published  in  a  few’  weeks. 

Mr  B.  Cohen  is  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion,  Memoirs  of  the  late*  Pope,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  whole  of  his  private  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Napoleon  Bona|)arte,  taken 
from  the  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  with 
many  other  hitherto-unpublished  particu¬ 
lars. 

Several  scientific  and  literary  persons 


Cl>cc. 

are  employed  in  preparing  a  new  ephe- 
meris,  to  \yc  entitled  Perennial  Calendar, 
w  ith  the  history,  natural  history,  astrono¬ 
my,  icc,  of  every  day  in  the  year. 

In  a  few  days  W’ill  be  published,  em¬ 
bellished  with  a  jxirtrait  of  Addison,  the 
Spirit  of  the  British  Essayists,  compris¬ 
ing  the  best  papers  on  life,  manners,  and 
literature,  contained  in  the  Spectator, 
Tatler,  Guardian,  &c.  The  whole  al¬ 
phabetically  arranged,  according  to  the 
subjects. 

The  Rev.  D.  P.  Davies,  author  of  the 
“  History  of  Derbyshire,”  and  also  of 
several  County  Histories  in  the  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  ‘‘  Encyclopajdia  Britannica,” 
and  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Encyclopanlia,” 
projx)ses  to  publish,  by  subscription,  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  of 
Carmarthen  and  Parish  of  St.  Peter. 

A  volume  of  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Coates,  A.M.  late  vicar  of  Huddersfield, 
and  formerly  fellow  of  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  is  pros|X)sed  to  be  published  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers 
are  obtained. 

The  late  A.  C.  Buckland,  Esq.  author 
of  “  Letters  on  Early  Rising,”  commen¬ 
ced  a  Series  cf  Letters  to  an  Attorney’s 
Clerk,  containing  directions  for  his  studies 
and  general  conduct,  but  was  prevented, 
by  an  early  death,  from  perfecting  his 
plan  ;  but  his  brother,  Mr  W.  H.  Buck- 
land,  having  completed  the  Series,  they 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

Letters  from  the  Caucasus  and  Geor¬ 
gia,  w  ith  a  map  and  view's,  are  in  the 
press. 

A  volume  of  poems  by  Mr  Conder, 
under  the  title  of  the  Star  in  the  East, 
and  other  Poems,  w’ill  appear  in  a  few 
days. 

The  Connexion  of  Christianity  wdth 
Human  Happiness,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Har¬ 
ness,  A.M.  is  in  the  press. 

In  a  few'  days  w  ill  be  published,  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  portrait  by  E.  Scriven,  and 
an  interesting  plate  by  J.  Scott,  “  Nou- 
veaux  Morceaux  Choisis  de  Buflbn,” 
with  interesting  anecdotes  descriptive  of 
the  character  of  each  animal,  and  the 
Life  of  the  Author,  written  expressly  for 
this  work  ;  being  the  Fourth  Part  of  the 
series  of  French  Classics,  edited  by  M» 
VentouiUac. 

A  Latin  Grammar,  by  I.  J.  G.  Schel- 
ler,  has  been  translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man,  with  an  appendix  and  notes,  by  G. 
Walker,  M.A.  and  will  soon  be  published. 

A  small  volume  of  Poems  is  in  the 
press,  by  EU  Sweedland,  containing  the 
Gamester’s  Grave,  &c. 

The  Rev.  H.  Marriott  is  about  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  Third  Course  of  Practi*^^  Sermons, 
adapted  to  be  read  in  families. 


WurJis  preparing  for  Evblicalion. 


Jl  oricx  prcpnnufr  fur  Pul, Heat  ion. 


T.  \V.  C.  Edwards,  M.A.  has  in  the 
press  an  Epitome  of  Greek  Prosody,  in?- 
ing  a  brief  exposition  of  the  quantity,  ac¬ 
centuation,  and  versitication,  of  the  Greek 
Language. 

A  Father's  Reasons  for  not  Baptizing 
his  Children,  are  preparing  for  publication 
by  a  Lay  Member  of  the  Church  of 
lund. 

Dr  Carey  has  issued  projwsals  for  pub¬ 
lishing,  by  subscription.  Lexicon  Analo- 
gico-Latinum,  on  the  plan  of  Hoogeveen’s 
Greek  I. exicon,  with  an  Index  EtymoUu 
nearly  like  that  of  (iesner. 

A  Praxis  on  the  I^atin  Prepositions, 
being  an  attempt  to  illustrate  their  origin, 
power,  and  signification,  in  the  way  of 
exercise,  will  soon  be  published,  by  S. 
Butler,  D.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Mr  .1.  Curtis  has  in  the  press,  the  First 
Number  of  his  Illustrations  of  English 
Insects. 

Mr  .1.  Shaw,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  in  the  Hunterian  School  in  Great 
Windmill-street,  announces  a  work  on 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  various 
Distortions  to  which  the  Spine  and  Bones 
of  the  Chest  are  subject. 

The  indefatigable  W.  Kitchiner,  M.D. 
is  preparing  a  work  on  the  Economy  of 
the  Eyes,  consisting  of  precepts  for  the 
improvement  and  preservation  of  the 
sight. 

Mr  Frank’s  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1823, 
on  the  Apostolical  Preaching,  and  Vin¬ 
dication  of  Christianity  to  the  Jews,  Sa¬ 
maritans,  and  Devout  Gentiles,  in  conti¬ 
nuation  of  his  fonner  Lectures  ‘‘  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity  as  stated  in  our 

I. ord’s  Discourses,”  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  speedily  be  published. 

An  Egyptian  Tale  is  printing,  called 
Rameses. 

A  Treatise  is  preparing  for  publication 
on  Organic  Chemistry,  containing  the 
analyses  of  animal  and  vegetable  substan¬ 
ces,  founded  on  the  work  of  Professor 
Gmelin  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr  Dun- 
glison,  member  of  several  learned  socie¬ 
ties,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “  Medical  Repository.” 

Memoirs  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  the 
distinguished  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  11.  and  James 

I I. ,  will  soon  appear. 

A  Tour  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  Hindustan,  comprising  a  perit^  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1604  and  1814,  with  re* 
marks  and  authentic  anecdotes;  to  which 
is  added,  a  Guide  up  the  River  Ganges* 
from  Calcutta  to  Cawnpore,  Futteh  Ghur, 
Meeratt,  Ac.  and  a  vocabulary,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

The  Deformed  Transformed,  a  drama, 
is  announced  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron. 


The  Life  of  J.  Dccx-itro,  (  onudian,  in¬ 
cluding  anecdotes  of  (iarrick.  Dr  Johnson, 
Sheridan,  Aic.  is  in  pre|)aration. 

On  the  1st  of  January  will  be  publish- 
ed  a  new  and  most  inten'sting  Map  of 
most  of  the  Prinri|>al  Mountains  in  tlie 

orld,  embracing,  on  a  large  scale,  a 
clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  various  ele¬ 
vations  of  the  earth.  This  Map  has  lK>cn 
arranged  with  immense  trouble  and  ex- 
jiense,  and  contains  the  munes  of  above 
300  mountains,  with  a  view  of  the  Falls 
of  Niagjira  and  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  whole  arranged  in  alph.ibctical 
order. 

'l'yi'«?n*aphia,  or  an  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Origin  and  IVogress  of  the  .\rt  of 
Printing,  illustrated  by  numerous  wikhI- 
engravings  and  |iortraits,  will  soon  lie 
published,  in  two  |xirts. 

A  series  of  original  sketches  of  men 
and  manners,  under  the  title  of  Life’s  Pro¬ 
gress,  which  arc  to  Ik,'  illustrated  by  en¬ 
gravings  after  Cruikshank,  are  prep;u-- 
ing,  and  will  be  published  |K*ri(Klically. 

The  Historical  Life  of  Johanna  of  Si¬ 
cily,  Queen  of  Naples,  is  announced. 

Early  in  December  will  lie  published 
Procrastination,  or  the  Vicar’s  Daughter, 
a  tale. 

An  Essay  on  the  Inventions  and  Cuk. 
toms  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns  in  the 
Use  of  Inebriating  Liquors,  will  soon  lie 
published,  by  S.  Morewood,  surveyor  of 
Excise. 

Mr  A.  Bernardo  is  prei>aring  for  pul>- 
lication,  a  work  under  the  title  of  the 
Italian  Interpreter,  consisting  of  copious 
and  familiar  conversations  on  subjects  of 
general  interest  and  utility,  together  with 
a  complete  vocabulary  in  F!nglish  and 
Italian  ;  to  which  are  added,  in  a  se{>a- 
ratc  column.  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation 
of  each  W^ord. 

The  concluding  Portion  of  the  Naval 
History'  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  by  France  in  1793  to  the 
accession  of  George  IV.,  Vols.  IV’.  and 
V.  is  at  press. 

The  Rev.  T.  Smith,  editor  of  the  ac¬ 
cented  edition  of  the  Eton  Grammar, 
w  ith  notes,  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
Pha;drus,  with  the  canning  frmn  the 
text  of  Sterling. 

A  full  Account  of  the  Murder  of  the 
late  William  Wearc,  of  Lyon’s  Inn,  Lon¬ 
don,  including  the  circumstances  which 
first  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  murdw, 
the  depositions  taken  before  the  magis¬ 
trates,  the  Coroner’s  inquest,  and  the 
trial  of  the  prisoners,  Ac.  with  engrav¬ 
ings,  is  preparing  by  G.  H.  Jones,  ckrk 
to  the  magistrates. 

The  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham  is  about  to 
put  to  press,  a  Copious  Abstract,  in  En- 
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glish,  of  the  HOC  Deeds  contained  in  the 
two  ancient  Cliartularies  of  St.  Neot’s  Pri¬ 
ory,  with  outline  engravings  of  nine  seals 
of  that  monastery,  or  of  its  priors.  It 
will  form  either  a  Supplement  to  the 
“  History  of  St.  NcotV*  already  publish¬ 
ed,  or  a  separate  volume. 

EDINBURGH. 

Novels  and  Romances  of  the  Author 
of  Waverley  ;  comprising  The  Pirate, 
The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  and  Quentin  Durward.  Hand¬ 
somely  printed,  with  illustrative  Vignette 
Title-pages.  9  vols.  foolscap  8vo. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Philosophical 
Writings  of  David  Hume,  in  8vo. 

The  Reveries  of  a  Recluse,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume,  |X)st  Hvo. 

Revelation,  a  Poem,  on  the  Immenes, 
Importance  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  S'jciety.  By  George  Martin. 


LDec. 

Critical  Rescaichcs  in  Philology  and 
Geography,  in  one  volume  8vo. 

Among  other  articles  in  this  work 
there  will  be  found  a  review  of  Dr  Lee’s 
edition  of  Jones’s  Persian  Grammar,  and 
an  examination  of  the  various  opinions 
that,  in  modern  times,  have  been  held  re¬ 
specting  the  Source  of  the  Ganges,  and 
the  correctness  of  the  Lanas  Map  of 
Thibet. 

Tournay  ;  or,  Alister  of  Kemplccairn. 
By  the  Author  of  “  The  Fire-Eater.”  In 
one  volume  1 2mo. 

The  Pic-Nic ;  or.  Recreations  in  Li¬ 
terature.  7s.  boards. 

In  the  press,  A  Treatise  on  the  Physi¬ 
ology  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth  and 
Gums;  with  an  account  of  a  late  profes¬ 
sional  excursion  to  Belfast,  containing  the 
substance  of  a  Lecture  on  these  subjects 
delivered  there.  By  Edward  Brehain, 
Surgeon-Dentist,  Edinburgh. 


Monthly  List  itj  Nni:  Puhlkaiions. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

BlBLIOGRAriiY. 

Rivington’s  and  Cochrane’s  Catalogue  of 
Books,  in  various  languages,  and  in  every 
depiutment  of  literature.  8vo.  8s.  bds. 

The  Second  Part  of  Robert  Triphook’s 
Catalogue  of  old  Books  and  Manuscripts 
for  1823. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Portraits  of  the  Worthies  of  Westmin- 
ster-Hall,  with  their  Autographs:  being 
fac-similes  of  Original  Sketches,  found  in 
the  Note-Book  of  a  BrieHess  Barrister. 
Part  1.  8 VO.  containing  20  portraits,  co¬ 
loured.  i.M. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Mrs  Henrietta 
Fordyce,  relict  of  James  Fordyce,  D.D. ; 
to  which  is  added,  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of 
James  Fordyce,  D.D.  Post  8vo.  6s. 
boards. 

BOTANY. 

First  Steps  to  Botany,  intended  as  Po¬ 
pular  Illustrations  of  the  Science,  leading 
to  its  Study  as  a  Branch  of  General  Edu¬ 
cation.  By  James  L.  Drummond,  M.D. 
l2mo,  with  100  wood-cuts.  9s.  boards. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemical  Sci¬ 
ence,  as  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institu¬ 
tion.  By  Goldsworthy  Gurney.  8vo. 
13s.  boards. 

CLASSICS. 

Scnecac  Tragoediie,  in  continuation  of 
the  Regent’s  Pocket  Classics. 

Haack’s  Thucydides,  Greek  and  Latin, 
4  vols.  8vo.  boards. 


Haack’s  Thucydides,  without  Latin, 
3  vols.  8 VO.  £.  1 II 1 1 II  6d. 

The  King  CEdipus  of  Sophocles,  lite¬ 
rally  translated  from  the  Greek.  By  T. 
W.  C.  Edwards,  M.  A. 

EDUCATION. 

An  Epitome  of  the  System  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  established  at  Hazelwood  School. 
Is. 

The  Exempla  Minora,  or  Eton  Eng¬ 
lish  Examples,  rendered  into  Familiar 
Latin.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Smith,  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Shin  ton’s  Lectures  on  Writing.  8vo. 
10s. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra, 
Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  J*  B* 
Yoang.  8vo.  12s.  , 

GEOLOGY'. 

A  Geognostical  Essay  on  the  Super¬ 
position  of  Rocks  in  lx)fh  Hemispheres. 
By  M.  De  Humboldt;  translated  into 
English,  under  his  immediate  insjiection. 
8vo.  14s.  lx)ards. 

Supplement  to  the  Comjiarative  Esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical 
logies ;  relative  chiefly  to  the  Geological 
Indications  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Cave 
'  at  Kirkdale.  8vo.  5s. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

A  translation  of  all  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  ItaUan  Sentences  and  Quo- 
Utions,  in  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  England ;  as  also  those  in 
the  Notes  of  Christian,  Archbole,  and 
Williams.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 


MotMh,  List  ufX,w  ruhlkiilimis. 


A  Comi>endious  Abstract  of  the  I’liblic 
(Jeiieral  Acts  |)asscd  in  i  Geo.  IV^  In'ini? 
tlie  fourth  Session  of  the  present  I'arlia” 
ment,  with  notes  and  comments.  IJy  T. 
W.  Williams,  Kscp  8vo.  lOs.  (id.  boards. 

Kearsley’s  Tax-Tables  for  the  Years 
containing  tables  of  reduced  and 
uiirepctded  assess«.d  taxes,  stamp  duties, 
new  duties  oh  post  horses  and  hackney 
coiiches,  &c.  is.  (kl. 

The  Ancient  Laws  of  Cambria,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Welsh.  By  William  Pro- 
bcrt,  8vo.  1 2s. 

LAW. 

Decisions  of  the  First  and  Second  Di¬ 
visions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from  No¬ 
vember  1820  to  November  1821.  Col¬ 
lected  by  J.  Wilson,  H.  Kollo,  M.  A. 
Fletcher,  and  F.  Soinmerville,  Fsquires, 
Advocates.  By  ap|M)intment  of  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  Advocates.  Folio.  18s. 

»1ATHEMATIC3. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences.  By  W.  Mitchell, 
L.L.D.  royal  18mo.  iOs.  Od.  l)oards. 
12s.  Gd.  calf  gilt. 

AIEDICINE  AND  SUIIGERY. 


Till 

Kemeinbrancer,  a  Christmas  Present  and 
New  ^  ear  s  Gilt  tor  1821';  containing  a 
series  ot  views  and  other  cinbellishnients. 
18mo.  in  an  emlxissed  case.  12s. 

Crutt well’s  Original  lIousekeej>er’s  Ac¬ 
count  Book  for  181 L  4to.  2s. 

London  and  Paris,  or  Com|Kirativc 
Sketelies.  By  tlie  .Marquis  do  Vermont 
and  Sir  Cluirles  Uarnley.  8vo.  Os.  iKwinls. 

Fccentric  and  Humorous  Letters  of 
Lminent  Men  and  Women,  remarkable 
for  W;t  and  Brilliimcy  of  Imagination  in 
their  F!pistolary  Corres|Kindence,  includ¬ 
ing  several  of  Dean  Swift,  Finn,  Garrick, 
<!xc.  Ac.  Ibmo.  3s. 

An  Kssiiy  on  Ap])uritions,  in  which 
their  ap|K*arance  is  accountiHl  for  by 
Causes  wholly  independent  of  Preterna¬ 
tural  Agency.  By  J.  Anderson,  M.I). 
post  8vo.  2s. 

NATURAL  PlllLOSOrilY. 

Two  Dialogues  iK'twecn  lui  Oxford  Tu¬ 
tor  and  a  Disciple  of  the  (’ommon  Sense 
Philosophy,  illustrative,  in  u  jHipular  man¬ 
ner,  of  the  Proximate  (’auses  of  the  Phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  Universe.  3s.  (id. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  R().MANCF.S. 


The  Pupil’s  Pharmacopoiia,  being  a  li¬ 
teral  translation  of  the  London  Latin 
Pharmaco|xeia,  the  English  following  the 
original  in  Italics,  w’ord  for  word;  and 
the  Latin  text  marked  to  facilitate  a  pro¬ 
per  Pronunciation,  Ac.  &c.  By  W. 
Maugham,  surgeon.  18mo. 

The  Elements  of  Pharmacy  and  of  the 
Chemical  History  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dica.  By  Samuel  Frctlerick  Gray.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  boards. 

Lectures  on  the  General  Structure  of 
the  Human  Body,  and  on  the  Anatomy 
and  Functions  of  the  Skin.  By  Thomas 
Chevalier,  F.K.S.  8vo.  12s.  boanls. 

Part  11.  Vol.  XI 1.  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Transactions.  8vo.  18s.  . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Calcutta  Ann  ual  Kegister,  Vol.  I. 
for  the  year  1821,  to  be  continued  annu¬ 
ally,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  il.luls.  bds. 

The  Forget  Me  Not ;  being  a  present 
for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  1824 ; 
with  tw'elve  highly.finished  engravings. 
18mo.  in  a  case.  12s. 

Time’s  Telescope  for  1824,  or  the  As¬ 
tronomer’s  Botanist’s,  Naturalist’s,  and 
Historian’s  Guide  for  the  Year,  forming 
also  a  complete  illustration  of  the  Alma¬ 
nack  ;  to  which  will  be  prefixed  an  In¬ 
troduction,  containing  the  outline  of  his¬ 
torical  and  political  gec^raphy ;  and  an 
ode  to  flowers,  written  expressly  for  this 
work.  By  Bernard  Barton. 

Friendship’s  Offering  ;  or,  the  Annual 


Italian  Tales  of  Humour,  Gallantry, 
and  Uomance,  translated  from  various 
authors,  with  IG  plates.  By  (i.  Cruick- 
shank.  8vo.  10s.  Pnwfs  I  is. 

The  Stranger’s  Grave,  a  Talc.  Gs. 

Koningsmurkc,  the  I.ong  Finne ;  a 
Story  of  the  New  World.  3  vols.  l2mo. 
18s. 

Siege  of  Kenilworth,  a  Hoinance.  By 
Louisa  Sidney  Stanhoj>c.  4  vols.  T.  Iii4.s. 

Woman’s  a  Kiddle,  a  Komaiitic  Tale. 
By  Ann  of  Swansea.  4  vols.  T.li.Hs. 

Mammon  in  London,  or  the  Spy  of  the 
Day.  2  vols.  12mo.  12s. 

Don  .luan  de  las  Sicnas ;  or,  El  Ein- 
pccinado  ;  a  Koraance.  By  Miss  Lcfoiiu. 
3  vols.  16s.  Gd. 

Mary  Stew  art  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
from  the  (ierman  of  Schiller,  with  a  Life 
of  the  Author.  By  the  Kev.  H.  Sulvin, 
M.D.  8vo.  lOs.  Gd.  boards. 

POETRY. 

Love,  a  iwem.  By  K.  Elliot.  8vo. 
second  edition.  7s. 

The  Nun,  a  Poetical  Romance  ;  and 
two  others.  Hvo.  Ts.  Gd. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Tale,  a  Poem.  By 
Charles  lAJckhart.  Hvo.  Gs. 

The  Lovea  of  the  Devils,  and  other 
Poems.  By  S.  Baruh.  12ino.  5s.  bds. 

THEOLOGY. 

Eighteen  additional  Sermons,  intended 
to  esUblish  the  inseparable  conn^ion 
between  the  Doctrines  and  Practice  of 
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Christianity.  Dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of 
Su  David's.  By  the  author  of  the  for¬ 
mer  volume.  12mo.  58. 

A  Second  Series  of  Sermons,  Doctrinal 
and  Practical,  adapted  to  the  Service  of 
))articular  Sundays.  By  the  Rev.  James 
As]nnall,  A.M.  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  Curate  of  Rochdale.  8vo.  8s. 

Thoughts  on  Final  Universal  Restora¬ 
tion.  By  C.  Baring,  Esq.  12mo.  2s. 

A  Selection  from  the  Sermons  of  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Abdy,  A.  M.  to  which  is 
prefixed  his  Memoirs.  8vo.  1 2s.  boards. 

A  Monitor  to  Families,  or  Discourses 
on  some  of  the  Duties  and  Scenes  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Life.' By  Henry  Belgrave.  12mo. 
7s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Popery.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
S.  Sengrave. 

Bishop  Taylor’s  Rules  for  Holy  Liv¬ 
ing  and  Holy  Dying.  1  vol.  royal  16mo. 
8s.  (kl. 

Border’s  Mental  Discipline.  12mo. 
2s.  6d. 

Frederick,  or  Incidents  illustrative  of 
the  Beauties  and  Graces  of  Vital  Piety  in 
the  Domestic  Circle.  18mo.  2s. 

Religion  the  true  Source  of  Happiness. 
ISmo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Religious  Fasting,  being 
an  attempt  to  examine  the  Authority,  ex¬ 
plain  the  Nature,  consider  the  Design, » 
and  recommend  the  observance  of  that 
Duty.  By  E.  R.  Lloyd.  12mo.  2s. 

The  Reflector,  or  Christian  Advocate  ; 
in  which  the  united  effbrts  of  Modern  In¬ 
fidels  and  Socinians  are  detected  and  ex¬ 
posed.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Piggott,  A.  M. 
8vo.  1  Os. 

A  Cliarge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Derby  at  the  Visitation 
at  Derby  and  Chesterfield,  1823.  By 
the  Rev.  S.  Butler,  D.D.  4to.  3s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull, 
Bart.  M.P.  on  his  accepting  the  office  of 
president  to  the  Church  Missionary  As¬ 
sociation  of  Maidstone.  By.  G.  IL  Gleig, 
M.A.  8vo. 

The  Great  Duty  of  Self-Resignation  to 
the  Divine  WilL  By  the  late  Dr  Wor¬ 
thington.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Christian  Philosopher,  or  the  Con¬ 
nection  of  Science  with  Religion,  &c. 
By  Thomas  Dick.  12mo.  7s.  boards. 

VOYAGES  AKD  TRAVELS. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  of 
Burchell’s  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  South¬ 
ern  Africa,  .*'ith  numerous  coloured  en¬ 
gravings,  vignettes,  &c.  from  the  Author’s 
original  drawings.  4to.  £.4nl4.ii(ki. 

Journal  of  a  Ten  Months’  Residence  in 
New  Zealand.  By  Richard  A.  Cruise, 
Esq.  8vo.  10s.  (hI.  boards. 


EDINBURGH. 

Saint  Ronan’s  Well,  by  the  Author  of 
“  Waverley”  and  Quentin  Durward.” 

3  vols.  Post;octavo.  £.  1  ••  1 1  „(>d.  boards. 

Novels  and  Romances  of  the  Author 
of  Waverley ;  comprising  The  Pirate, 
The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Pcveril  of  the 
Peak,  and  Quentin  Durward.  Hand¬ 
somely  printed  with  illustrative  Vignette 
Title-pages.  7  vols.  8vo.  £.4it4s. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  ;  exhibiting  a  Concise  View  of 
the  latest  and  most  imix)rtant  Discoveries 
in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy. 
No.  LXXVIII.  Being  the  First  Xtm- 
her  of  a  New  Series.  6s. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
exhibiting  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Dis-  ' 
covery  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Natural  History,  Practical  Mechanics, 
Geography,  Navigation,  Statistics,  and 
the  Fine  and  Useful  Arts.  No.  XIX. 

(  To  he  eontinued  Quarterly.)  7s.  6d. 

Caius  Gracchus,  a  Tragedy.  By  James 
Sheridan  Knowles,  Author  of  Virgi- 
nius,”  &c.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Antichristian  Ten¬ 
dency  of  Modern  Education,  and  on  the 
practicability  and  means  of  its  Improve¬ 
ment.  By  John  Campbell  of  Carbrook, 
F'.R.S.E.  2s.  6d.  boards. 

November  Twelfth  ;  a  Poem.  Is. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Mis¬ 
cellany.  No.  1.  ( Published  Quarterly.) 
4s. 

A  Sermon  on  Infidelity,  preached  at 
the  Meeting  of  the  Synod  of  F'ife  on  the 
14th  October  last.  By  the  Rev.  John 
M^Lachlan,  Minister  of  Wemyss. 

The  Oratorical  Class-Book;  with  the 
Principles  of  Elocution  simplified  and  il¬ 
lustrated  by  suitable  examples  ;  intended 
for  the  use  of  Public  and  Private  Semi¬ 
naries.  By  A.  M.  Hartley,  Teacher  of 
Elocution,  Glasgow.  12mo.  4s.  boards. 

Virginius;  A  Tragedy.  By  James 
Sheridan  Knowles.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Elocutionist ;  A  Collection  of 
Pieces  ui  Prose  and  Verse,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  display  the  Art  of  Reading, 
&C.  By  James  Sheridan  Knowles.  12ino. 
36.  6d.  bound. 

Sermons  preached  in  St.  John’s  Church, 
Glasgow.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Statement  in  regard  to  the  Pauperism 
of  Glasgow',  from  the  experience  of  the 
last  eiaht  years.  By  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.  28. 

Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Instituted 
August  2d  1821.  With  Plates.  One 
thick  volume  octavo.  18s.  boards. 
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Metaphorical  Sketches  of  the  Old  and 
New  Systems,  with  opinions  on  interest¬ 
ing  subjects.  By  Abram  Combe,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  2s.  boards. 

Supplement  to  A1 orison’s  Dictionary  of 
the  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
By  M.  1*.  Brown,  Esq.  Advocate.  Vol. 
1.  Part  I.  Containing  Decisions  report¬ 
ed  by  Durie,  Spottiswoodc,  and  Auchin- 
leck*  ^to.  lis.  sewed. 

An  Addresj!,  read  November  the  2(>th 
1823,  to  the  Members  of.  a  Class  for  the 
Critical  Study  of  the  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  William  Day.  Is. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  Origi¬ 
nal  Sin  ;  with  a  Critical  Dissertation  on 
the  words  All,”  “  All  men,”  Many,” 
&c — Romans  v.  12.  &c.  and  1  Cor.  xv. 
22.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cormuck, 
A.  M.  Minister  of  Stow.  12mo.  5s. 

Father  Clement;  a  Roman  Catholic 
Story.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Deci¬ 
sion.”  24mo.  4<s.  6‘d.  boards. 

A  System  of  Practical  Mathematics  ; 
for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  D.  Davidson, 
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A.Af.  reacher,  Burntisland.  The  Second 
Edition,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged. 
One  thick  volume  octavo.  1 4s.  boards. 

Account  of  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  in  Glasgow  on  the  occasion  of  Dr 
Chalmers’s  leaving  St.  John’s  Parish, 
for  the  Moral  Philoso])hy  Chair  of  the 
University  of  St-  Andrews.  Is. 

Legendre’s  Elements  of  Gconictrv ; 
and  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trig»)noinetrv ; 
edited  by  David  Brewster,  L.L.D.  Fellow 
ot  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  Se¬ 
cretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  bMinburgh; 
with  additional  Notes  and  Improvements, 
Wood-cuts,  &c.  8 VO.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Selection  of  Antiquarian  and  Histo¬ 
rical  Notes.  By  R.  O.  Jenoway,  E8<|. 
8vo.  9  s. 

The  S|)ae-wifc ;  a  Talc  of  The  Scottish 
Chronicles.  By  the  Author  of  “  Annals 
of  the  Parish,”  “  Ringan  Gilhaize,”  &c. 

3  vols.  12mo.  X. 1 11  Is.  boards. 

Percy  Mallory.  3y  the  Author  of 
“  Pen-Owen.”  3  voU.  post  Octavo. 
X.  Ill  10s.  boards. 
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EUROPE. 

SPAijr. — King  Ferdinand  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  entered  Madrid  on  the  13th  No¬ 
vember.  The  Gazette  of  the  20th  contains 
a  decree,  creating  a  Council  of  Ministers ; 
in  which  Council,  with  the  King  at  its 
head,  is  to  be  vested  the  supreme  power 
of  the  state.  It  docs  not  appear  that 
Ferdinand  pro{X)ses  to  have  any  legislative 
body.  This  Council  is  to  be  the  organ  of 
his  will ;  and  even  the  forms  of  a  free 
government  are  to  be  dispensed  with. 

The  utmost  anxiety  still  exists  as  to 
whether  the  King  of  Spain  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  or  reject  the  loans  made  by  the 
Constitutional  Government,  and  no  po¬ 
sitive  information  of  his  intentions  on  the 
subject  has  yet  been  received.  Respect¬ 
ing  the  political  intentions  of  Ferdinand 
there  is  not  the  least  indication  in  the 
letters  from  Madrid  of  any  leaning  to¬ 
wards  mildness  and  forbearance,  but  all 
his  actions  and  expressions  manifest  as 
much  coldness  and  reserve  as  if  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  put  to  death  half  his  subjects  ;  it  is 
still  insisted  upon,  however,  in  letters 
from  Paris,  written  by”  persons  who  are 
said  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
French  Ministry,  that  the  King  of  Spain 
has  been  prevailed  on  to  issue  an  amnes¬ 
ty,  and  that  it  would  appear  in  the  public 
journals  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days. 

In  the  private  letters  from  Madrid  of 


the  20th  November,  it  is  stated  that  the 
greatest  wretchedness  reigns  in  that  city ; 
a  large  majority  of  the  rich  inhabilanU 
have  emigrated  or  retired  from  Madrid, 
and  the  poorer  classes  consequently  can 
neither  find  employment  or  flxHl  in  the 
usual  channels.  The  Madrid  Gazette  of 
the  20th  instant  contains  a  list  of  con¬ 
tributions  by  the  elergj'  for  the  support 
of  the  Government.  These  donations  arc 
understo<xi  to  have  been  made  through 
the  influence  of  Don  Victor  Saez,  the 
King’s  Confessor,  and  Minister  for  Fo¬ 
reign  Affairs.  They  amount  in  the  w  hole 
to  about  X.  19,000  sterling. 

A  letter  from  Seville,  dated  Octof)cr 
28,  sutes,  that  although  the  cause  of  the 
Constitutionalists  now  appears  annihila¬ 
ted,  and  the  priests  and  the  lower  classes 
rejoicing,  yet  there  is  little  ho|K.*  of  tran¬ 
quillity  being  entirely  or  speedily  restor¬ 
ed.  Tgmults  arc  continually  taking  place 
in  the  streets  of  Seville ;  and  the  Libe¬ 
rals,  who  are  certainly  the  weakest  in 
point  of  numbers,  are  insulted  with  Im¬ 
punity.  The  King  is  much  blamed  for 
his  dwrees,  but  our  correspondent  says  it 
would  re<|uire  a  person  of  more  nerve  and 
determination  than  Ferdinand  VII.  pos¬ 
sesses,  to  resist  theclamours  of  the  priests, 
the  nobles,  and  the  mob,  for  vengeance  ; 
the  King  is,  in  fact,  goaded  to  acU  of  r*. 
sentment. 
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Sir  John  Downie,  who  wss  dispossessed 
of  his  place  of  Alcayde,  or  Governor  of 
Seville,  by  the  Constitutional  Government, 
and  kept  in  close  confinement  in  Cadiz 
from  the  14th  of  June  to  the  time  the 
King  left  that  city,  has  been  restored  to 
his  office,  and  is  in  great  favour  at  Court. 
It  is  sup|x>sed  that  Sir  John  will  possess 
sufficient  influence  to  procure  the  libera, 
tion  of  his  brother,  Colonel  Charles  Dow¬ 
nie,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
action  of  the  13th  of  September,  near 
Jaen,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  after¬ 
wards  allowed  his  piuole,  with  a  passjxirt 
to  proceed  to  Malaga. 

Guerilla  jiarties  are  so  numerous  in 
Spain,  that  a  large  escort  is  necessary  for 
travelling  safe ;  for  the  Constitutional 
troops  that  have  been  disjiersed  have  no 
means  of  living  but  by  plunder,  and  they 
are  very  daring  in  their  attacks,  frequently 
entering  small  villages,  and  levying  con¬ 
tributions  ;  and  our  correspondent  adds, 
that  unless  a  large  lumy  of  occupation  re- 
mains  in  the  Peninsula,  these  bands  will 
again  unite,  and  l)e  too  formidable  for  the 
Army  of  the  Faith  to  contend  with. 

The  gallant  Riego,  who,  we  stated  in 
our  last  Number,  had  been  arraigned  for 
high  treason,  has  been  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed.  The  King  having,  by  a 
previous  decree,  deprived  him  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  rank,  he  was  condemned  to  the  ig¬ 
nominious  death  of  the  gibbet.  The  al¬ 
leged  crime  was,  that  he  took  a  part,  as  a 
member  of  the  Cortes  at  Seville,  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  King  to  Cadiz.  The  putting  to 
death  of  this  gallant  soldier,  who  w'as 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  prisoner 
of  war,  will  reflect  indelible  disgrace  on 
the  new'  Government,  and,  considered  as 
the  pledge  of  its  future  policy,  must  have 
the  effect  of  retarding  the  settlement  of 
the  country. 

The  following  extracts  of  letters  from 
Madrid,  contain  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Hiego 

“  Madrid^  Novemher  7. 

As  soon  as  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme  had  quitt^  the  capi¬ 
tal  (which  was  on  the  4th  inst.)  the  se¬ 
cond  Court  of  Alcades  d’Casa  y  Corte 
hastened  the  necessary  preparations  for 
making  the  ill-fated  Riego  drink  the  last 
drop  of  the  chalice  of  bitterness.  Many 
of  those  occupied  in  these  prejiarations 
had  but  eight  months  before  hailed  him 
as  a  hero.  He  was  transferred  from  the 
prison  where  he  had  hitherto  been  to  the 
public  prison  at  an  unusual  hour  of  the 
night ;  there  his  sentence  W’as  read  to 
him,  which  was  as  follow's : — ‘  Don  Ra¬ 
fael  Riego  is  condemned  to  the  capital 
punishment  of  the  gibbet ;  he  is  to  be 


dragged  through  all  the  streets  leading  to 
the  place  of  execution,  his  property  to  be 
confiscated  to  the  profit  of  the  King’s 
Chamber,  and  he  is  to  pay  the  ex|)ences 
of  his  trial.* 

“  At  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  he  was  led  into  the  hnrn’wg  cha. 
peU  (a  room  lighted  up  tvith  funeral  can¬ 
dles,  and  other  emblems  of  death.)  In 
this  situation,  W'hich  struck  with  grief 
every  man  ix)ssessed  of  a  spark  of  pro. 
per  feeling,  Riego  showed  the  most  un¬ 
shrinking  firmness.  All  he  said  was, 
‘  May  God  grant  that  my  death  may  con¬ 
duce  to  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of 
Sfmin  !*  These  w'ords  will  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  unfortunate  Riego  was  sent  to 
the  scaffold  in  virtue  of  an  cx  jwtt  facto 
law,  a  circumstance  w'hich  history  will 
not  forget,  in  recording  these  deplorable 
times.” 

“  November  10. 

“  On  the  4th  inst.  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  Riego  was  removed  from  ‘  K1  Si‘- 
minario  de  las  Nobles,*  where  he  had 
l)een  confined,  to  the  prison  ‘  de  la  Corte,* 
and  at  noon  the  next  day,  the  sentence 
being  read  to  him,  he  was  conducted  to 
the  chapel,  with  a  couple  of  friars  to  as¬ 
sist  him  in  his  devotions,  as  is  custom¬ 
ary,  forty- eight  hours  previous  to  execu¬ 
tion.  A  table  w'ith  a  crucifix  w'as  placed 
in  the  street,  opposite  to  the  prison,  to 
receive  the  offerings  of  the  pious  and  cha¬ 
ritable  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expences  of  the  funeral,  and  for  the  say¬ 
ing  of  masses.  Curiosity  w'as  excited  to 
see  something  of  the  last  hours  of  a  man 
whose  name  had  resounded  so  much 
throughout  Europe  during  the  preceding 
three  years,  and  numbers  applied  for  per¬ 
mission  to  see  him,  both  before  and  after 
the  trial,  but  none  were  indulged.  The 
lawyers  connected  with  the  proceedings 
and  the  friars  chusing  to  be  his  only  ob¬ 
servers,  advisers,  and  consolers. 

“  On  the  7th,thecrowd  began  to  assem¬ 
ble  as  early  as  nine  o’clock  round  the  doors 
of  the  prison,  and  in  the  Calle  de  Toledo, 
through  W'hich  he  was  to  pass  to  the  Plaza 
de  Cavado,  w'here  the  scaffold  w'as  erected. 
Riego  had  requested  that  none  hut  the 
Spanish  guards  or  troops  of  the  line  might 
attend,  the  French  Commandant  there¬ 
fore  only  interfered  so  far  as  to  place  a 
few  picquets  of  French  cavalry  at  the 
opening  of  the  streets,  to  preserve  order ; 
and  there  were  no  Royalist  volunteers  or 
other  soldiers  to  line  the  streets,  a  few 
lancers  riding  up  and  down  to  keep  the 
way  clear.  About  half-past  twelve,  the 
unfortunate  man  was  brought  to  the  out¬ 
ward  prison  door,  pale  and  cma^ted, 
scarcely  exhibiting  signs  of  life  :  his  coat 
had  been  stripiied  off,  and  he  was  covered 
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from  the  neck,  to  the  feet  with  a  white 
linen  robe  de  chavibre^  fastened  with  a 
cord  round  the  waist.  II  is  hands  and 
feet  were  tied,  and  he  was  seated  on  a 
sort  of  matted  hurdle,  with  a  pillow  to 
support  him,  and  friars  on  either  side,  to 
keep  him  up,  and  afford  him  spiritual 
comfort.  In  his  hand  w'as  placed  a  small 
print  of  the  crucifixion.  A  few  horse  sol¬ 
diers  went  first ;  the  constables  and  ofHcers 
belonging  to  the  prison,  an  image  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  the  ass  dragging  the  hurdle, 
a  number  of  ecclesiastics  and  friars,  and 
a  body  of  cavalry,  completed  the  proces¬ 
sion.  In  the  streets  and  at  the  balconies, 
with  few  exceptions,  there  were  multi¬ 
tudes  to  witness  it :  the  exceptions  were 
of  those  houses  (and  those  the  best)  whose 
proprietors  or  occupiers  had  been  friends 
to  Iliego.  The  greatest  order  and  silence 
prevailed.  Not  an  insulting  word  escaped 
from  any  one.  Little  could  be  seen  of 
him,  as  he  bent  his  head  on  his  bosom, 
except  once  or  twice  he  raised  his  looks 
to  the  friar,  who  kept  speaking  to  him. 
On  arrival  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  he 
w'as  lifted  from  the  hurdle,  and  seated  on 
the  first  step,  where  he  rhade  his  confes¬ 
sion.  This  ended,  he  was  lifted  up  the 
ladder  almost  to  the  top,  and  while  the 
executioner  fastened  the  rope  about  his 
neck,  the  priest  addressed  the  bye^tanders, 
desiring  for  him  the  forgiveness  of  those 
whom  he  might  have  upended,  as  he  for¬ 
gave  his  enemies.  The  Belief  was  then 
begun,  and  on  coming  to  the  words  Jesus 
Christ,  he  was  thrown  oflT  the  side ;  and 
here  occurred  the  most  barbarous  spec¬ 
tacle,  though  a  humane  act  to  the  suf¬ 
ferer.  The  hangman  jumped  upon  his 
shoulders,  jerking  himt<elf  several  times, 
and  covering  the  face  with  a  handker¬ 
chief,  which  he  soon  took  off  again,  and 
w'aved  in  brutal  triumph,  as  a  signal  for 
the  people  to  cry  out  Viva  el  Rcy  ;  but, 
among  some  thousands,  a  few  hundreds 
only  joined  in  it,  and  few  repeated  it  a 
second  time.  Two  men  were  below  un¬ 
der  the  scaffold  to  pull  the  legs,  so  that  a 
sense  of  i>ain  could  only  be  momentary. 
A  ravage  from  the  crowd  struck  the  lx)dy 
with  his  fist,  which  was  the  only  insult 
offered. 

'  France— The  political  intelligence 
from  this  country  is  of  little  importance. 
The  Moniteur,  and  other  Paris  papers,  of 
the  3d  insunt,  are  principally  occupied 
with  the  account  of  the  Duke  d’Angou- 
lemc*8  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital 
on  the  preceding  day,  which,  it  has  been 
remarked,  was  the  anniversary  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  AusterliU.  If  «o,  the  coincidence, 
we  think,  was  unfortunate.  His  Royal 
Highness  distinguished  himself  during 
the  campaign  as  much  as  the  nature  of 
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the  camiwign  itself  would  allow.  But 
after  all,  the  truth  is,  that  there  was  very 
little  real  fighting  in  Spain,  very  little 
opportunity  tor  the  display  of  generalship, 
and  none  for  acquiring  the  ap|>ellation  of 
a  hero.  It  was  not  a  bloodless  ram|)uign, 
certainly  ;  but  the  French  troo})8  march¬ 
ed  from  the  Bidassoa  to  Cadiz,  without 
encountering  an  enemy  in  the  field  except 
a  few  disorganized  Ixmds  of  Constitution¬ 
alists. 

Portugal.— -Lisbon  Gazettes  of  the 
1 5th  Noveml)er  contain  a  royal  decree, 
the  preamble  of  which  states,  that  it  ha-s 
come  to  his  Majesty’s  knowletlge,  that 
some  Portuguese  subjects,  who  have  ta¬ 
ken  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  intend  to 
write,  in  their  mother  tongue,  journals  or 
pamphlets,  with  the  criminal  intention  of 
again  circulating  irreligious  and  subver¬ 
sive  doctrines  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
to  counteract  w’hich,  the  King  has  onlain- 
ed,  that  no  native  or  foreigner,  residing 
in  Portugal,  shall  receive  any  journal  or 
pamphlet,  printed  in  a  foreign  state, 
without  a  royal  license.  Should  any  such 
publications  fall  into  their  hands,  they  are 
required  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  Inten- 
dant-General  of  the  Police.  The  |K*nalty 
for  contravention  of  this  law’  is  a  fine  of 
480  milrcax ;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
offender,  if  a  native,  is  to  be  imprisoned 
six  months,  and  if  a  foreigner,  to  Ite  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Portuguese  dominions.  The 
fine  is  to  be  given  to  the  informer,  w  hose 
name  is  to  be  kept  secret. 

Greece.— A  letter  dated  in  Zante  has 
been  received  A'om  a  gentleman  filling  a 
high  public  situation  belonging  to  the 
Levant  Company,  which  places  beyond  a 
doubt  the  intelligence  mentioned  in  the 
foreign  journals,  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Castle  of  Corinth  to  the  (irecian  forces, 
by  whom  it  had  been  so  long  invested. 
1’he  garrison  consisted  of  800  Mahome- 
dans,  w'ho  receiving  no  relief  from  the 
Turkish 'fleet,  were  com iKlletl  to  submit 
to  w’unt  of  provisions,  and  to  a  deficiency 
of  every  military  store. 

Vienna^  Nov.  14. — “  Authentic  news 
from  the  Ionian  Isles  announce  that  the 
Pacha  of  Scutari  has  been  completely 
beaten  in  his  last  attempt  on  MissolonghL 
He  had  penetrated  with  a  body  of  Turks 
and  Albanians,  whom  be  had  got  toge¬ 
ther,  by  force  of  money,  into  the  moun- 
uins  of  Ftolia.  where  he  was  attacked  on 
all  sides,  by  Ctmsuntine  Bozzarii,  Le- 
paniotes,  Macrys,  and  other  Greek  chiefs. 
The  Turks  lost  the  greater  part  of  their 
artillery  and  stores.  Two  divisions  laid 
down  their  arms ;  the  remains  of  the 
army  went  to  Arta  and  Janina.  The 
Pacha  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Scutari,  to 
drive  out  the  Montenegrins,  who  have 
5  C 
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gt)t  |H)ssc5"'ioii  of  that  part  of  hU  pro¬ 
vince." — Gazette  of  Nureniberg, 

Scmlin^  Oct.  28—“  Since  the  death 
of  the  heroic  Marco  Bozzari,  his  brother 
Constantine  has  made  himself  known  ; 
and,  according  to  a  letter  from  Tino,  da¬ 
ted  October  13,  and  which  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  Nissa,  he  has  avenged  the  death 
of  his  brother  in  a  manner  worthy  of  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  completely  defeated 
the  Pacha  of  Scutari,  who  had  advanced 
with  fresh  troops,  towards  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  greater 
j>art  of  his  army.  Among  the  prisoners 
were  600  I^tin  Christians,  whom  Bozzari 
sent  to  their  homes,  after  reproaching 
them  for  having  fought  against  their  Chris¬ 
tian  brethren.  May  all  the  Christians  of 
the  west  appreciate  this  conduct !  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  private  letters  from  Ma¬ 
cedonia  and  Thessaly,  we  learn  that,  as 
far  as  the  Peloponnesus  is  concerned,  the 
Greeks  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  It  is 
true  that  bags  full  of  human  ears,  stated 
to  be  those  of  slain  Greeks,  and  for  which 
the  Porte,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
IMiys  a  certain  sum,  are  sent  from  time  to 
time  as  trophies  to  Constantinople.  But 
the  Franks  are  no  longer  deceiv^  by  this, 
as  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  the  Turks  cut 
off  the  ears  of  their  own  dead,  which  they 
deliver  to  the  Porte  as  those  of  Christians.” 

ASIA. 

New  South  Wales _ By  late  ac¬ 

counts  from  these  settlements,  it  appears 
that  trade" is  already  much  overdone  there, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  distance 
from  Great  Britain.  English  manufac¬ 
tures  are  being  |)oured  in,  in  the  same 
ignorant  excess  as  was  so  fatally  exem¬ 
plified  at  the  o{)ening  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
One  instance  of  this  thoughtless  liberality 
in  shipping  goods  must  suffice ;  among 
the  arrivals  at  Sydney  last  spring  was  a 
quantity  of  Epsom  ^ts,  equal  to  two 
millions  of  doses,  such  as  are  sold  in  the 
druggists’  shops  in  England  ;  this,  at  the 
rate  that  article  is  consumed  there  at 
present,  where  the  people  enjoy  the  best 
health,  is  equal  to  more  than  fifty  years’ 
consumption,  allowing  them  all  to  physic 
themselves  once  a-week ;  of  course  it  will 
be  a  total  loss ;  and  the  same  might  be 
Raid  of  numerous  other  articles.  Men 
and  women  are  the  commodities  in  the 
greatest  demand,  young  women  particu¬ 
larly;  and  there  is  a  line  opening  to  active, 
industrious  mechanics ;  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  that  £.30  cannot  be  better  laid 
out  than  in  securing  a  passage  to  either 
of  these  colonies ;  but  goods  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  let  alone,  except  upon  the  best 
and  latest  information,  and  then  only  in 
very  small  quantities. 


AMERICA. 

Mexico.  —  Intelligence  from  Vera 
Cruz,  datetl  the  16th  Septeml>er,  state, 
that  much  agitation  exists  in  some  of  the 
Mexican  provinces  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  organization  of  the  gfwernment.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  favourable 
to  a  confederation  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  but  there  are  not  wanting 
persons  violently  opposed  to  so  liberal  a 
constitution.  Subsequent  accounts,  dated 
22d  September  at  Vera  Cruz,  state,  that 
a  disagreement  exists  between  the  garrison 
of  Ban  Juan  and  the  inhabitants.  The 
misunderstanding  had  reached  such  a 
height,  that  it  was  hourly  expected  to 
break  out  into  open  hostilities.  'I'hc  cause 
of  quarrel  is  the  island  of  Sacrificios,  which 
the  Mexicans  intended  to  occupy,  but  in 
this  they  were  anticipated  by  the  garrison. 
The  foreign  vessels,  on  the  24th,  were  all 
leaving  the  place,  in  consequence  of  orders 
from  the  constituted  authorities. 

Brazil. — We  learn  from  Brazil,  that 
the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent  out 
by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  notify  the 
counter-revolution  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  mother  country,  have  not  been 
very  graciously  received  by  the  Brazilians, 
who  do  not  seem  to  have  the  least  incli¬ 
nation  to  return  under  the  yoke  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  They  informed  the  commissioners 
that  such  a  deputation  would  never  have 
been  sent,  had  not  the  Government  of 
Portugal  totally  misunderstood  the  state 
of  things  in  Brazil ;  and  that  no  propc«i- 
tions  would  be  listened  to  without  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  independence  as  a  preliminary 
point.  A  copy  of  the  free  constitution 
which  they  have  adopted  has  been  drawn 
out,  and  approved  of  by  the  Emperor  Don 
Pedro,  who  seems,  as  far  as  professions 
go,  to  l)e  friendly  to  the  new  order  of 
things  ;  though  we  would  not  be  inclined 
to  put  much  trust  in  these  professions  If 
they  were  brought  to  the  test. 

Advices  have  been  received  from  Monte 
Video,  dated  the  5th  of  August,  which 
mention  that  a  Portuguese  division  of 
about  8000  troops,  under  General  Alvaro 
de  Costa,  still  continued  in  possession  of 
that  place,  although  it  was  surrounded  by 
a  large  Imperial  force  of  Brazilians,  com¬ 
manded  by  General  I-.e  Cor,  alku  Baron 
de  Laguna. .  Skirmishing  generally  took 
place  between  the  blockaded  and  the  block - 
aders  ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  the  plan  of 
the  latter  to  starve  the  garrison  of  Monte 
Video  rather  than  risk  an  attack.  The 
garrison,  however,  being  in  want  cf  pro¬ 
visions,  they  lately  made  a  sortie,  attack¬ 
ed  and  repulsed  the  Brazilians,  and  'suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  in  seviaral  horned  cat¬ 
tle.  Lord  Cochrane,  who  had  finished 
the  affairs  of  Maranham  and  Para,  was 
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daily  expected  in  the  ir.cuih  of  the  river 
Plate,  and  it  was  exiiectcd  he  would  then 
concur  in  some  plan  for  reducing  the 
Portuguese  garrison. 

Peru.— -By  recent  advices  from  Peru, 
it  apjicars  that  the  cause  of  inde[)endencc 
prospers.  The  evacuation  of  Lima  hy  the 
Patriot  troops  was  in  pursuance  of  a  well, 
concerted  mancruvre,  which  had  given 
them  great  advantages  over  their  opjw- 
nents.  Declining  a  general  action  in  the 
plain,  the  indc{)endent  chiefs  resolved,  hy 
a  bold  manoeuvre,  to  carry  the  war  into 
Up|Kr  Peru,  which  had  Ixjcn  abandoned 
by  the  Royalists  on  their  descent  upon 
Lima.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  plan 
that  they  dis])atched  General  5tanta  Cruz 
to  Arica,  as  stated  in  our  Number  for 
October  ;  and  of  this  project  the  Viceroy 
appears  to  have  been  apprized,  when  too 
late  to  prevent  it.  He  accordingly  aban¬ 
doned  Lima  on  the  16th  of  July,  exactly 
a  month  after  he  had  entered  it,  followed 
by  bands  of  Guerillas  harassing  his  march, 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  into  the  up¬ 
per  country,  which,  however,  he  w'ould 
find  pre-occupied  by  the  indeiiendent 
troops.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Lima,  dated  August  21si 

“  Affhirs  here  still  continue  to  wear  a 
better  pros|x?ct,  and  every  day  increases 
the  confidence  of  the  people. 

“  The  old  Spaniards,  or  rather  the 
Spanish  army,  now  begin  to  feel  the  liad 
effects  of  their  visit  to  l.ima.  Cantarac 
has  been  obliged  to  divide  his  army  into 
three  divisions,  and  send  them  by  differ¬ 
ent  roads,  in  order  to  retreat  with  cele¬ 
rity  ;  but,  by  the  last  accounU  from  Pisco, 
we  learn,  that  they  are  all  at  a  stand,  and 
not  likely  to  advance  quickly,  for  want  of 
cattle,  &c.  and  principally  on  account  of 


the  cunslaiu  state  of  tmbarr.'issment  they 
are  kept  in  by  the  juitriot  MontomcroH, 
There  are  at  presint  patriot  troops 
in  the  Intcrmc'dios,  in  possession  of  that 
rich  part  of  the  country,  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  left  so  foolishly  ;  and  here*,  and  in 
Tiuxilla,  there  are  upwards  of  7000;  «> 
that,  ns  to  numbers,  the  Patriots  const, 
dcrably  exceed  the  Royalists  who  hiive^ 
only  hOOO;  and  as  their  resources  arc 
much  greater,  and  they  have  almost  cveiy 
advantage  over  them,  there  is  but  little 
doubt  of  the  w-ar  being  very  soon  brought 
to  a  conclusion.” 

I)^;3iEUAnA.— Fxtract  of  a  letter  fnmi 

Demerara,  dated  SejK.  ib _ “  Nine  more 

of  the  reliels  were  executed  last  Fritlay  ; 
twenty.four  more  will  be  executed  this 
week.  Mr  Smith,  the  miMionary,  is  to  be 
tried  in  a  few'  days  :  the  charges  against 
him  are  now  in  progress,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  a  public  example  will  be  made  of 
him.” 

West  Indies — The  Jamaica  iwfiers 
to  the  loth  November  funiish  abundant 
proofs  that  a  great  alarm  has  tx:en  spread 
through  all  the  West  India  Islands,  by 
the  discussions  w  hich  tcK)k  place  last  ses- 
sion  in  Parliament,  and  the  consctiucnt 
apprehension  that  they  were  intended  to 
lead  to  some  final  measures  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  negro  population — 
Meetings  have  been  called  in  almost  every 
parish  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  very 
strong  resolutions  passed.  Two  or  three 
people  had  been  shipped  off  from  Jamaica, 
having  !)cen  found  with  inflammatory  do¬ 
cuments  in  their  possession,  sent  by  some 
secret  emissaries  from  St.  Domingo,  to  in¬ 
duce  the  n^p’oes  to  rise  c«  rnastr,  to  de¬ 
clare  themselves  free,  and  to  murder  all 
the  w  hites. 
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in  the  Years  and  Q'oarters  ended  10th  October  1822,  and  10th  October  1823,  showing 
the  Increase  or  Decrease  on  each  head  thereof:—  _ 
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16 — Dreadful  Occurrence — On  Mon-  in  1781,  amounted  only  £.4721,  5s.  6d. 
day  night  last  the  town  of  Whitehaven  now  exceeds  £.90,000.  After  much  dis- 
was  thrown  into  the  utmost  agitation,  cussion  among  the  Keepers  and  Com- 
by  an  awful  explosion  of  fire.damp,  from  niissioners  of  the  Signet,  relative  to  the 
the  William  pit,  a  coal-mine  belonging  proper  charity  to  w  hich  this  fund  should 
to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  when  it  was  be  ap]>lied,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
know-n  that  a  considerable  number  of  last  year  obtained,  appropriating  it  “  For 
colliers  were  at  the  moment  employed  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Des- 
iri  the  workings.  It  w’as  iin|x)ssible  to  titute  Children,  and  bringing  them  up  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  calamity  im-  be  useful  members  of  society,  and  also 
mediately,  but  the  fatal  certainty  soon  for  assisting,  in  their  outset  in  life,  siu'h 
became  apparent.  No  less  than  fourteen  them  as  may  be  thought  to  deserve  and 
men,  sixteen  boys,  and  two  girls,  have  require  such  aid.” 

come  to  a  premature  death  by  this  ca-  Funeral  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty _ This 

tastrophe.  ^  day  the  remains  of  Matthew  Ross,  Esq., 

23. — £Jjrt’c«/ion.— -Yesterday,  Francis  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  were 

Cain,  cotton-spinner,  aged  1 7,  for  high-  interred  in  the  GreyfViars*  church-yard. 
way  robbery,  and  Geo.  Laidlaw,  w'right.  As  had  been  previously  arranged,  the 
for  house-breaking,  were  executed  at  Members  of  the  Faculty,  in  their  robes, 
Glasgow,  pursuant  to  their  sentence.  They  assembled  in  their  hall  at  half-past  one 
exhibited  an  uncommon  degree  of  forti-  o’clock  ;  from  whence,  about  two  o’clock, 
tude,  the  result  of  sincere  repentance  and  they  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Grey- 
perfect  resignation,  which  was  never  ftiars’  Church.  About  the  same  time, 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  conduct  of  the  hearse,  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
these  unhappy  criminals.  Cain,  who  was  mourning.coaches,-set  out  from  the  late 
a  Roman  Catholic,  w'as  attended  by  a  Dean’s  house  in  Queen -Street,  and  pro¬ 
clergyman  and  another  jierson  of  his  pro-  ceeded  slowly  along  Princes-Street,  the 
fession ;  Laidlaw  w'as  accompanied  by  Bridges,  College-Street,  and  Lothian- 
the  Rev,  Mr  Smyth  and  Mr  Stewart.  Street,  to  the  church-yard.  The  coffin. 
After  a  considerable  time  spent  in  fervent  which  was  very  superb,  w'as  then  removed 
prayer,  the  culprits  were  launched  into  from  the  hearse,  and  carried  upon  the 
eternity.  Laidlaw'  died  with  scarcely  a  shoulders  of  the  attendants  into  the 
struggle  ;  Cain  w'as  more  convulsed  ;  but  church-yard,  follow'ed  by  the  friends  of 
in  a  few  minutes  they  w’ere  both  dead,  the  deceased  ;  Alexander  Ross,  Esq.  the 
On  the  same  day,  Robert  Scott,  convicted  brother  of  the  deceased,  being  present  as 
at  the  Jedburgh  circuit  of  the  murder  of  chief  mourner.  Among  those  w’ho  assist- 
two  men,  Simin  and  Aitchison,  w'as  exe-  ed  to  bear  the  pall,  w'ere  observed  John 
cuted  on  a  scaffold  erected  near  the  spot  Clerk  and  Francis  Jeffrey,  Esqrs,,  advo- 
where  the  crimes  w’ere  committed,  a  lit-  cates,  James  Ferrier  and  Colin  Macken- 
lle  to  the  eastward  of  the  village  of  Fauns,  zie,  Esqrs.,  Clerks  of  Session.  At  this 
The  unhappy  man  behaved  with  great  pe-  stage  c?f  the  soleninities,  the  Faculty,  pre- 
nitence,  firmness,  and  resignation.  ceded  by  their  officer,  carrying  his  insig- 

28.— ,/o/m  Waison'*3i  Trust  and  IIos~  nia,  mounted  with  crape,  moved  off  from 
pitaU — We  have  to  congratulate  our  fel-  the  church  towards  the  grave,  on  the 
low-citizens  upon  the  near  prospect  of  a  north-west  side  of  the  church-yard, w'here 
new  and  important  Hospital  being  to  be  they  formed  a  line  on  each  side  of  the 
added  to  the  list  of  Charitable  Institu-  footpath,  and  raised  their  hats  as  the  cof- 
tions  with  which  this  Metroixilis  abounds,  fin  passed.  The  body  was  then  consign- 
This  extensive  charity  takes  its  rise  from  ed  to  the  earth,  after  which  the  company 
the  funds  of  the  late  Mr  John  Watson,  retired.  Exclusive  of  tho.«e  who  attend- 
W.S.,  who,  in  the  year  1759,  conveyed  ed  in  mourning  coaches,  there  were  at 
his  whole  property  to  trustees,  the  late  least  sixty  of  the  Faculty  present,  and 
Lord  Milton,  and  Mr  Mackenzie,  of  Del-  among  them  the  Lord  Advocate  and  So- 
vin,  W.S.,  to  be  laid  out  in  such  pious  licitor-General. 

and  charitable  [lurposes  within  the  city  30.-~^Salubtiry  Crags.— -.It  is  said  that 
of  Edinburgh,  as  they  might  judge  pro-  the  Magistrates  have  resolved  to  discoun- 
’,)er.  The  f^nds  being  in.suffident  for  the  tenance,  for  the  future,  the  destruction  of 
IHirposes  pointed  out  by  the  trustees,  and ,  Salisbury  Crags,  by  refusing  to  purchase 
besides,  doubts  being  entertained  of  the  stones  taken  from  the  quarries  there.  It 
usefulness  of  such  an  establishment,  the  .appears  that  material,  from  the  neigh- 
fund  was  in  the  meantime  preserved,  and  bourhood  of  Ratho,  for  paving  the  streets, 
accumulated  by  the  care  and  attention  can  be  laid  down  at  Port  Hopetoun  at 
of  the  Keefiers  and  Commissioners  of  the  the  same  expcnce  as  It  may  be  had  ftom 
8ignet;  and  we  need  not  add  how' well,  Salisbury  Crags;  and  It  is  to  be  hoped 
when  it  b  mentioned,  that  the  fund, which,  that  the  examine  set  by  the  Magistrates 
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will  not  be  lost  on  such  parties  as  still  and  Anderson  asi 
continue,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  facili-  Orangeman,  or  « 
ate  ddapidations,  which,  if  persisted  in,  upon  McClure  at 
would,  in  the  course  of  time,  leave  hardly  knockiHl  to  the  c 
a  vestige  of  one  of  the  noblest  natural  The  two  womer 
ornaments  of  our  city.  McClure  ..  as  do- 

NOVEMBER.  dcrson  went  to  y 

HIGH  Court  OF  Justiciary.—  strike  him.  Wh< 
4 — D.  Beaton,  a  boy  about  15  years  old,  self  from  Ander 
was  sentenced  to  7  years  transix>rtation  said,  would  y 
for  street-robbery.— Andrew  iNIenzies  and  that  wav  She 
George  Spicer,  or  Spears,  were  afterwards  after  that  rcturne 
found  Guilty  of  housebreaking  and  rob-  time,  Mr  Tod 
bery,  the  fwmer  upon  evidence,  and  the  had  stopped  their 
latter  on  bis  own  confession.  'J’hey  were  went  up  to  where 
adjudged  to  be  transjxirted  for  fourteen  and  placed  him 
years.  John  Ueid  and  Thomas  Black,  came  back  to  di 
the  one  16  and  the  other  17  years  old,  Anderson,  who  hi 
w  ere  then  tried  for  a  similar  crime,  and  kicked  him  with 
found  Guilty.  This  w’as  an  aggravated  son  came  up  and 
case  of  housebreaking,  and  the  prisoners,  grasp  of  Anderw 
bein^ found  Guilty,  were  sentenced  to  be  a  few  paces,  and 
executed  on  the  10th  December.  [The  M’Clure  again  i 
sentence  of  the  younger  one,  Reid,  has  Anderson  standii 
been  since  respited.  Black  was  executed  then  striking  him 
at  the  time  appointed.]  behind  the  ear. 

5. — This  day  James  Anderson,  David  persons  had  come 
Glenn,  Margaret  Frew,  and  Margaret  confused  he  does  i 
Anderson,  w'ere  placed  at  the  bar,  ac-  other  prisoners, 
cused  of  the  murder  of  John  M‘Clure,  derson  ofl*  M‘Clur 
weaver  in  Townhead  of  Ayr,  by  assault-  rescued,  Mr  Todc 
ing  and  wounding  him  on  the  6th  of  July,  }iorted  him  to  th 
on  the  road  leading  from  Ayr  to  the  vil-  weak  from  the  blc 
lage  of  Ochiltree,  of  w'hich  wounds  he  bleeding,  and  the 
died  in  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The  bleeding.  He  coi 
prisoners  pled  Not  Guilty  to  the  charges  back,  where  he  sa 
in  the  indictment.  This  was  a  case  of  by  some  of  the  f 
wanton  and  barbarous  cruelty.  The  6rst  not  see  any  of  the 
witness,  Thomas  Young,  a  student  of  assault  continued  i 
divinity,  detailed  the  facts  of  the  assault,  quarter  of  an  h 
He  was  acquainted  with  John  McClure,  was  twice  knoci 
and  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  one  came  to  his 
Sacrament  at  Ochiltree,  on  Sunday  the  men  been  so  drun 
6th  of  July.  Left  that  village  aberut  half-  they  would  not  ht 
past  five.  On  the  road  he  passed  James  committed  the  vie 
Tod,  and  some  other  iiersons  in  a  gig.  Witness  saw  no  af 
w'ho  spoke  to  them.  Saw  other  persons  drunk  after  they  c 
on  the  road  behind  them.  About  nine  Before  Mr  Todd  ( 
o’clock,  when  within  about  a  mile  of  Ayr,  seemed  unable  to 
saw  four  persons  on  the  road,  two  men  Clure  said  to  wil 
and  two  women.  Mr  M‘Clure  and  wit-  whether  the  womi 
ness  walked  together,  and  he  obaerved  were  bad  women 
one  of  the  men  attempting  to  catch  at  the  McClure  on  the  j 
gig,  but  the  gig  passed  on.  When  M*.  women  were  nl«.  . 
Clure  and  witness  came  forward,  they  ting  McClure  to  h 
went  off  the  road,  on  purpose  to  give  in  about  half  an  ht 
those  persons  no  molestation  ;  Glenn,  on  a  chair,  and 
who  attempted  to  stop  the  gig,  felU  and  not  see  him  agair 
Anderson  also  fell  on  the  side-way,  and  McClure  nor  witiv 


as  they  were  rising,  witness  and  McClure  tion  to  the  pns^ ;  no  w™  p.^ 
_ _  -ur;»n^irru>wlinthihenrisoners.  betwixt  them  till  they  struck  them.  The 


and  Anderson  asked  whether  he  was  an 
Orangeman,  or  what  was  he  ?  Glenn  was 
upon  McClure  at  this  time.  Witness  was 
knockiHl  to  the  ground  by  several  stroke.s. 
The^  two  w'omen  came  up  at  this  time. 
McClure  was  down,  and  Mnrgari't  An¬ 
derson  went  to  M'Clurc,  and  ap|)earod  to 
strike  him.  When  witness  defended  him¬ 
self  from  Anderson,  she  came  up  and 
said,  would  you  strike  a  drunk  man 
that  way  She  then  struck  witness,  and 
after  that  ret urnetl  to  M'Clure.  At  this 
time,  Mr  Tod  and  Mr  Bryden,  who 
had  stopped  their  gig,  came  U|i.  They 
went  up  to  where  Mr  M‘CIure  was  lying, 
and  placed  him  on  his  feet,  and  they 
came  back  to  disentangle  witness  fVoni 
Anderson,  who  had  hold  of  witness,  and 
kicked  him  with  his  feet.  Another  jier- 
son  came  up  and  freed  witness  from  the 
grasp  of  Anderson.  Witness  then  ran 
a  few  paces,  and  on  looking  back,  saw 
M ‘Clure  again  mwn  the  ground,  and 
Anderson  standing  over  him;  he  was 
then  striking  him  with  his  clenched  fist 
behind  the  ear.  By  this  time  several 
persons  had  come  up,  but  witness  was  so 
confused  he  does  not  recollect  seeing  the 
other  prisoners.  Saw  a  person  pull  An¬ 
derson  ofl*  M‘Clure.  After  M‘Clurc  was 
rescued,  Mr  Todd  and  Mr  Bryden  sup- 
}iorted  him  to  their  gig.  lie  appeared 
weak  from  the  blows,  and  his  mouth  was 
bleeding,  and  the  back  of  his  ear  was  also 
bleeding.  He  complained  of  pain  in  his 
back,  where  he  said  he  had  been  kicked 
by  some  of  the  prisoners.  WitneM  did 
not  see  any  of  them  kick  M‘CIure.  The 
assault  continued  about  ten  minutes  <nr  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  I'hinks  M ‘Clure 
was  twice  knocked  down  before  any 
one  came  to  his  assistance.  Had  the 
men  been  so  drunk  as  they  seemed  to  he, 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  have 
committed  the  violence  which  they  did. 
Witness  saw  no  appearance  of  their  being 
drunk  after  they  commenced  the  assault. 
Before  Mr  Todd  came  up  to  them,  they 
seemed  unable  to  keep  their  feet.  M‘- 
Clure  said  to  witness,  on  being  asked 
whether  the  women  struck  him,  that  they 
were  bad  women.  Wfien  witness  saw 
M‘Clure  on  the  ground,  he  thinks  the 
women  were  also  striking  him.  After  get¬ 
ting  M ‘Clure  to  his  house,  witness  called 
in  about  half  an  hour ;  he  was  then  sitting 
on  a  chair,  and  looked  very  ill.  He  did 
not  sec  him  again,  as  he  died  soon  after. 
M‘Clure  nor  witness  offered  no  provoca¬ 
tion  to  the  prisoners;  no  words  pasMod 


came  ujv  Witneos  knew  both  the  prisoners. 
Th^  appeared  much  intoxicated.  When 
they  got  up,  they  struck  at  McClure, 
who,  with  witness,  attempted  to  escape 
from  them.  They  swore  at  witness  ; 


prisoners  had  no  sticks,  and  it  was  the 
impression  of  witness  that  the  woman 
Anderson  had  a  stone  in  her  band.  The 
evidence  of  Mr  Y<»ung  was  corroborated 
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by  the  persons  in  the  gig.  The  Jury  Coal  Aline  Explosion, _ On  Monday 

retired  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  morning  last,  between  five  and  six  oVIock 
they  returned  a  verdict,  unanimously  find-  another  of  those  awful  occurrences  which 
ing  James  Anderson  and  David  Glen  so  frequently  happen  in  coal  mines,  took 
Guilty  of  the  cliarge  libelled ;  but,  on  ac-  place  at  the  Plene  Pit,  at  Rainton,  in  the 
count  that  the  commission  of  the  crime  county  of  Durham,  the  property  of  the 
was  unpremeditated,  or  not  concerted  be-  Marquis  of  I-.ondondeny.  By  an  ex- 
twixt  them,  reccoromended  them  to  mer-  plosion  of  fire-damp,  53  men  and  boys, 
cy  ;  and  fouitd  the  charges  against  Mar-  and  12  horses,  were  killed, 
garet  Anderson  and  Margaret  Frew  Not  12. — Caledonian  Canal. — It  is  in  con- 

Proven.  3'he  two  women  were  accord-  templation  to  allow  steam-lx)ats  to  ply 
ingly  assoilzied  and  dismissed  from  the  on  the  Canal,  free  of  dues,  for  the  pnr- 
l>ar.  Anderson  and  Glenn  were  sentenced  pose  of  tracking  vessels.  The  requisite 
to  be  executed  at  Ayr  on  the  12th  De-  operations  for  receiving  and  retaining  15 
cemlicr.  [The  sentence  was  put  in  exe-  feet  of  water  throughout  the  Canal  are 
cution  at  tlie  time  appointed.]  now  going  on,  viz.  raising  the  clay  lining 

1  .—^KnighU  of  AlalUu — A  very  strange  along  the  lands  of  Bught  and  Kinmylies, 
new  loan  was  brought  forw'ard  on  Tues-  and  above  Fort  Augustus,  and  dredging 
day  lust  in  London,  entitled — A  loan  the  shallows  in  the  lake, 
of  £.64-0,000  Stock  for  the  serv  ice  of  the  ‘  Resignation  of  Dr  Chalmers. — At  a 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  com-  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  on 
inonly  called  the  Knights  of  Malta  !”—  the  5th  instant,  Dr  Chalmers  tendei’cd  his 
As  a  money -jobbing  transaction,  this  resignation  by  a  letter,  in  w'hich  he  stated 
loan,  from  the  smallness  of  its  amount,  in  substance,  that  having  been  appointed 
has  no  great  consequence,  but  the  terms  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
of  the  loan  issued  by  the  contractors  con-  versity  of  St  Andrew’s,  and  as  his  instal- 
tain  assertions,  which,  if  true,  are  of  con-  lation  would  take  place  on  the  14th  curt, 
sidcrahle  importance,  viz. — That  the  Or-  it  w’as  w'ith  deep  emotion,  and  sentiments 
dcr  is  to  be  re-estaWished  as  a  St)vereign  of  unfeigned  esteem  for  every  memfjer  of 
Order,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  Sove-  the  Preebytay,  that  he  tendered  to  them 
reigns  of  Europe;  and,  secondly,  that  his  resignation  of  the  charge  of  St.  John’s 
treaties  have  been  entered  into,  and  ces-  parish ;  but  he  did  not  resign  the  office  of 
sioiis  made  to  the  Order  by  Greece.  It  the  ministry,  of  the  importance  of  which 
is  stated  also,  though  not  by  the  contrac-  he  w'as  well  aware,  and  w'hich  he  would 
tors,  that  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Conti-  always  hold  in  the  highest  estiniation» 
nent  have  consented  to  the  re-establish-  He  requested  that  they  w'ould  not  declare 
ment  of  this  Order  as  a  sovereign  power,  the  church  vacant  till  he  w'as  installed  in 
for  the  puriwse  of  extending  its  autho-  his  new  office,  of  which  he  would  give 
rity  over  Greece,  and  that  the  sum  raised  due  information  to  the  Moderator. — After 
is  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  organiza-  some  remarks  by  Dr  McLean,  Dr  Taylor, 
tion  of  the  Grecian  armies.  Dr  Rankine,  Dr  McGill,  and  several 

A/autical  Sci€nce.-~^MT  Adam  of  the  others,  testifying  their  esteem  for  the 
Academy  has  just  returned  from  a  ten  talents  and  usefulness  of  the  Reverend 
day’s  cruise  on  board  the  Clio,  command-  Doctor,  and  expressing  their  regret  at  the 
cd  by  Captain  Strangways.  We  learn  loss  they  were  about  to  sutAain  by  his 
that  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  departure  from  among  them,  the  Presby- 
vvere  made  at  this  time  among  the  Ork-  tery  accepted  his  resignation,  in  terms  of 
neys,  atid  lietween  the  coast  of  Caith-  his  letter,  w’hich  was  engrossed  in  the 
ness  and  F raserburgh,  w’cre  fully  more  minutes,  with  a  suitable  exjjression  of  the 
satisfactory  than  on  any  former  occasion,  esteem  of  the  Presbytery,  and  their  re- 
Tbese  ex|)eriments,  as  our  readers  already  gret  at  his  departure. — A  public  dinner 
know,  are  meant  to  lead  to  the  import-  was  given  yesterday  to  the  Rev.  Gentle- 
ant  (W)ject  in  nautical  science  of  deter-  man,  by  his  friends  in  Glasgow',  the  Lord 
mining  the  situalion  of  a  ship  by  obtain-  Provost  in  the  chair, 
hig  the  altitude  of  any  of  the  heavenly  13.—-  Execution,  —  Yesterday,  David 
bodies  where  the  horizon  is  obscured  ;  Wylie  W'as  executed  in  front  of  the  Court- 
and  for  which  vciy  considerable  rewards  House,  Glasgow’.  He  w'as  found  guilty 
are  held  out  by  the  Board  of  Longitude,  (along  with  William  Johnston,  whose  sen- 
In  a  great  number  oi  observations  made  tence  has  been  respited,)  of  breaking  into 
by  Mr  Adam  on  his  new  priticiple,  and  the  bouse  of  Mr  Rodgers,  in  Gordon- 
quile  independent  of  any  visible  horiaon.  Street,  Glasgow,  and  carrying  off  upwards 
he  did  not  differ  much  above  1  min.  from  of  £.^00  worfri  of  property, 
the  calculations  of  the  officers  of  the  Clio  Ireland.— The  report  on  the  condi- 

taken  in  the  ordinaiy  w  ay.— /at'crMcss  tion  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  has  been  laid 
Cemricr.  before  the  public,  and  dearly  cstabliihea 
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the  reality  and  extent  of  the  distress  in 
that  unhappy  country.  The  Committee 
have  proved  to  demonstration,  that  “  the 
employment  of  the  i)eople  of  Ireland,  and 
the  improvement  of  their  moral  condition, 
is  essentially  necessary  to  the  peace  (and 
tranquillity  ot  that  island,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.”  It  would  ap{K‘ar  from  the  re- 
|X)rt,  that  the  distressed  districts  consti¬ 
tute  half  the  country,  and  that  one  half  of 
tlie  entire  population  are  supported  by 
charity.  A  pretty  cle;ir  estimate  of  the 
miserable  poverty  of  these  unfortunate 
beings  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that 
in  the  county  .of  Clare,  26,84(i  persons, 
most  of  them  unfitted,  from  age  or  disease, 
to  procure  by  labour  ^he  means  of  exist¬ 
ence,  have  been  supjwrted  at  an  exixjnce 
of  not  quite  one  penny  per  diem.  The 
Countess  of  Glengall,  u  lady  of  great  and 
active  benevolence,  in  her  examination 
by  the  Committee,  described  the  labour¬ 
ers  under  the  better  sort  of  farmers  in 
Ireland  as  worse  oft*  than  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies. 

il •-^Falkland  /^a/ace.— -The  Royal 
Palace  of  Falkland,  formerly  the  favourite 
residence  of  several  of  our  ancient  Scot- 
,  tish  Sovereigns,  has  lately  undergone  im¬ 
portant  improvements,  and  is  destined  to 
receive  farther  protection  in  the  course  of 
next  season.  Mr  Bruce,  now  proprietor 
of  the  extensive  and  valuable  estate  of 
Falkland,  and,  as  such.  Heritable  Keeper 
of  the  Palace,  has  inclosed  the  grounds 
immediately  attached  to  it,  consisting  of 
several  acres,  with  a  substantial  wall  of 
freestone,  about  eight  feet  in  height.  The 
inclosed  space  forms  a  garden  gnmnd, 
which  is  kept  in  good  order,  and  is  o[)cn 
to  the  public. 

Improvement  in  Printing'.— The  Cou- 
'  rier  of  F'riday  announces  that  the  press- 
work  of  that  paper  is  now  executed  by  a 
machine  of  such  extraordinary  mechanical 
{lower,  that  it  is  cafiahle  of  throwing  oft* 
considerably  above  2,()00  papers  per  hour. 
It,  indeed,  on  the  occasion,  {iroduced  at 
the  rate  of  2880  impressions  within  the 
lu)ur !  No  8team-ap{)aratus  is  einjiloyed, 
hut  two  men  alternately  turn  a  fly-wheel, 
which  acts  as  the  impelling  {lower. 

A^ezi/  Gold  Coinage— The  double  sove¬ 
reigns  have  been  issued ;  but  the  number 
.  cast  is  so  limited,  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  any  being  in  general  circulation,  as 
each  banker  is  only  allowed  twenty-five, 
and  the  Bank-of-England  Clerks  one.  As 
a  medal,  the  double  sovereign  is  finely 
executed.  The  coin  nearly  resembles  the 
single  sovereigns,  only  u{K)n  a  larger  scale, 
and  with  the  addition  on  the  rim  of  Anno 
Regni  IV.  Decus  et  Tutamen ;  on  the 
«xergue  is  the  year  of  coinage,  1823. 


Fhriion  of  a  Dean  of  Facultn.  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  AdvtVales  (Ui 
Satuniuy,  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  a  nctii 
and  aft*ectionate  8{)eech,  {xissctl  some  well- 
nierited  com|)linient8  on  Mr  Cranstoun, 

and  projxjsed  him  us  a  {icrson  well  ({uali- 
fied  for  the  distinguished  situation  of 
Dean.  The  motion  was  sectinded  by  Mr 
Thot.  Thomson,  and  carrietl  by  acclama¬ 
tion.  Mr  Cranstoun  expressed  his  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  lionuur  conferred  on  him,  in  a 
lieautiful  address  to  his  brethren.  He  did 
not  fjiil  to  eulogize  the  rare  and  valued 
acquirements  of  his  {wedecessor,  the  lute 
Mr  Ross,  who,  to  his  other  qualifications, 
added  that  of  kindness  and  regard  to  his 
younger  brethren,  who  never  failed  to 
find  in  him  a  friend  and  adviser.  With 
a  liocomiiig  humility,  he  said  that  the 
successors  of  Mr  Ross  hud  it  in  their 
{lower  at  least  to  follow  his  example. — 
The  election,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted,  has  given  general  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  gentlemen  at  the  bur. 

20. ~.  IFeaving  Machinery. — The  mo¬ 
del  of  a  machine,  invented  by  Mr  James 
Cross  of  Paisley,  for  weaving  harness 
loom- work,  without  the  means  of  a  draw- 
boy,  has,  since  its  arrival  in  Edinburgh 
for  public  in8{icction,  attracted  very  ge¬ 
neral  attention.  Several  meetings  of  the 
manufacturers  and  u{ierutivc  weavers  have 
been  held,  for  the  {)ur{)o.sc  of  examina¬ 
tion  and  inquiry,  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  that  very  favourable  re{iorts, 
from  the.se  rcs{iectivc  bodies,  have  been 
jointly  and  severally  given.  Pieces  of 
dift*erent  kinds  of  cloth,  wrought  by  the 
machine,  were  forwarded  from  Paisley 
on  .Monday  evening,  with  the  view  of  lie- 
ing  sulimitted  to  the  Trustees  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  manufactures.  It  is  cx- 
{lectcd  that  this  invention  will  soon  bo 
ap()tied  to  damask  and  car{iet-work. 

Deepening  the  Clyde.— This  great 
work,  which  must  be  attended  with  such 
beneficial  consequent'cs  to  Glasgow,  is, 
we  are  hap{iy  to  learn,  to  be  proceeded 
in  with  sfiirit  and  disfiatch.  'ITie  cele- 
bratefl  engineer,  Mr  Telford,  has  been 
here  within  these  few  days,  and  is,  we 
learn,  at  this  moment  engaged  in  making 
a  survey  of  the  river,  and  to  re|iort  u{ion 
the  practicaiiility  and  utility  of  dce{»en- 
ing  it  from  this  city  upwards  U>  Carmyk- 
Coals  will  then  be  obtained  in  plenty, 
and  at  a  chea{icr  rate.  Inverted  arches 
will  carry  the  deepening  u|»wards  post 
the  bridges  without  difficulty  ;  while  tho 
bed  of  the  river,  so  much  lowered,  will 
prevent  the  lower  {larts  of  the  city  being 
inundated  in  heavy  floods,  as  the  water 
will  be  carried  ofl*  with  greater  ra{iidity.— 
Cwlatgow  ('onrirr. 

21,  _ IltfioCi  liofpii^h — The  C»over- 
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nors  of  George  Heriot's  Hospital  have 
lately  directed  their  attention  to  the  im> 
pruvement  of  the  exterior  of  this  noble 
endowment,  by  directing  Mr  Playfair,  the 
architect,  to  make  out  a  design  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object.  He  has  ac¬ 
cordingly  done  so,  and  the  following  is 
the  outline  submitted  by  him  for  their 
consideration  : — I'hc  principal  entrance 
is  at  present  so  unworthy  of  the  structure 
to  which  it  leads,  that  some  alteration  is 
absolutely  required ;  and  to  edect  this,  it 
is  proposed  to  throw  open  an  approach 
from  the  south,  directly  opposite  to  the 
centre  of  the  building,  by  which  means 
the  porter's  lodge  would  be  placed  so  as 
to  border  on  the  Laurieston  road.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  it  is  planned  that  the  space 


QDec. 

all  round  the  hospital  shall  lx*  excavated 
and  levelled,  so  as  to  place  the  building,  as 
it  were,  on  a  terrace,  which  shall  encom¬ 
pass  it  on  every  side,  and  form  a  delight¬ 
ful  promenade  for  visitors,  who  may  thus 

obtain  W'hat  is  at  present  impracticable _ 

a  full  view  of  the  edifice,  in  all  directions. 
This  terrace  would  necessarily  be  raised 
ten  feet  above  the  play-ground  on  the 
north  side,  and  six  leet  above  the  lawn 
on  the  south  side.  The  present  entrance 
would  of  course  be  dispensed  with,  far¬ 
ther  than  that  it  might  tontinue  to  be 
used  as  a  private  gate.  According  to  the 
plan,  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
play-ground  would  also  take  place,  by 
throwing  into  it  the  vacant  spaces  to  the 
east  and  west  of  the  building. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  CIVIL. 

Nov.  1.  The  Hon.  Francis  Reginald  Forbes  to 
be  becretarv  of  Legation  at  Lisbon. 

—  Peter  ilrown,  Esq.  to  be  Secretary  of  Legation 
•t  Copenhagen. 

14.  Viscount  Granville  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
King  of  the  Netlierlands. 

if.  The  dignity  of  a  Viscount  of  the  United 
Kingdom  granted  unto  Richard  Earl  of  t'lancarty. 

The  houiiur  of  Knightliood  conferred  on 
William  Macleod  Bannatyne,  Esq.  late  one  of  the 
Lords  of  hession. 

II.  JUDICIAL. 

Nov.  10.  John  (Herk,  Esq.  Advocate,  ap)H)inted 
one  of  the  Lords  of  Session  in  Scotland,  in  room  of 
Lord  Bannatyne,  resigned.  Mr  Clerk  took  his  seat 
on  the  'itAt  by  the  title  of  Lord  Eldin. 

111.  LITERARY. 

Nov.  4.  The  Rev.  A.  Baird  inducted  as  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  St.  Mary's  Collie,  St 
Andrew’s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  re-eketed  Lord  Rector  of 
the  University  of  GUu^gow. 

The  r-arl  or  Aberdeen  re-elected  Lord  Rector  of 
King's  College,  Aberdeen. 

IV.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

OcL  50.  The  Rev.  Robert  Copland  admitted 
Minister  of  Durris. 

51.  The  Rev.  Hugh  M'Kenzie  admitted  Minister 
of  the  Gaelic  Ch^iei  of  Ease,  Aberdeen. 

Nov.  11.  Mr  William  Ney  elected  pastor  of  the 
Relief  Congremtioti,  Tollcross,  Glasgow. 

15.  Mr  Halim  Robb  elected  pastor  of  the  Origi¬ 
nal  Burgher  Cungrt  gaUon  at  kiucardine. 

—  The  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  conferred 
by  the  Marischal  College  of  Abenleen  on  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Thomson,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Gordon, 
of  Edinburgh. 

l.i.  William  Campbell,  A.M.  presented  by  Col. 
Forbes  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  CouiL 

18.  Mr  Robert  Brown  ordained  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  United  Congregation  of  (.'umnoek. 

19.  The  Second  United  Associate  Congregation, 
'Tannery  Street,  Aberdeen,  gave  a  call  to  Mr  Stir- 
bng.  Preacher  of  the  Gospti,  fco  be  their  pastor. 

The  College  of  Princeton,  in  North  America, 
has  oonferreil  tiie  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
U|ion  the  Rev.  James  Stark,  of  the  United  Se¬ 
cession  ChuiTli. 

2^  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Wardlaw,  A.M.  onUuned 
to  the  pastoral  office  over  the  Cnurch  assembling 
in  AIbnny-Street  ('hapel,  Edinburgh. 

27.  The  Rev.  M  r  Henderson  inducted  to  the 
charge  of  Sc.  ('uthbert’snew  Chapel  of  Ease,  Clare- 
nwnt-Street,  Stockbridge,  Edinburgh. 


I  LifeGds.  Comet  and  Sub  Lieut  Hon.  H.  M.  Up¬ 

ton,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Mosely, 
prom.  10  Oct  18‘^5 

C.  Heneagc,  Comet  and  Sub-Lieut  by 
purch.  do. 

5  Dr.  Gds.  Lieut  Bolton,  Adj.  vice  Towell,  res. 

'  Adj.  only  0  Nov. 

7  Vet  Surg.  Anderson,  from  h.  p.  24  Dr. 

Vet  Surg.  vice  Nesbitt  dead  do. 

8  Dr.  Assi.st.  Surg.  Farnden.  from  70  F.  Assist 

Surg.  vice  Carter,  dead  do. 

1 0  Surg.  M  ‘  Roberts,  from  78  F.  Surg.  vice 

Chermside,  h.  p.  5o 

II  Comet  Partridge,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Crole,  41  F.  do. 

’  C.  Johnson,  Comet  by  purch.  do. 

12  Reg.  Serj.  Maj.  White,  Quart  Mast 

vice  Bull,  dead  do. 

Lieut  Lane,  Capt  by  purch.  vi(*  Pat¬ 
ton,  ret  Nov. 

Cornet  Harrington,  Lieut  by  purch. 

do. 

W.  Hyde,  Comet  by  purch.  do. 

14  Lieut  Gen.  Sir  J.  O.  Vandeleur,  K.C.B. 

Cot  vice  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  dead 

28  Oct 

Gren.Gds.  Bt  Major  Hon.  R.  Clements,  Capt  & 
Lieut  CoL  by  purch.  vice  Packe,  ret 

6  Nov. 

Lieut  Lyster,  Lieut  &  Capt  by  purch. 

do. 


Brevet 


V.  MILITARY. 

Maj.  Hon.  J.  ^'lnch,  h.  p.  R.  W.  I.  R. 
Lieut  Cot  in  the  Army  25  Oct  1825 


7F. 

23 

1 


24 

25 
37 
39 


41 

67 

67 


71 


Lieut  Orr,  Adj.  vice  Hay,  res.  Adj.  Mly 

2.1  Oct 

Bt  Lieut.  CoL  Dalmer,  Maj.  by  purch. 
Lieut  Beale,  Capt  by  purch. 

vice  Keightley,  prom.  1°  da 

2d  Lieut  Mathisoii,  Ist  Lieut  by  pur^. 

do. 

G.  Beauclerk,  2d  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 
G.  K.  Tucker,  Ens.  by  purdi.  vii*  Ben¬ 
nett,  pr.>m.  ,  J 

Lieut  Millar,  Adj.  vice  M'Lew,  res. 

Adj.  only  „  ®  ^9'  * 

Hosiv.  Assist  Neill,  Assist  Surg. 

Robertson.  70  F.  ^  , 

Lieut  Gen.  Sir  G.  Alrey,  K.C.B.  Coio- 
nel,  vice  Gen.  N.  Balfour,  dead 

280ct 

Lieut  Crole,  from  11  Dr* 
purch.  vice  Johnson,  cancwlei^.  no. 
Assist  Surg.  Latham,  from  h.  M 
.Assist  Surg.  vice  Inglis,  dew  J*®* 
Ensign  Pilfoid,  Lieut  vice  Lasml«t 
de^  30^ 

L.  Carey,  Kna.  r.  i 

Assist.  Suig.  Robertson,  from  I'i  A*" 
sist  Surg.  yit*  Farnden,  8  Dr.  6  Nov. 
Lieut  IJawwood,  C^pt  by  puiCT*  vw 
Roy,  ret.  ^ 

Ens.  Stewart  Ideut  by  purch.  ‘do. 
J.  Barry,  Ens.  by  purdt  do* 
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$  F*  Lieut#  \  ateSf  ftoyjx  t'ape  Corps*  LicuL 

"y  c  ''IS®  P-  *4  F.  6  Nov.  18li3 

<»  Staff  Sure.  UultuD,  from  h.  p.  Suik* 

vice  M‘Rol)ert».  10  Dr.  30  Ort. 

P*  tapt  Cruiie,  )liyor  by  putch.  vice  .\r- 

4len,i>roim  6  Nov. 

"  Ens.  Bayly,  Lieut,  vice  Sutherland,  ret 

lir  «  ,  23  (Xt 

y  W  I  n  ?  •  »  by  purch.  <io. 

^  w.  i.i{.  Lieut.  Ilugliei,  from  h.  p.  Sd  Bahama 

(  Jren.  Coinpw  yuarL  Ma*L  vice  Uuktw, 
^  tio* 

reyl.  Reg.  tfd  Lieut  Lewis*  Ist  Lieut  vice  Burke! 

^  t*‘*ad  do. 

R.  J^non.  3d  Lieut.  do. 

t  aw  Corps  \  Lieut.  Harvey,  from  h.  p.  81 F.  Lieut. 

K.  vice  Vates,  71  F.  *  6  Nov. 

1 IL  V.Bn.  Lieut  Rawstome.  from  h.  p.  10  F. 

,  .i-ieut.  t5  Oct 

Lieut  Knox,  from  h.  p.  .3  P.  Lieut  d<». 
—  —  Collins,  fmm  20  F.  do.  tla 

- 1'  leeaon,  from  h.  p.  Afrioan  Corps 

da  (6>. 

- Fielding,  from  h.  p.  3  F.  da  da 

Fnuter,  from  h.  |v  56  F.  da  da 
— ■  NichnUs,  from  h.  p.  31  F.  da  do. 
—  Johnson,  from  h.  p.  3  F.  do.  do. 
— —  Thompson,  from  late  9  Vet  Uiu 
Lieut.  d<v 

Assist  surg.  Kcoghoe,  from  h.  p,  11  F. 

-  Assist  Surg.  drt. 

O'  laeut  Bell,  from  It  p.  3  On.  Ba  Lieut 

da 

- Stewart,  from  h.  p.  95  F.  do.  d<>. 

- O’Neill,  from  h.  ji.  83  F.  da  da 

— — '  ■■  Dickens,  from  h.  p.  28  F.  da  tla 

- Kirkley,  from  h.  {v  Hille  Brig. 

do.  ,U,. 

— —  Butler,  from  h.  p.  37  F.  da  do. 
— —  Wadd^,  from  h.  p.  18  P.  da  do. 
— —  M  ‘Grath,  from  h.  p.  98  K.  do.  da 

—  -  Griesbach,  from  h.  p.  Meuron’s 

Reg.  Lieut  da 

Staff  Assist  Surg.  Lawder,  Assist  Surg. 

da 

3  Lieut  Crofton,  from  h.  a  Vork  Light 

Inf.  Vol.  Lieut  da 

- Waters,  from  h.  p.  83  F.  da  (V». 

- O’Reilly,  from  h.p.  6  Gn.  Bn.  da 

— —  Mackenxie,  from  n.  p.  72  P.  da 

(la 

- Scerman,  from  h.  p.  67  F.  da  da 

.  O’Belma  from  h.  p.  96  P.  da  da 

- Bowen,  from  h.  p.  t>,5  P.  da  da 

- Dickson,  from  h.  p.  25  P.  do.  da 

Ensign  Harrison,  from  h.  p.  81  F.  Ens. 
vice  Greenham,  ret  list  da 

- Lane,  Adj.  vice  VeUon,  ret  list 

da 

Assist  Surg.  Gardiner,  from  h.  p.  53  F. 
/Vasist  buig.  do. 

Unattached* 

Major  Horn  R.  P.  Arden,  from  81  P.  Lieut  Col.  of 
Inf.  by  purch.  vice  MaJ.  Gen.  Chabot,  ret 

30Octl823. 

Hoapital  Stqf. 

Surg.  Maling.  from  h.  p.  .Surg.  vice  Clarke,  prom. 

3  July  1823 

Assist  Si^.  Clifford,  from  h.  p.  68  F.  Assist  .Surg. 
vice  Fmlayson,  cancelled  23  Ocl. 

. . .  ■  Magrath,  from  h.  p.  20  Dr.  Assist 

Surg.  vice  Lawder,  2  Royal  vet  Bn.  6  Nov 
Hosp.  Assist  Gallagher,  from  h.  p.  Hosp.  Assist 
vioe  L<>u^,  h.  p. 

J.  WylUe,  I  loep.  Assist  vice  Neill,  70  F.  6  Nov 
Exchanges. 

•  LiMt  Cot  Popham,  from  21  F.  with  Lieut  Cot 
PTemii^  rt  p>  53  F. 

Major  Johnson,  rrom  93  F.  with  M^joc  Allen,  h. 

Bt.  fiaj-  M^worth,  from  IS  Dr.  rec.  diff  with 
Capt  Heynum,  h.p,8Dr. 

Cbpt  Webb,  nrom  RWe  Brig,  rea  dllt  with  Capt 
ttteveaann,  h.  pw  42  r. 

I  if.f»  ToivalL  from  S  Dr.  Ods.  rec.  dim  mtn 
Lieut  Todd,  h.  p.  &  Dr.  ^  , 

— —  8mMh.  from  1  m.  Gda  rec.  dlff.  with  Ueut 


irdLnn  MiL 

IT.  unaaoqHirr,  Bengal 


bmMh,  from  1 71 
Nash,  h.  p.  31  Dr. 
VOL.  XIII. 


Lieut.  Grayson,  from  15  F.  with  Lieut  I  lainmonil. 
h.  a  91  F. 

— — —  M’Leod,  from  25  F.  with  Lieut  O’Brien, 
h.  p.  22  Dr. 

Cornet  C’unninghamc,  from  5  Dr.  Gds.  ler.  dilt 
with  Cornet  Six  W.  1 1.  Clarke.  Bt  h.  p. 
Ensirn  Young,  fVom  17  F.  with  Ensign  Farweh. 
31 

- Michel,  from  27  F.  with  Sleator,  ft)  F. 

- Coiling!*,  from  60  F.  rec.  dlff.  with  Emdi’. 

FothergiU.  h.  p.  83  F. 

<\saut  Sure.  M’CluiUKk,  from  I  Dr.  with  Assist 
Surg.  Tetllie,  h.  p.  89  F. 

Resignations  and  Rfiircmcnts. 

Mat  Gen.  Vboount  Chabut  late  of  5U  F. 

Cokatel  H.  P.  L'Estrangv,  King's  County  MU. 
Lieut  Col.  l*aek(s  Gruu.  GiU. 

Capt  Ihitton,  12  Dr. 

- Roy,  71  F.. 

Lieut  Sutherland,  92  F. 

Appointment  Cancelled, 

Capt  Johnson.  11  F. 

Deaths, 

General  .Sir  A.  t'anington,  Hart.  Royal  Art  Di* 
rector  General  t>f  the  Field  'I'raui  Dei).  lllM-k. 
heath,  Kent  3  Nov.  1M23 

— ■  ■-  Barclay,  kite  of  Royal  Marines.  Taiiuton 

12  do: 

Lieut.  Gen.  Pcche,  EastlntUa  Company’s  Servicw 

April 

Mitl*  Steuart,  late  of  1  F.  lulinburgh  Sq)t. 
— — —  Durand,  Kast  India  roie))an/s  Sen  ice 
Fort  St  tieorge.  East  Indies  21  Dec.  1N22 
Colonel  Unlackc,  n.  p.  101 K.  31  Oct  1823 

- Chichester,  Cardigan  MiL 

Lieut.  CoL  Miller,  K7  F.  unaaoctHirr,  Bengal 

17  May 

Earl  of  Athlonc.  h.  p.  9.5  F. 

■  —  SlrM.  Grant,  K.C.B.  h.  p.  Portugal 
.Service,  Mackrach,  near  Grantown  22  (art. 

Capt  I.eniuHi,  h.  f).  Royal  Waggon  I'lain  2.5  do. 

-  ■  Kelly,  b.  p.  80  F.  Clashinorr,  Yuunghall 

fl  do. 

--I—  Gardiner,  h. p.  89  F.  laleworth, Middlesex 

16  Halt 

^ —  Hunt,  h.  Ik  V'ork  Rang.  London  17  July. 

—  I'baldini,  h.  p.  Malta  Reg. 

....  -■  de  Harliiig,  h.  ik  2  l>r.  (Jerm.  Lrg.  7  Nov. 
—■■■■  Taykir/of  laU*  1.5  Vet  Bn.  SI.  AUian  0  May 
—  Fini^,  Ot  late  9  Vet  Bn.  1 0  Ovt 

Lieut  .Stuart  32  K.  Corfri  S3  Aug. 

.-•—Bowia,  61  F.  Isle  of  Wight  8  Nov. 

■■■ .  —  Hon.  F.  LasccUes,  67  P.  IxiDdon 
.  J.  Gordon,  late  Invalids  July 

.*...  ■—  Doughty,  do.  39  Oft. 

— ■  Rusntou,  do.  31  Jan. 

- Aitkin,  of  late  1  Vet  Bn.  Jedburgh,  North 

Britain  16  Kept 

- Mussco,  h.  p.  3  Dr.  ^  ^ 

_ Crawfonl,  h.  p.  2  P.  Lambeth  21  Sept 

Daniel,  h.  p.  12  F.  Wbeclook,  Chmklre 

- —  Doig,  h.  p.  33  F.  Jiipt. 

--  Barr,  h.  p.  36  F.  36  no. 

_ Donald  Duopbefl,  h.  |Kf7  F.  fl  Mov.  IWf. 

■  I-.  Mulkern,  b.  F.  {S?* 

—  —  Uniacke,  h.  p.  ^  F.  10  July 

- Duff,  h.  p.  67  F.  Isle  of  Man  39  Oft.  18».' 

RuikUnu^  h. p.  71  F.  lf^*‘ 

—  .  -  Andrews,  h.  ik  81  F.  * 

— -  Peters,  h.  j*.  88  F.  18 

■  ■  FatUx),  late  6  Vet  Bn.  Oei. 

■■  ...»  Frey,  h.  p.  Roll's  RftfL 

_ RobCTtwm,  Stirling  Mil.  Edlnbutth  35  do. 

Knsign  Le  Mesurier,  hjk  9  F. 

Cheney,  h.  p.  73  F.  ^  llDeo.l83S. 
Chaplain  Pul«m  h.  Ik  SiciliM  Ragt 
Q3rMastrfill,l<Dj.Co^ 

Z - -  Andrews.  !».►  7^  F. 

—  Elliott.  South  Devon  MUitla. 

Medical  Department. 

f^uig.  Gnsdtopff,  h-  p.  1  Dr.  Oerm-  Inf*  31  April 

Assist  Surg.  Romtter,  Frame, 

AaBt  Surg.  Duval,  h*  p.  1  ijfht  lot.  Oartn.  Leg* 
Dep.  Purv.  bhrrriB,  *‘•1^ 


Tun  9  May 
10  Oft. 
33  Aug. 
8  Nov. 

July 
39  001. 
31  Jan. 
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Reguttr. — Meteorological  Table, 


CDee. 


METEOROLOGICAL'  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  Caltonhill. 

.The  ObservatioDg  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o'clock  forenoon  and  four  o'clock  after' 
noon, — The  second  Obsei^ation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  Udten  by  the  Ilegister 
Thermometer. 


IMS.  Ther.  Baia 


Nov.l  I 

*{ 

3{i 

«{ 

H 
H 

11/ iM.37 

12{ 

15{ 

H( 


M.25 
A.  30 
M.331 
A.  il 
iM.33 
I  A.  49 

M.37 
.\.42 
M.51 
A.  37 

M.37 
A.  49 
M.37 

A- 47 
M.41 
A.  44 
M.37i 
A.  42 
M.5K 
A.  13 


M.36 
A.  41 

M.37i 
A.  42 
M.40 

-  .:V.  48 


29.775  M.42\ 
.710!  A.  42/ 
.6651  M.43 1 
.eOl  A.  45  / 
.439'M.48\ 
.296  A.  46  ; 
.230  M.4.>  \ 
.229  A.  43/ 
.427,M.50\ 
.504  A.  44  / 
.684  M.48\ 
.676  A.  48/ 
.736’M.48\ 
.886  A. 48/ 
.994  M.47\ 
30.180  A.  45  / 
.198M.44Y 
.239  A.  44/ 
.328M.45^ 
..>29  A.  44  / 
.514  M.45'k 
.292  A.  44  / 
29.996  M.43\ 
.994  A.  43  / 
.975M.43^ 
.902  A.  43/ 
.905  M.50\ 
.916  A.  47  / 
.994  M.48'1 
J198A.48/ 


Wind. 


Cble. 

SW. 

SW. 

E. 

C. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

NE. 

Cble. 

|cble. 

Cble. 

W. 

W. 

W. 


Weather. 


Frost  foren.  | 
jfair  aftem.  1 

Fair  dc  mild.| 

Dull,  with 
rain  foren. 
jDull  most  of, 
day.  i 

Frost  mom.  | 
dull  day. 

Dull  but  i 
fair.  i 

foggy  j 
with  rain.  ! 
Very  foggy, 
but  fair. 

Ditto. 

Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
Foggy  foren. 
clear  aftem. 
Fair,but  dull 
and  cold. 
Fair,  with 
sunshine. 

[Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Nov.ie^ 
i 


1825. 


18{ 

H 
20 1 
21 1 


Ther. 


Baro. 


Attach.l 

Ther. 


M.554{29.999  M.44\ 


23 


A.  42 
M.38 
A.  45 
M.39 
A.  43 

M.394 
A.  43 
M.40 
A.  52 
M.44 
A.  48 
«9f  iM.45 
^VA.49 
f,M.41 
\  A.50 
24||m.46 
*  lA.oO 
M.42 
A.  48 
M.42 
A.  47 
M.45 
A.  49 
M.30 
A.  45 
M.30 
A.  41 
M.30 
A.  47 


i 


25 
26/ 
*7{| 
*8{| 
29(1 
30( 


.999IA.  44/ 
.904  M.45  \ 
.904jA.4.5/ 
130.188:  m.45  1 
[29.999;  A.  46  / 
.664tM.4.5'k 


..>59 

.338 

.675 

.642 

.642 

.515 

.5^ 

..561 

.561 

..580 

.691 

.725 

.725 

.755 

.755 

.594 

.492 
.4801 
.612 
.156 
128.612 
.610 
.784 


A.  45/ 

M.50> 

A.50f 

M.48^ 

A.  49/ 

M.50< 

A,49/ 

M..51< 

A.  51  / 

M.51> 

A.  49/ 

M.49> 

A.  48/ 

M.47\ 

A.  48/ 

M.49\ 

A.  49/ 

M49\ 

A.  47  / 

M.44\ 

A.  44/ 

M.48^ 

A.  45/ 


Wind. 


Weather.  - 


NW. 

NW. 

Cble. 

SW. 

NW. 

NW. 

SW. 

W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

SW. 

SW. 

SW. 

SW. 


Dull,  slight 
rain  aftem. 
Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
|Sunsh.foren. 
[dull  aftem. 
Foren.  fair, 
laftero.  rain. 
Fair,  but 
|duU. 

'Fair,  with 
Isimshino. 

Ditto. 

Mom.sunsh.: 
[dull  day. 

Fair,  with 
sunshine.  1 
Dull,  but 
fair,  cold.  ! 
Foreasunsh.l 
aftem.  dull.  ' 
Fair,  with  | 
sunshine.  | 
Fwr,  with  j 
sun.  cold. 
Fair  foren. 
rain  aftem.  : 
Heavy  shrs.  ! 
hail  dc  rain.  1 


Average  of  Rain,  1.207  inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Ok  the  11th  of  October,  an  immense  fall  of  rain  did  considerable  damage.  The 
weather  was  more  favourable  after  the  middle  of  that  month,  and,  by  the  24th,  the 
crop  was,  Ibr  the  most  part,  secured  in  the  early  districts,  but  by  no  means  in  good 
condition.  The  temperature  was  low,  and  on  the  two  last  days  it  fell  as  low  as  26® 
Fahrenheit,  in  northern  exposures,  and  potatoes  were  considerably  injured.  Depth 
of  rain  for  that  month,  395  inches.  Moist  weather  continuing  all  the  first  week  in 
November,  the  crop  was  not  secured  in  the  later  districts  till  the  15th,  and  much 
oats  had  bwn  cut  in  a  green  state.  From  the  10th,  dry  and  pleasant  weather  pre¬ 
vailed  till  the  end  of  that  month.  December  was  ushered  in  with  hail  and  sleet,  with 
snow  on  the  high  grounds ;  but  frosts  have,  as  yet,  given  little  interruption  to  the 
plough  and  turning  over.  Winter  fallow  is  going  rapidly  forward. 

Various  estimates  were  formed  of  the  crop  while  handling  in  harvest ;  it  is  now, 
however,  found  out,  that  a  greater  deficiency  exists  than  was  supposed.  Oats,  in  late 
situations,  do  not,  in  many  instances,  yield  nearly  an  average,  and  the  quality  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  li^t.  Barley  contains  much  refuse,  and  wheat  is  fully  as  deficient  in  quality 
as  was  expected.  On  clay  lands,  the  usual  breadth  has  not  been  got  sown  of  this 
species  of  grain.  Notwithstanding  the  above  universally-acknowledged  state  of  the 
crop,  such  is  the  soft  state  of  much  of  the  com  in  sack,  and  such,  unfortunately,  are 
the  necessities  of  farmers,  that  a  glut  is  already  produced,  which  has  lowered  prices 
of  grain  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  boll.  Best  new  wheat  sells  at  from  238.  to  258 ;  barley 
about  22s. ;  oats  15s.  6d.  to  18s.  per  boll ;  potatoes  Ss.  to  10s.  per  boll,  weighing 
thirty-two  stones. 

That  such  prices  will  enable  farmers  to  pay  the  war-rents  is  out  of  the  question ; 
for  landlords  to  give  temporary  reductions  of  rents  is  not  so  advantageous  for  the 
farmer  as  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  appear,  as  it  still  supports  a  high  nominal  rent, 
to  which  the  landlord  may  recur  at  pleasure ;  they  also  encourage  adventurers  to 
offhr  more  than  they  have  any  intention  of  paying.  Many  judicious  landlords  have 
therefore  regulated  their  rents  by  the  rate  of  prices  as  fixed  by  the  fiars.  This  may 
prevent  fiirmers  from  amassing  much  wealth,  but  it  also  secures  them  from  absolute 
ruin  ;  and  if  the  latkllord*s  rent-roll  is  sometimes  not  so  high,  payments  are  at  alL 
times  more  secure. — Perthshire^  lOf^  Dee,  1823. 


Markets. 


CORN  MARKETS. 

Kdinburgtt, 


OaUncaL  jlRAP.MMl 


Rn*.&  Pie. 


ICngliih.  Scots.  | 


Dalkeith. 


Boiling. 


Pout 


Liverpool, 


OftU. 
45  \b. 


Wheat 


1  Wheat,  «40  Iba.  I 

1  Oats, 

SGI  Ibt 

Dantzio. 

For.  red. 

Britiih.  j 

Irish. 

British. 

1 

per  qr. 

per  qr.  j 

] 

1  ••  ■* 

.'54  40 
.54  40 
36  4:t 

••  •• 

30  48 
3t  48,, 
51  50  1 

.56  4S 

St  50 

Rye. 

toley. 

1 

s.  a. 

.50  34 
30  34 
35  36 

8.  S. 

S3  35 
«  33 
SI  3S 

.56  40 

SI  3S 

1 

:  Barley. 

1' 

,  1 

Oats.  1  Pease. 

1 

I'i.  d.  S.d. 

s.d.ad.iud.  ad. 

i^l 

i.ltl'VJtl  l.ffirTYT 

IQI 

•Tjfc 

Irl.'V*  ]  11  L'liKTff 

N 

H 

lififliiii 

li 

Pigeon. 

Tick 

•  i 

1823. 

1 

[  Wheat  1 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av.  pr. 

Nov.  21 

28 

Dec.  5! 
12| 

738 
624 
'  760 
615 

- _ i 

ad.  ad. 

18  0  34  0 
20  0  33  0 

19  0  33  0 
22  6  34  0 

a  d. 
26  0 
27  0 
26  11 
28  3 

IsUrLM^a?.' 

140  Iba 

1...  . 

Hll'alla] 

22  0  250 

_ 

Hi 
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Register. — Course  of  Exchange,  <^t. — Bankrupts.  ClX‘c. 

Course  of  E.vcfiange,  London,  Dec.  9.— Anistunlain,  12:3.  Ditto  at  sight, 
11  :  19.  Rotterdam,  12  :  -I-.  Antwerp,  12  :  6.  Hamburgh,  37  :  8.  Altona,  37 :  9* 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  70.  Bourdeax,  25  t  90.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  157. 
MadHd,  36;|.  Cadiz,  36.  Gibraltar,  304.  Leghorn,  46|.  Genoa,  434.  Naples,  384. 
Lisbon,  52.  Oporto,  52.  Rio  Janeiro,  49.  Dublin,  94  cent.  Cork,  94  ^  cent.- 

Prices  of  Bullion,  ^  oz.— Portugal  Gold  in  bars,  il.OuOuO.— Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 
dC.3i*17if6..-»New  Doubloons,  £.3«15»0.— New  Dollars,  £.0ii4ii9.*^8ilver  in  bars. 
Standard,  i).0ii4iill4. 

Premiums  of  Insurance. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  25s.  a  30s. — ^Cork  or  Dublin,  25s.  a 
30s. — Belfast.  25s.  a  30s. — Hambro*,  20s.  a  50s. — Madeira,  20s.  a  30s.— .Jamaica, 
40s.  a  50s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,^  6  gs.  a  12  gs. 


Weekly  Priees  oftlse  Public  Funds,  from  November  19/5  to  December  10/5  1823. 


Bank  Stock . 

3  V'  cent,  reduced....... 

3  ^  cent,  consols . 

34  V'  cent,  do . 

4  ^  cent,  do . . 

Ditto  New  do. . . 

India  Stock . . 

—  Bonds . . 

Exchequer  bills,  (£.  1000). 
Consols  for  account...., 


Nov.  19. 

Nov.  26. 

Dec.  3. 

Dec.  10. 

222} 

82} 

224} 

834 

83} 

85 

83t 

961 

Sl| 

9TJ 

97} 

984 

•  fee  a 

99| 

100} 

100} 

100} 

1031 

104} 

104} 

— 

2684 

— 

— 

77 

80 

78 

84 

46 

50 

50 

55 

83} 

89fl:.50c. 

m 

90  fr. — c. 

90  fr.— c. 

85} 

91fr.50c. 

Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  20th  of 


October  and  the  20th  November  1823 

Arnold,  W.  J.  Idol-lane,  wine-broker. 

Atkinson,T.  Bradford,  York8hire,worBted.fipinner. 
Ball,  II.  Pistol,  baker. 

Beale,  W.  and  J.  H.  Wrathall,  Union-ftreet,  South* 
wark,  hatters. 

Benson,  J.  Lancaster,  linen-draper. 

Bienold,  T.  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  booi^naker 
Bidder,  T.  Ilfracombe,  tallow-chandin. 

BlrchinalU  J.  Macclesfield,  cotton-«pinner. 

Bird,  D.  P.  Bristol,  grocer. 

Bolton,  EL  Mare-str^  Hackney,  buhdier. 

BoUreli,  H.  Osteod,  merchant. 

Brookes,  C.  Southampton,  cabmetrinaker. 

Brown,  A,  Plymouth,  ship-buikjer. 

Brown,  H.  W.  Surrey -street.  Strand,  merchant.  , 
BumhUon,  J.  Hereford,  coal-merchant. 

Burridge,  J.  Ironmonger-lane,  merchant. 

Cardlin.  J.  J.  Fendiurdi-street,  merdumt. 
Carpenter,  J.  Romsey,  Hants,  coal-merchant 
rhabcit,  P.  Lloyd’s  Coffbe-house,  merchant 
Chamaud,  J.  and  J.  N.  Shoolbred,  Great  St  He¬ 
lens,  merchants. 

Clark,  J.  Trowbri^,  linen-draper. 

(.'olton.  Rev,  C.  CL  Prinoea-street,  Sobo,  wine- 
merchant 

Cone,  J.  Crutdiod  Friars,  victiudler. 

Cort,  R.  Cow  Cross-street  currier. 

Couidon,  R.  Tewkesbury,  plumber. 

Coupland,  W.  and  W.  B.  Colton,  UverpooT/mer- 
rdunts. 

Cox,  J.  Wells,  SoiTKrset  miller. 

C'roR,  W.  P.  II.  Smith^ki,  victualler. 

Davis,  R.  London,  imnmonger. 

Day,  R.  and  R.  IL  Tovill,  Oil  Mills  Maidstone, 
Kent  seed^nishcra. 

Dickenson,  R.  Hexham,  Nortbambeilaad,  book* 
seller.  > 

Dow,  J.  Bow-ooroman,  rope-iuakar. 

Dowman  T.  and  J.  Odky,  BraadetreM,  Chaap- 
side,  warehousemask 
Ewes,  J.  Canterb^,  ironmonger. 

D«gney,  S.  Letchingden,  Essex,  Iknner. 

Gmgul,  W.  J.  Nostoo-itreet  Mary-Mtannc,  tur¬ 
ner. 

Glynn,  E.  J.  Launceston,  banker. 

Gordon,  W.  Hieh-cticet  Gravetend,  merdiant 
Grcathead,  R.  Bristol,  dealer  and  chapman. 


;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Gre^land,  S.  N.  Frome  Selwootl,  Somersetshire* 
clothier. 

Haines,  H.  J.  Jermyo-street  oii-merdumt 
Hamer,  S.  B.  Fumivafs-inn,  broker. 

Hamage,  Sir  G.  Chatham-plaoe,  merchant 
Harrison,  C.  Aldgate,  cheese-monger. 

Hassan,  W.  ChaiW-street  Middlesex  Hospital, 
brass-founder. 

Hawkins.  E.  Hereford,  dealer  and  diapman. 
Hewitt  T.  Carlide,  iron-founder. 

Hills,  T.  Southend,  builder. 

Hoar,  T.  E'lamstead,  Hertfordshire,  baker. 

Holl,  C.  A.  Worcester,  printer. 

HoM,  W.  F.  Cannon  row,  Westminster,  surgecai. 
Honeyhome,  J.  Kingswinford,  Stafibrd^re,  coal- 
dMler. 

Huckxnan,  J.  Bristol,  butcher. 

Ingram,  EL  Castle-street  Reading,  dras-maker. 
James,  J.  J.'A.  and  Co.  Liverpool,  ship  builders.. 
Jewson,  J.  C.  High  Holbom,  linen-draper. 

Laoey,  L.  Gardenn-ow,  London-road,  hone-deder. 
Lacon,  W.  Oswestry,  ironmonger. 

Lainy,  G.  Dunster-couit,  Minditf-Iane,  merchant 
Lewis,  J.  Goyfrey,  MonmouthsluK,  timber-dealer. 
Linde.  J.  BUuter-street,  broker. 

Ivoogton,  J.  and  J.  Liverpool,  ironmongers. 
Marshall,  R.  Jury  Farm,  near  Ripley,  Suney, 
farmer. 

M'Cheane,  D.  Fendmreh-street  merchant 
M^Kensie,  J.  Manchester,  draper. 

Monatt  J*  Lower  Thaxne^r^  ale-dealer. 
Murga^yd,  W.  Scarr  Bottom,  Vorkshire,  wor- 
sted-«ninner.  • 

Myers,  J.  Preston,  wine-merchanL 
Naish,  J.  Bristoi,  taimer. 

Neale,  J.  Liverpool,  meiehant 
Northover,  H.  Nunoy,  Somerset  farmer. 

Nunn,  R.  ttd  T*  lisher,  Grub-street  timber- 

marehaAla. 

OiBIsw,  T.  Titehfield-stseet  caipenter. 

Ord,  J.  St  Paul’s  Churdi-yard,  haberdasher. 
Peacock,  J.  Manchester,  merchant 
Pcet  6.  A  J.  Gutter 'iane,  riband-manufacCuTcrs- 
Pelham,  J.  Chart  Kent  seed-crusher. 

Pickaid,  W.  Knaresborough,  lime-burner. 
Prosser,  J.  Abergavenny,  grocer. 

Randall,  R.  Tni^  draper. 
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Rin^fthaw,  G.  Tooting,  builder. 

Raw*,  R.  Hishop’s  Waltham,  Hants,  tanner. 
.'<mith,  E.  Cluthain,  hatter. 

Smith,  R.  Piccadilly,  fruiterer. 

Stavie,  T.  King-street,  Seven  Dials,  stove-grate 
manufheturer. 

Stephens,  ^V.  C,  Westbury-on*Trim,  Cfloueester- 
shire,  mazier. 

Stewed,  11.  Old  nurlington-street,  victualler. 

'5’.  Liverj)^!,  carver  ami  gilder. 
Thorndike,  J.  Ipswich,  cheese-factor. 

Turner,  T.  Stoke  GoUlington,  Uuckis  baker. 


IJlifMlcil,  (’.  Warminster,  liiH>niliiii>cr. 

Vince,  W.  l.ucas-Mtrvet,  t'ommrrcial-niwl. 
Wac«nn,  U.  t'ity-mad,  inal-inen-hatit. 

Watson,  T.  Turf  ( 'uflbe-houie,  St.  JlBirM*s  icreef . 
wine-meix*ant  * 


Watts,  S.  Yeo\  il,  Sometaetshire,  banker, 

b'toreyi^gate,  uialer- 

Whittingham,  T.  (lieltenham,  currier. 
Wlthington,  II.  Mancheater,  nik-inaimfarturer. 
Wood,  S.  l\Mwick,  Hcref«wtl,  dealer. 

W ood,  T.  Uarbican,  oilman. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
November  1S23  ;  extracted  fruin  the  Kdinbur^h  Ga/ettc. 
SEQUESTRATIONS.  DIVIDENDS. 


Buchanan,  David,  butcher  in  Edinburgh. 

Cuthill,  Rev.  Alex,  printer,  &c.  in  Ayr. 

Gibson,  Thomas,  mason  &  builder  in  l*crth. 
Grecnhill,  James,  merchant  dt  comHlealcr  in 
Newburgh. 

Hcardiill,  J(An,  merchant  in  Aberdeen. 

Lawrie,  Archibald,  upholsterer  in  Edinburgt/. 
M'Lean,  Captain,  Hector,  H.  wool  and  kelp-mcr- 
ehunt.  Island  of  Mull. 

Monro,  Hugh,  spiritHdealer  in  Edinbuigh. 
Paterson,  John,  merchant  in  Stirling. 

Rose,  William,  merchant  in  Gla^iw. 

Virtue,  James  iSi  Co.  merchants  in  Edinburgh. 


Gillespie,  Colin,  nicrcliant  in  Glasgow;  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Bmik.  merchant  there. 

Harknem,  Robt.  w»h»I  dt  <’attle-mt*rchant  in  Cnwal 
ArgyU*8hire;  by  Alex.  Hryrcr,  accountant  in 
OrceniK'k. 

Kerr,  Alexamlcr.  haberdasher  in  Edinburgh ;  by 
Alex.  Rom  there.  ^ 

Moffat,  John,  merchant  in  Lerwick  ;  by  W.  Slcv- 
Wright,  writer  there. 

Weir,  W  illiam,  shwp  and  oattle-drwler  in  Parley  i 
by  J<*n  Skwn,  mereh.-urt  in  Ayr. 

W  ylie,  W  illiain,  inanufkctiirer  in  J^ltley  j  by  J. 
Craig,  accountant  there. 


THE  LATE  LORI)  ERSKINE. 


The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  LonI  Krskine,  who 
died  at  /Ammondell  House,  on  the  18th  November, 
was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  Henry  David, 
tenth  Earl  of  Buchan ;  was  bom  about  the  year 
173d,  and  received  his  early  education  partly  in 
the  High  .School  of  Edinburgh,  and  ]>artly  at  the 
Ccrflegp  of  St.  Andrew's. 

HU  father,  whose  (lecuniary  chrumstancct  were 
limited,  retired  to  that  univeraiW,  ehieHy 
with  a  View  to  the  education  of  his  chiklren.  He 
there  proi  ided  for  his  family  a  private  tutor,  one 
of  the  most  ele^t  scholan  or  that  part  of  the 
Uland,  to  assLst  tndr  studiei.  It  was  here  that  Mr 
Krskine  pursued  the  study  of  the  belles-lettres 
with  unremitting  ardour,  and  thus  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  imbibing,  from  the  most  eminent  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  day,  that  various  and  extended  know¬ 
ledge  which  can  never  be  derived  from  books  or 
soiuvy  application. 

His  Lonlship  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons. 
The  eldest,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  is  now  the  only 
survivor ;  Ae  second  son,  the  Hon.  Henry  Ertkine, 
long  the  grace  and  ornament  of  society  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  at  the  SooCtish  bar,  died  several  years 


aga 

.  A  profession  was  the  only  resooree  tor  both  the 
youitfer  brothers,  and  it  is  singular  that  eai* 
shoukl  have  been  the  most  clnqneot  roan  of  his 
day  of  the  bar  to  which  he  beloo^.  Thomas, 
however,  was  not  at  first  destined  for  a  learned 
profession;  he  went  to  sea  with  John  Lindsay, 
a  nephew  of  the  Eari  of  MansfieW :  he  (^ujttol 
the  navy,  in  oonsequenee,  it  is  said,  of  his  slender 
c.hanue  of  obtsining  promotion  In  M,  having  never 
sisen  higher  than  rrodshipman,  thnu^  h#  serveil 
as  a  lieutenant,  through  the  friendship  of  his  eoro- 
manding  oflkxr.  On  quitting  the  nave,  he  entar- 

ixL  in  Into  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  Sot^ 

Royals,  or  first  regiment  of  foot,  and  eontinuod  in 

the  servioe  about  six  years.  .  ^ _ 

During  this,  and  some  subsequent  pevioai  of 
his  life,  Mr  Kndune  experienood  lui  the  difftwlties 
arising  oot  of  a  very  ttmited  Ineome.  On  Marm 
rTiTiO,  he  married  Fiances,  dau^ter  irf  Dwial 
Moon,  Esq.  M.  P.  nd  was  obli^  to  adhere  to  a 
moot  rigid  firunlity  of  expmditom  »«  f*v»ew. 


ing,  however,  toe imjggloB  whK*he 
tered,  and  In  cmitraMing  th«n  with  tiy  hsilUyt 
prosperity  of  hU  later  uemsv  he  must  Wta 
a^iar  gratifieatton ;  becansa,  to  iinro- 

luntary  impulse,  he  could  alone  attrinM 
tmordnury  clmsUon.  He  is  said  to  h«vo  been 


induced  to  imit  the  serv  ioe  and  Iwtake  himself  to 
the  bar  by  the  entreaties  of  his  inoCher.  a  woman 
of  superior  talents  and  diHoommcnt,  who  deamail 
this  career  more  suitable  to  tiie  genius  of  her  son. 
He  was  about  yu  when  he  auiuuenmi  his  Iqaal 
studies.  He  entered  as  a  fellow  commo.ier  of 
nity  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1777,  and  at 
the  same  time  entered  hiinself  on  the  books  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  In  order  to  acquire  a  neveamry 
idea  of  the  more  mechanical  iiarti  of  his  Aiturc 
professiaii,  he  entered  himaeli  as  a  pupil  Into  the 
offlee  of  Judge  Duller,  then  an  emh^t  iqieeial 

C leader  at  the  mr.  i>u  the  promotion  of  Mr  BuL 
T  to  the  ilenrh,  he  went  into  the  officp  of  Mr 
AVoal,  in  whkrh  he  continued  a  year  after  he  had 
iKen  in  oonslderalile  busineu  at  the  bar,  to  which 
he  was  lallevl  in  Trinity  Term  1778, 

Mr  Enkine  wm  soon  In  possession  of  very  ex- 
Umtive  legal  employment  In  the  nutnth  of  May 
1783  he  rec^ven  the  honour  of  a  sifk  gown  i  his 
Majesty's  letters  of  preci!den<7  licing  oonferred 
upon  him,  as  has  bem  said,  on  the  suggasdon  of 
the  venerable  l>wd  Mansfield.  Hit  pndbesional 
labours  were  now  mnsiderablv  augmentad,  and  he 
suiveedad  in  that  place  whU*  had  bean  so  long 
occupied  by  Mr  Dunning,  afterwards  Ixwd  Asia' 
burton. 

Mr  Krskine  was  eleoced  one  of  the  Members  fiar 
Portamnuth  in  the  year  1783 ;  aa  honour  which 
he  probably  derlvad  from  tha  rsnutatlon  he  had 
acquired  at  the  rnurt-maillal  whioi  sat  there  on 
the  trial  of  Admiral  Keppei.  Hia  potttieal  cha- 
raiter  may  be  traced  from  his  speachas  la  Uw 
Courts  of  Justlop,  as  well  as  from  his  uniform 
conduct  In  Partiemeuti  but  from  r»  trsnsaetma 
in  his  life  did  he  derite  a  mote  perroanam  repu¬ 
tation  toan  in  his  noMe  struggb*  in  defimoe  of  the 
trial  by  Jury,  la  his  cHrbrated  aiguaieBt  in  sap- 
port  nr  a  rule  for  a  new  trial  In  the  Desn  of  sl 
Asaph's  case,  he  made  an  adiniraMa  HBat  to  ou^ 
eentrais  aH  toe  doctrines,  and  to  ooanbina  all  the 
reasonings  which  lay  suatSeeed  UiruaghMil  sa 
many  volunies  of  legiu  laarniag.  Upf*  toa  ^n- 
riplct  laid  down  in  tois  speech,  Mr  Fax  friaaad  his 


Tha  independence  e sWbltad  by  o«  yitomto  m> 
rery  ueaMion,  threw  ufioa  him  the  dstouw  a 
mititude  |of  persons,  proserwtad  te 
bel  by  the  government.  Mw  defaner  Petoc, 
owever,  oocasi^joed  his  sudden  diwniaiiioii  from 

^omcehebeMasattoraey-gwisaaltotoePtui^ 

f  Wales ;  but  be  was  subscvjueotly  arfooMea  to 
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the  dit^uity  of  Chancellor  to  his  Royal  Highness,  this  memoir  was  sworn  a  member  of 
an  othc«  which  had  lain  dormant  for  many  years.  Council,  created  a  Baron  (Feb.  7,  18(H 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  events  in  Mr  Erskine’s  title  of  Lord  Erskine,  of  Restorinail  ( 
professional  life  was  the  part  cast  upon  him,  in  (Jomwall,  and  entrusted  with  the  Grea 
conjunction  with  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  V icary)  Gibbs,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 

in  me  state  trials  in  the  year  1794.  The  accused  In  the  year  1807,  in  consequence  of  tl 
persons  looked  up  to  Mr  Erskine  as  their  instru*  of  ministry,  Loixl  Erskine  withdrew  froi 

ment  of  safety.  He  undertook  their  several  de-  flee  of  Lord  Chancellor.  He  has  sina 

fences  with  an  enthusiasm  whidi  rendered  him  comparative  retirement,  though  taking  f 

insensible  to  the  fatigues  of  a  long-continued  ex-  a  pretty  active  part  in  politicu  discuauor 

ertion ;  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  elucidate  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  in  the 

their  innocence,  nothing  overlooked  that  could  1815,  the  Prince  Regent  invested  Lon 

tend  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  case  stated  against  with  the  most  noUe  order  of  the  Thistl 

them  by  the  crown  lawyers.  mark  of  his  Roy^  Highness’s  regard, 

One  m  Mr  Erskine’s  latest  speeches  as  a  coun-  eleven  knights  being  all  Dukes  and  Earl 

sel,  was  on  the  prosecution  m  the  publisher  of  Britain. 

**  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason.”  Lord  Erskine  died  in  his  76th  year. 

Subsequently  to  this  period,  a  great  diange  in  mains  were  interred  on  Thursday  the  27 

the  pobtical  hemisphere  converted  the  doquent  family  vault  in  the  church  of  Uphall.  1 

advocate  into  a  judge,  and  a  peer  of  the  realm,  son,  the  present  Lord  Erskine,  was  the  di 

iioon  after  the  deau:  of  Mr  ntt,  the  subject  of  ner. 
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BIRTHS. 

18S3.  Oct  3.  Mrs  Dow,  Duke-Street,  Edinburgh, 
of  twins,  a  sem  and  daughter. 

25.  At  Campbeltown,  Aigyleshire,  the  Lady  of 
Captain  WattL  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Haughton,  Mrs  Farquharson,  of  Haugh- 
ton,  a  son. 

27.  At  Meadowbank,  Mrs  Maconochie,  a  s(m. 

~  At  Montrose,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  John 

Dodgson,  a  daughter. 

In  George’s  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Captain 
Mackenxie,  a  daughter. 

29.  At  Gorgie  Park,  Mrs  Hope,  a  son. 

30.  At  Copenhagen,  the  Consort  of  ITince  Wil- 
Ham  of  Hesse,  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Cleluid  House,  the  Lady  of  Frederick 
Grant,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Bainamoon,  the  Lady  of  James  Camegy, 
Esq.  a  daughter. 

Nov.  1.  At  Ashprington  House,  the  Lady  of 
Mi(jor-Cieneral  Adam,  a  son. 

2.  At  Southemhay,  Exeter,  the  Lady  of  Dr 
Miller,  a  son. 

3w  At  Cathcart  House,  Mrs  Alex.  Dennistoun,  a 

SOD. 

4.  At  Blythswood  Place,  Glasgow,  Mrs  Howard, 
a  son. 

7.  In  Yorii  Place,  Loudon,  the  Lady  of  Joseph 
Hume,  Esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Brmin,  the  Lady  of  John  Guthrie,  Esq. 
banker,  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Archibald  Cmi- 
•table.  Esq.  a  son. 

9.  At  Crook,  near  Stirling,  Mrs  Macmicking,  of 
twins  sons. 

la  The  Lady  of  Colond  Woodford,  of  the  Cold¬ 
stream  guards,  a  son. 

—  At  Beauly,  Mrs  Stuart  Macleod,  a  son. 

12.  At  Cargen,  the  Lady  of  Williim  Stothert,  a 
daughter. 

->  At  Portsmouth,  the  Lady  of  Majw-Genetal 
Sir  James  Lyon,  K.C.B.  a  daughter. 

—  In  Gros%'enor  Place,  Camberwdl,  London, 
the  Lady  of  Sir  Robert  Graham,  Bart,  a  son. 

13.  Lady  Dunbar,  Boath,  a  son. 

14.  At  Bebnont,  the  Lady  of  Matthew  Fortescue, 
Esq._  adaii^ter. 

16.  In  Hill-Street,  Berkeley  .Square,  London, 
the  Hon.  Mrs  G.  R.  Phillips,  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Clark,  of  (^onurie,  a  daughter. 

At  Wbeatiield  House,  the  Lady  of  Mark 
Sprat,  Esq.  of  Garnkirk,  a  daugl^,  s^bonx 

At  Greenock,  the  Lady  of  Lieutcnant-Colcmel 


Nov.  25.  At  Larchgrove,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Dr  Morrison,  a  son,  l^ing  her  15th  child. 

Lately.  In  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Ijidy 
of  Colonel  O’Connell,  73d  regiment,  a  daughter. 

—  The  wife  ofia  joiner  at  Rosneath,  named 
Bird,  was  delivered  of  four  infants  at  one  birth, 
two  males  and  two  females.  One  of  the  latter  is 
since  dead,  but  the  other  three  are  doing  well, 
and  the  mother  is  going  about  her  domestic  avo- 
catimu  as  usuaL 


17.  At  Kingsburgh,  Isle  of  Skye,  the  Rev.  Rode¬ 
rick  Madeoo,  minuter  of  Brackadate,  to  Miss  Ann 
Macdonald ;  and,  on  the  2d  November,  George 
Gun,  E^.  to  Miss  Margaret  Macdonald,  tom 
daughters  of  D.  Macdonald,  Esq.  of  Skeabost 
’iS.  At  Sh«ift'  Mill,  near  Elgm,  Alex.  Suther¬ 
land,  Esq.  Rose  Vall^,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  John 
Inncs,  Esq. 

30.  At  St  George’s  Churdt,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  Lieut-Graeral  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  Bart. 
G.C.B.  to  Emma,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Hugh  ElHot  { at  the  same  time,  Cantam  Elliot, 
eldest  son  of  the  R^ht  Hon.  Hugh  Elliot,  to  Mar¬ 
garet  Seymour,  onty  daughter  m  James  Master- 
ton,  Esq.  of  Braw  Ciutle,  Perthshire. 

—  At  Wandsworth,  Archibald  Montgomery 
Maxwdl,  Captain  in  the  royal  artillerv,  to  Mary, 


third  daughter  of  John  Falconer  Atl^  Esq.  of 
West  Hill-House,  Wandsworth. 

Nov.  1.  In  Dundalk  Church,  Robert  Haig,  Esq. 
of  London,  to  Magdalene,  eldest  daughter  6S  Da¬ 
vid  Murray,  Esq.  of  Dun^k. 

—  James  Webrter,  Esq.  of  Balmuir,  Forfarriure, 
and  of  West  Ham,  Essex,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Ram- 
say.’of  Mark  Lane.  . 

3.  At  Bush  House,  Fisherrow,  Lieut.  Patrick 
Kerr,  R.  N.,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  Mr  Robert 
Mitdiell,  wood-merchant 

—  At  Renton  manse,  Samuel  Gemmill,  Esq. 
writer,  Greenock,  to  Margaret  Anderson,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr  Baird,  of  Newlandsfleld. 

—  At  Irvine,  Mr  Patrick  Blair,  writer,  Irvine, 
to  Miss  John  Fkirrie.  of  that  place. 

—  At  St  James’s  Church,  London,  CapL 

Yeoman,  R.  N.  to  Charlotte,  youngest  daughter 
of  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart  . 

—  At  Paisley,  Joseph  Twigg,  jun. 

to  Hden,  third  dau^ter  of  fi»e  late  Wm.  Twigg, 
Esq.  merdumt  there.  .  . 

At  St  Margarelfs,  Westminster,  John,  yo^- 
est  son  of  Thomas  Jervis,  Esq.  of  Old  Palace 
Yawl,  one  of  hU  Majesty’s  Counsel,  to  Catharine 
Jane,  second  daughte  oif  Alex.  Mundell,  Esq.  of 
ParUementStreet 

4.  In  CMtle-Street,  Edinburgh,  Lieut  Hrary 
Steele,  of  the  R.  N.  to  Margar^ 

of  the  late  Captain  John  Stenhonse,  of  the  20tn 
regiment  of  foot  ,  .  . 

-•  At  GhrigDW,  Mr  Wm.  Slevejfton,  merchanf, 
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Liven^),  to  Catherine,  eldest  daui^hter  of  the 
““John  Cochran,  Esq.  merchant,  Glasrow. 

Nov.  5.  At  Bombav,  I)oDald  Smith  Younjr,  Esq. 
of  the  fiMi.  EasMndia  Com[iany*8MedicaI  service, 
Matlras  Establishment,  to  Mary,  second  datuhter 
of  Camptell  Mackintosh,  Ewi.  of  Dalmigavie,  In- 
vemeasHihire. 

&  At  Rarossa  Place,  Perth,  Mr  WiUiam  Wilson, 
txwKMller,  Edinburgh,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  John  White,  E^. 

— ^At  Ualcaim,  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  Ballatcr, 
to  Charlotte,  only  daughter  of  Francis  Faruuliar* 
•on.  Esq*  ^ 

10.  At  Mary-le-Bonne  Church,  W'alter  Steven- 
son  Davidson,  Esq.  of  Inchmarlo,  Kincardineshire, 
to  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Gilbert  Matlilson,  Esq. 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Far- 
quhar,  Bart.  « 

—  At  Stirling,  John  Telford,  EIsq.  cashier  of 
the  Stirling  Bank,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  of  Glenny,  late  Provost  trf 
Stirling. 

12.  At  the  Church  of  Bowden,  James  Bcgbie, 
IM.p.  E'ellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  to  Eliaa,  second  diiughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Spear,  Esq.  of  Millbank,  ('heshirc. 

.. —  At  PolmallyGlen,  Urquhart,  Invemess-shirc, 
.Sir  Charles  Chambers,  one  of  tl»e  Judges  of  the 
Suureme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay,  to  Isa- 
tella,  youngest  daughter  of  the  lau*  Major  Wil¬ 
liam  Wilson  of  Polinally. 

1.3.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Col<|uhoun  to  Magda- 
lane,  fourth  daughter  of  John  Stein,  Esq.  of  Ken- 
netpans. 

17.  Henry  Ballenden  Ker,  EIsq.  of  LiiKX>ln’s  Inn, 
London,  to  Elisabeth  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Clarke,  EIsq.  of  Cheshunt,  Herts. 

—  At  Ridiom,  George  W’cljih,  lisq.  Boreland, 
to  Miss  Kissock,  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Kia- 
sock.  Esq. 

—  Mr  Ilenry  Samuel  Baynes,  bookseller,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  Hannah,  eldest  daughter  of  Elij^  Cot¬ 
ton,  Gayfleld  Square. 

IH.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  John  Campbell,  surgeon, 
Largs,  to  Manory,  daughter  of  the  late  Williara 
Kicnajxlson,  Esq.  mercl^t  in  Glasgow. 

—  At  Sciennes  Hill.  George  Duncan,  E>q.  of 
Dundee,  to  Hester  Elisa  Whaler,  of  Great  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Ntafolk. 

—  At  Langside  House,  Mr  John  Robertson, 
merchant,  Gl^ow,  to  Miss  Jane  Smith. 

19.  At  Staple  Grove,  near  Taunton,  Major  Step¬ 
ney  Cowall,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  to  Euuhe- 
mia  Jamima,  eldest  daughter  of  General  John 
Murray,  and  sister  to  Mg}or4rencxal  Murray, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Demerera. 

SO.  At  Annan,  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.  of  Great 
Orton,  to  Miss  Mary  Soott,  of  lioni^wn. 

—  Robert  B.  D.  Alexan^,  EIsq.  merchant,  Kin¬ 
ross,  to  Elizabeth,  ddest  daughter  of  Mr  Henry 
Conniey,  Maryburgh  bleMhfield,  Kinross-tthirc. 

W.  At  Millncld,  w  Leven,  Mr  Henry  Balfour, 
Durie,  to  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Robert 
Bisset,  Millneld. 

—  John  Jobson,  EIsq.  M.  D.  Dundee,  to  Elia- 
beth,  second  daughter  of  John  Jobson,  Esq.  of 
Rosemount. 

—  At  Kinnaber,  near  Montrose,  WiUiam  Smart, 
E^.  of  Cononty^  to  William,  daughter  of  R. 
Gibrion,  Esq. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Matthew  Fleming.  Esq.  mer- 

^uint,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  deceased 
Robert  Strang,  Esq.  „ 

J.V.  At  Glasgow,  Henry  Houldsworth,  jun.  Esq. 
to  Helen,  only  daughter  of  the  late  James  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Esq.  of  Glasgow. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  David  Robertson,  mw- 
chant,  Grangemouth,  to  Euphemla,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Charles,  Elsq.  Saenncs4»treet. 


DEATHS. 

18f3.  March  18.  At  her  fiahePs  house.  No.  & 
York  Place,  Edinbuigh.  ag»l  18,  Ann  PaU- 

eon,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Patison,  W,  8. 

26.  AtFort  Marlborough,  Beoooojefi,  the  I^^ 
of  LleutenantA’olonel  MMnnes,  of  the  Hoo.  MmA 
India  Company’s  larvioe.  , .  ^ 

April  21.*AtChoa<hiiighew,  East  UmA 

John  Hadaway,  Uth  native 
veyor  of  Government  lands,  in  Rohilcund,  mm  el- 
dest  son  of  the  lata  Patrick  Hadaw^, 

Sept  13.  At  Dundee,  Mrs  John  Guild,  relict  or 


^  late  John  GuiLl,  Eiiq.  merchant  there,  agr  1 
77  yean.  ^ 

Se^lK.  At  Bordentown,  New  Jersey.Gen.  Lalle- 
trwiid.  His  death  was  mvasitaicd  by  a  lUsnsnr  of 
the  stomach,  under  which  he  hail  UboiirtHl  for 
some  time.  He  held  the  rank  of  (icneral  of  Ar- 
blle^  under  Napoleon,  and  was  always  respected 
for  intelligence  and  undaunted  bravery. 

(Xt  2.  At  Doon-foot  MUl,  Mr  Dav.  Watt,  minor, 
in  toe  68Ui  year  of  his  sge.  I  le  was  si*hool  fellow 
with  the  celebrated  Unbert  Burns,  and  was  tho 
la&t  person  baptised  in  “  Alloway  Kirk.” 

3.  At  Rasay  House.  James  Macleod,  Fjq.  of 
Rasay. 

—  At  Rasay  House,  tho  same  day  with  her 
brother,  Jamtai  M«Leud.  of  lUsay,  Mn  MarUn, 
Attadale. 

.r*  At  Musselburgh,  James  Inglis,  Esq.  lato  oS 
Kingston,  Janudva. 

. —  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  George  W’ilaNi,  only  son 
of  toe  Rev.  Mr  Wilson,  E'ameL 

I.  At  Xerrs  de  la  Fronlera.  in  Spain,  in  toe6Ato 
year  of  his  age,  James  (kmlon.  Esq.  senior  fsirt- 
ncr  of  Uie  uid-ertalilishetl  house  of  Gordon  Ac  Co. 
of  said  oity. 

—  At  ingestre,  Staffordshire,  in  the  13d  year  «>f 
her  age,  EYances  Charlotte,  t'ountoss  of  Dart¬ 
mouth. 

—  At  .Auchlochan,  Mrs  Brown,  relict  of  James 
Brown,  Elsq.  of  Auchlochan. 

7-  At  Lctoam  Cottage,  Elfeshire,  Lieutenant 
WiUiam  Duguid,  of  the  marines. 

6.  At  ('rossffats,  near  Linlithgow,  Alexander 
Learmonth,  Esq.  of  Crtsisflats. 

—  At  Sanquhar,  Mr  Eldward  Whigham,  for  se¬ 
veral  years  iVovost  of  that  burgh,  aged  li. 

—  At  Eldinburgh,  John  Home,  Esq.  of  Stirknke. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Jedm  Orrok,  Eat],  of  (irrok. 

7.  At  Greenock.  Mr  James  Duncan,  merchant. 

8.  .\t  Mosleyhill,  Wm.  Ewart,  Esq.  mrrcliant 
in  LiverpooL 

—  At  tiis  seat  in  Dorset,  the  Rieht  Hon.  Natha¬ 
niel  Btmd,  one  of  his  MaieMy's  Privy  Council,  a 
King's  (.'ounad,  and  a  Bendierofthe  InnerTemnle. 

9.  At  Newington,  Mrs  Jean  Vemor,  wife  of  Jas. 
Skinner,  Elsq.  writer  In  Edinburgh. 

—  Mr  William  Young,  vintner,  High-Street. 
Edinburgh. 

II.  At  Auchtermuehty,  Mr  Jamce  Bowes,  sur¬ 
geon,  aged  74  years,  many  years  surgeon  in  l*erth, 
and  formerly  in  hu  Majesty’s  ruvy. 

12.  At  St.  Andrew’s,  Mrs  Balfour. 

13.  At  his  house  at  Bungay,  Major-Gen.  Kelao, 
aged  CJ,  43  of  which  were  sp^  in  the  aervlee  of 
hu  country. 

14.  At  Keho,  Andrew  Ferguson,  weaver,  in  the 
91st  year  of  his  age.  About  forty  years  since,  Fer- 

Suson  undertook  to  walk  as  postnun  firom  Kelso 
}  Mellerstain,  the  residenoe  of  George  Baillir, 
Esq.  which  employment  he  afterwards  gave  up  for 
a  number  o^ears,  and  a(^n  resumed  about  twelve 
yean  aga  'nie  distance  ne  travellad  may  be  ann- 
puted  at  sixteen  miles  per  day  t  and  this  he  per- 
fomted  six  days  of  the  week  regularty,  and  fre¬ 
quently  every  day  of  the  week.  Taking  his  jour¬ 
neys  at  an  average  of  one  hundred  miles  w«wk 
hit  annual  walk  was  5100  miles  x  and  during  the 
above  twelve  yean  he  was  never  known  to  miss  a 
siiL^  day’s  duty. 

16.  At  Ullapooi.  In  the  95th  year  of  her  age, 
after  a  lingering  illneas  of  iiuny  yean,  Mr*  Mary 
Mackcniie.  relict  of  the  late  Alexander  Markenaie, 
Eiaq.  of  Hilton. 

—  At  Woolwich.  LleuL-General  Bally  Wlll^- 
ton.  crolonel  Commandant  of  the  second  battalion 


ton.  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  second  battalion 
of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery. 

—  At  Oxford  Castle,  L^fy  Hamilton  Dd- 

wife  of  Llcut.4jen.  Sir  John  Dalrympla, 

—  AtAyr,  MleiElcnomKyle,Miadf7. 

18.  At  (Jiflbrd,  Emt  Loth’»in,  Mr  James  Matin 
Wright,  late  commands  of  tha  riilp  Cornell.  ^ 
Liverpool,  and  eidast  son  of  Mr  Robert  Wright, 
of  hia  Maierty's  dock-yard,  Poitunouth. 

—  .\t  Piri^,  near  Dairy,  Mias  8ai^  Hemil- 
da^hter  of  the  late  Wuham  Hamilton,  Beq- 

^la^uSsifow,  Fjims  ..  ..  - 

—  AtPartluJaue  Maim 

phyridan  there,  late  surfeon  to  hu  Majmty^"** 

At  CallMider,  John  ramp^Marfar^. 
ton  to  Capt  MaefarUne,  half-pay  91it  regimetit. 
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Oeti  20.  At  RdinbuTvh,  Mis  Isabella  Petrie,  late 
of  Char  Us  town,  South  I'arolina,  North  .\inenca. 

—  At  Seatown,  near  Arbroath,  I'homaa  Henny 
Stradum,  Baq.  of  Tarrie. 

S2.  At  Ashbridse,  Herts,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age,  the  Earl  of  Uridi^ewater.  His  Lordship  was 
a^  Visoount  Brackley  and  Baron  Ellesmere.  He 
is  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  hU  brother  Francia 
Henry,  who  is  a  dignity  of  the  Church.  lYie 
late  Earl  was  a  General  in  the  army,  and  Colonel 
of  the  14th  regiment  of  dragoons. 

2.).  At  Greenock,  Gabriel  Wood,  Esq.  aged  81) 
years. 

2").  At  Ely,  Fifeshire,  Dr  John  Croley,  late  sur¬ 
geon  to  the  Canadian  Noith-west  Company. 

.  —  At  Lyidish,  near  Granton,  Lieut.-1'olonel  .Sir 
Maxwell  Grant,  K.C.B.,  late  of  Bic  42d  High¬ 
landers. 

—  At  1 1 ,  Gilmore  Place,  Edinburgh,  David  Ro¬ 
bertson,  Elsq. 

20.  In  James’s  Square,  Edinb«irgh,  Catherine 
Maocallum,  wife  of  Jolui  Meiklejiihn,  EIsq.  W.  S. 

—  Mrs  Smith,  relict  of  Donald  Smith,  Esq.  ban¬ 
ker,  Exlinbuiy^ 

—  At  Gremston  Lodge,  Vorkshire,  Mrs  Haggcr- 
ston,  junior,  of  EJlinghani. 

27.  At  Tain.  John  Mackeni»c  Ross,  son  of 
George  Mackenzie  Rof«,  Esq.  of  Aldie. 

28.  At  Stroranew,  Harry  Cruikshauk,  Esq.  of 
Hoy. 

.?0.  At  Kippen,  Mr  Andrew-  M'Luckie,  nailer, 
aged  83.  He  was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Minden 
1759,  and  was  wounaed  in  the  cheek;  and  from 
that  time,  a  fieriod  of  64  years,  he  has  enjoyed  a 
))eiisinn,  and  was,  previous  to  his  deatlu  perhaps 
the  olded  ))eusioner,  or  at  least  had  his  pensiou 
for  the  longest  perioil,  of  any  writhin  his  Majesty’s 
dominions. 

—  Suddenly,  Robert  Elliot,  Esq.  of  FinnadehilL 

31.  At  Glasgow,  James  Graham,  Esq. 

—  4t  Musselburgh,  Captain  John  Thomson, 
late  of  the  69th  regiment. 

—  Charles  Grant,  Esq.  one.  of  the  Directors  of 
Che  East  India  Company. 

—  At  Ecdefechan,  ^Irs  Marv  Little,  wife  of 
George  Bel’i,  Esq.  writer  in  Ecdefechan. 

—  At  the  Hague,  of  ^loplexy,  the  Elarl  of  Ath- 
lone. 

—  At  Riggheads,  Miss  Margai\4  Kainedy,  of 
Rigghcads,  daughter  of  the  late  Herbert  Renuedy, 
Esq.  M.  D.  formerly  of  HalleKths. 

Nov.  1.  At  Altona,  Mr  H.  W.  Von  Gustenberg, 
one  of  the  veterans  of  the  (lerman  literature  and 
poetry,  having  nearly  completed  his  88th  year. 

—  .\t  Dumfries,  ^^i6S  Margaret  Lawrie,  young¬ 
est  sister  of  the  late  General  Sir  Robert  lUwrie  of 
Maxwelton,  Bart,  who  for  many  years  represent¬ 
ed  that  county  in  Parliament. 

—  At  Nith  Bank,  Walter  Ritchie,  Esq.  late 
Lieutenant  14th  light  dragoons. 

—  At  Inveresk,  sirs  Taylor,  wife  of  John  Tay¬ 
lor,  Esq.  of  the  Exchequer. 

—  Near  Gravesend,  Colonel  (/.  Lyon,  aged  54. 

— -  At  Parkend,  SaltooaLs,  Win.  Brown,  Esq. 

2.  At  FMinburgh,  Mr  George  Wilson,  writer. 

—  At  Fklinlmtgh.  Mr  John  Fjfieooe,  solicitor  in 
the  Sujirems  Courts  of  Scxitlana. 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Wright,  merchant. 

—  At  the  Bridge  of  Elam,  Mrs  Jean  Guild,  re¬ 
lic!  of  William  tieddes.  Esq.  Cupar  Fife, 

—  .\t  BLickheatli,  General  Sir  Antliony  E'arring- 
ton,  BarL  r).l'.L.  Commandant  of  the  Ist  batta¬ 
lion,  H.  .A.,  and  Director-General  of  the  Eheld 
Train  Department,  aged  85 ;  he  had  been  in  the 
army  68  years,  and  was  the  oldest  Odicer  in  the 
British  sm-icc. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Andrew  Rocliead,  musical 
tnstruinent-maker,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Balbegpo,  in  Kincardineshire,  Mrs  Ram¬ 
say,  wife  of  Captain  Thomas  Ramsay,  balf-piiy 
lich  foot. 

4.  At  the  manse  of  Urquhart,  Miss  Sarah  Louisa 
Smith,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wm  Smitli,  of  l^ty, 

5.  At  Inverness,  Peter  Anderson,  Esq.  solicitor* 

aged  54  years. 

Ann  Wiute,  spouse  to  John  Wigliam*  jun. 
10,  Salisbury  Road,  Edinburgh. 

—  Mr  Henry  Richarchon,  proprietor  and  prin¬ 
ter  of  the  Berwu-k  AdvertbR,  catted  at  the  shop 
of  Mr  William  Wilam,  iroomongcr,  Briilge^treet, 


Berwick,  and,  after  some  conversation  took  leave. 
W'hen  he  had  reached  the  door,  Mr  W.  observed 
him  staggeriM,  sprung  over  the  counter,  and 
caught  hold  of  him  in  time  to  prevent  him  from 
faUing.  Medical  .-usistance  was  instantly  procu¬ 
red,  but,  melancholy  to  relate,  all  efforts  to  restore 
animation  nroved  ineffectual.  The  me<lical  goi- 
Uamen  bdieve  that  a  blood-vessel  of  the  heart 
had  ruptured.  He  was  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

Nov.  5.  At  Weymouth,  Colonel  Chichester,  of 
Arhngt(jti,  Devonshire. 

6.  At  Abcnleem,  iHexander  Edgar,  Esq. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Neil  Gow,  aged  29,  son  of  Mr 
Nathaniel  Gow,  music-seller. 

K.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Majew  Nickle. 

9.  At  Thospe,  in  the  .TJth  year  of  his  age,  W.  B. 
Carter,  Esq.  surgeon  of  his  Majesty’s  8th  regiment 
of  hussars. 

10.  Mrs  Steuart  of  Alderston. 

—  At  Belfast,  aged  41  years,  the  Ilex-.  Josuu 
Alexander,  pastor  of  the  Refonned  Presbyterian 
Congr^ation  there,  and  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  the  Belfast  Academy. 

—  Mr  (Charles  Broughton,  W.  S.  accountant  in 
Eklinburgh. 

11.  At  London,  Lord  Chief  Raron  Richards. 

—  At  Kingsbams,  Mrs  Morurief,  widow  of  Uie 
Rex'.  Daxid  .Moucrief,  of  Whitewells,  minister  of 
Uedgorton. 

—  Robert  Lorimer,  Esq.  of  Holrahead,  residing 
at  Kirkland,  near  Sanquhar. 

12.  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Leitch,  relict  of  the  late 
Jcriin  Leitch,  Eisq.  of  Kilmardinny. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  W’illiam  Sibbald,  ardii- 
tect  aixl  builder. 

13.  At  Plymouth,  .Adam  McKenzie,  Esq.  Cantain 
of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Ocean,  late  of  the  Sujierb. 

—  At  ^inbuigh,  David  Forrest,  Esxp  solicitor 
in  the  Supreme  Coiuis. 

14.  At  ^inburgh,  Mrs  Ross,  widow  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  Hu^  Ross,  Esq.  of  Kersa 

~  At  M^trose,  George  M‘Ewen,  son  of  David 
M‘Ewen,  Esq.  of  St  Cyr,  Grenada. 

1 5.  In  London,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Port- 
more,  in  the  78th  vear  of  his  age. 

—  At  Penrith,  Mrs  Mary  Noble,  at  the  advan¬ 
ced  age  of  107  years  and  two  months,  who  last 
year  s»un  some  fine  yam  for  linen,  Ac.  in  which 
IS  worked  her  name,  age,  Ac.  for  die  Countess  of 
I^onsdale.  She  was  baptised  in  Kiikoswald  church 
on  the  16th  .SeptembW,  1716,  as  extracted  from 
the  parish  register. 

—  At  Jersi^,  aged  45,  John  Dumaresq,  EIsq.  his 
Majesty’s  Attornev-General,  and  Colonel  of  tlie 
1st  regunent  of  militia  of  that  island. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  Henrietta,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Robert  Dundas,  Bart. 

—  At  Balveny,  Captain  A.  Cameron,  late  of  the 
Soots  Brigade. 

—  At  Kirkden,  the  Rev.  W’illiam  Milligan,  mi¬ 
nister  of  that  parish,  in  the  9yth  year  of  his  age, 
and  40th  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Smeaton,  Lady  Buchan  Hepburn, 
of  Sir  George  Buchan  Hepburn,  one  of  the 
Barons  of  tne  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 

17.  At  Innergerde,  Robert  Luinsden,  Esiq.  of 

Innergellie.  , 

—  At  Kilmarnock,  Mrs  Mar)-  Samson,  relirt  oi 
the  late  John  Geramill,  at  the  advanced  age  of  95 
years  and  five  months.  She  was  tlie  last  sniwi- 
ving  sister  of  Mr  W’illiam  Samson,  in 
John  Samson  Finlayson,  Ochiltree;  and  Tam 
Samson,  so  celebrated  in  the  wtMrks  of  Burn^  , 

Lately.  At  St  Petarsburgh,  the  celebrat^Stei- 
belt.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  numwr  or 
musical  oomiiositions,  amongst  which  is  tw  nne 
opera  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  He  had  rcsalw  lor 
flneen  years  in  SL  Petersburgh,  and  acquired  a 
huge  fortune.  .  . 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Jean  Baillic.  _ 

—  In  her  109th  year,  Mrs  Mary  I.ewis,  widow, 
of  St.  Bride’s,  Glamorganshire,  who,  until  •'ffbin 
three  years  of  her  decease,  was  able  to 

coals  loe  consumed  home  on  her  head.  She  was 
followed  to  tl*e  grave  by  great-great-greatrgrana- 

children. 

—  At  London,  Colonel  Lyon,  in  his  56th  year. 
He  expired  in  the  arms  of  bis  son,  Cautam  Lm^ 
of  tht  Heda,  recently  returned  from  the  Nortbem 
fhepeditioa. 
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Finances  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  state¬ 
ment  of,  373 

Fleming,  Rev.  John,  of  Craigs,  memoir 
of  the  late,  257 
Flitting,  the,  539 

France— See  Spain — Triumphal  entrance 
of  the  Due  d'Angouleme  into  Paris, 753 
French  politics,  remarks  on,  154 
Fuselier,  the,  553 

Galt,  Mr,  remarks  on  his  novel  of  Ringan 
Gilhaize,  &c.  1 
Gasper  Wesseling,  550 
Geneva,  liberty  of  the  press  suppressed 
in,  625 

Germany,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  wthdraw 
their  ministers  from  Wirtemberg,  112 
—Restrictions  on  the  press  in,  240 
Glasgow,  executions  in,  115 — Violent  ouU 
rage  near,  117 — Curious  case  at  the 
Quarter-Sessions  of,  376— Riot  among 
the  weavers  there,  502— Trials  at  the 
Circuit  Court  there,  630 — State  of  trade 
in,  633 

Greece,  accounts  of  the  struggle  for  liberty 
in,  112,  240,  626,  753 
Groans,  the  house  of,  332 
Harum-Scarum  Club,  No.  I.  25 — No.  II. 

176— No.  III.  312 
Harvest  moon,  elegy  to  the,  429 
Hayti,  account  of  the  Island  of,  726 
Hemans,  Mrs,  review  of  her  poems,  298 
Heriot's  Hospital,  proposed  alteration 
on,  759 

**  Hermits,  the,”  of  Jouy,  review  of,  513 
Hints  to  t^  reviewer  of  Hunter's  Livy, 
470 

History  of  John  and  his  Household  (con¬ 
tinued),  227,  289,  608,  698— (conclu- 
ded)  698 

Hogg,  James,  the  Ettrick  shepherd,  re¬ 
marks  on  his  novels,  485 
Hopetoun,  notice  of  the  late  Earl  of,  509 


Hospitality  of  the  Welsh,  remarks  on  the, 
421 

House  of  Groans,  the,  332 
Human  soul,  siieculations  on  the,  681 
Hunter,  Dr.  John,  review  of  his  edition  of 
Livy,  263 — Hints  to  his  reviewers,  470 
Improvement  of  Scotch  Judicatories,  No. 

I.  334— No.  II.  401,— Na  III.  641 
Income  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  statement  of  the,  373 
Insurance,  premiums  of,  at  Lloyd's,  126, 
252,  381,  508,  638,  764 
Ireland,  accounts  from,  121 — condition 
of  the  poor  in,  758 

Ir\'ing,  Mr,  review'  of  sermons  or  orations 
by,  214  ' 

Jedburgh,  trial  for  murder  at,  628 
John  and  his  Household,  hUtory  of,  (con¬ 
tinued,)  227 — Mr  Vision's  letter,  ib. 
700 — The  Manuscript,  232,  289,  608, 
698 — Letter  from  Mrs  Vision,  705 
Journal  of  the  private  life  and  conversa¬ 
tions  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  review' 
of,  455 

—  of  two  days,  with  an  interval  of 
40  years,  743 

Jude,  St.  review  of  discourses  on  the 
Epistle  of,  70 

Judicatories,  Scotch,  on  the  improvement 
of,  334,  401,  641 

Justiciary,  High  Court  of,  trials  in  the, 

1 1 7 — for  violating  sepulchres,  ib. — for 
rioting,  and  obstructing  a  church  pre¬ 
sentation,  118 — for  rape  on  a  woman 
deaf  and  dumb,  ib. — for  culpable  ho¬ 
micide,  120 — for  murder,  75? 

—  Circuit  Courts  of,  proceedings  of, 
627 

Kelly  of  Kellynch,  a  college  tale,  10 
King's  speech,  the,  on  proroguing  Par¬ 
liament,  498 

Knowles,  Mr,  review  of  his  dramas  of 
Virginius,  and  Caius  Gracchus,  721 
Knox,  John,  lecturing  Queen  Mary,  re¬ 
marks  on  Allan's  Picture  of,  347 
Las  Cases’  Journal  of  the  private  life  and 
conveewtions  of  Buonaparte,  review  of, 
455 

Law,  remarks  on  the  Scotch  Courts  of, 
218,  357 

Letter  from  Namur,  a,  602 

■  —  from  a  Cockney,  655 

Letters  from  a  student  to  his  friend  in 
the  country,  extracts  from,  10 

_ —  of  Schiller  to  the  Baron  Von  Dal- 

berg,  64,  281 
Liber  Honoris,  74 
Lines  on  Moscow,  143 
- - to  Lord  Byron,  70 

■  nil.. --  written  on  the  Top  of  Ben-Lo- 

mond,  710 

Literature,  anonymous.  No.  VI.  51 
Livy,  the  6ve  Brst  books  of,  by  Dr  John  ' 
Hunter,  review  of,  262— Hints  to  the 
reviewers,  470 
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Lizars*  Picturesque  Views  of  Ediuburgh, 
remarks  on,  439 
Lizzie  Allan,  the  loves  of,  322 
Loch'Lomond,  verses  on,  707 
Lords,  House  of,  proceedings  in  the,  113, 
242,  367,  498 

Lotter)'  Club,  the,  a  tale,  53 
Lowrie,  Willie,  313 
Loyalty,  Welsh,  680 
Machinery,  weaving,  improvement  in, 
759 

MHntyre,  John,  315 
Maclaren,  Mr.  reply  of,  to  observations 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  his  work 
on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  5G4 

Magistrates  of  Scottish  Burghs,  633 
Malta,  proposed  renovation  of  the  Knights 
of,  758 

Manners,  resemblance  between  Scotch 
and  Welsh,  670 

Marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Welsh,  530 
Marriages,  127,  254,  383,  510,  639,  766 
Master  and  servant,  law  case  regarding, 
376 

Medical  degrees  conferred  by  the  Univer- 
.sity  of  Edinburgh,  501 
Melancholy  catastrophe,  246 
Memoir  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Ram- 
mohun  Roy,  350 

Memoirs  of  General  Rapp,  review  of,  81 

- —  of  Napoleon,  review  of,  129 

— — —  of  General  San  Martin,  199 
■  ■■  —  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Fleming 
of  Craigs,  257 

Mermaid,  account  of  one  found  in  Zetland, 
345 
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New  South  Wales,  prosiierous  »utc  of 
the  settlement  there,  367 
“  Non  modo,**  and  “  non  inodo  non,”  582 
Novels,  remarks  on  the  second  class  of 
Scottish,  1,  485 

- Religious,  remarks  on,  78 

Nuga*  Cambrica.  Introduction,  418— 
Cader  Idris,  419— -The  hospitality  of 
the  Welsh,  421— Convivial  customs, 
423 — All-Saints  Eve,  427— The  Pass 
of  the  Frozen  Door,  529 — Margaret 
Verch  Evan,  530— Marriage  ceremo¬ 
nies,  ib. — Burial  customs,  534— Pride 
of.  Ancestry,  536— The  Hobgoblin *s 
hollow  tree,  538 — Resemblance  be¬ 
tween  Scottish  and  Welsh  manners, 
670 — The  LIcdwigan  Thresher,  672— 
Towy n— .VI erioneth,  6 7 3— Caernarvon 
Castle,  677— Welsh  laiyalty,  680 
Observations  on  the  political  state  of  Eu- 
rope,  569 

Ocean,  a  |X)em,  159 
Orations  of  Mr  Irving,  review  of,  214 
Origin  of  evil,  speculations  on  the,  681 
Outrage,  violent  one  near  Glasgow,  117 
Paisley,  trade  of,  633 
Panopticon,  or  the  Inspection-house,  by 
Jeremy  Benthom,  remarks  on,  303 
Paris,  a  walk  round,  526 
Parliament,  proceedings  of,  113,  242, 
367— I’rorogation  of,  498 
Parliament  House,  miseries  of  the,  655 
Parricide  and  suicide,  shocking  case  of, 
117 

Parry,  Captain,  return  of,  from  a  voyage 
of  discovery  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  503 
Pedestrianism,  feats  of,  119 
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Metamorphoses  of  Fiction,  the,  410 
Meteorological  tables,  124,  250,379,506, 
636,  762 

Mexico,  intelligence  from,  241,  754 
Midnight  and  moonlight  on  the  Calton- 
hill,  528 

Military  promotions,  Ac.  121,  247,  377, 
504,  634,  760 

Miseries  of  the  Parliament  House,  655 
Monument  erected  at  Ayr  to  Robt.  Burns, 
246 

Moscow,  lines  on  the  burning  of,  1 43 
Muir,  Dr  William,  review  of  his  Dis¬ 
courses  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  70 
Muses,  the,  a  tale,  28 
Musselburgh,  riot  on  the  race-course 
there,  377 

Namur,  a  letter  from,  562 
Na})ier,  the  late  Lord,  notice  of,  382 
Napoleon’s  memoirs,  review  of,  129 
Naples,  condemnation  of  members  of  the 
Carbonari  there,  496 
Nautical  Science,  notice  regarding,  758 
Neapolitan  revolution,  review  of  histon- 
•  cal,  political,  and  ns'iltary  memoirs  of 
the,  590 

Newcastle,  review  of  plays  by  the  Mar- 
ebionos  of,  95,  i44 


Peru,  remarks  on  the  new  constitution  of, 
204 — accounts  from,  497,  755 
Picturesque  Views  of  Edinburgh,  remarks 
on,  439 

Plays  by  the  Marchioness  of  Newcastle, 
review  of,  9.S,  144 

Ploughman’s  death  and  burial,  the,  178 
Poetical  sketches ;  by  A.  A.  Watts,  re¬ 
view  of,  *486 

Poetry- The  muses  28— The  evening 
walk,  32 — The  Congress  of  Verona, 
33— Dan  Dude’s  pilgrimage.  Canto 
IV.  45— L’Amour,  64— Lines  to  Lfitl 
Byron,  70— Lines  on  Moscow,  143— 
Ocean,  159 — Can  y  Tylwyth  teg,  or 
tl»c  Fajry’s  song,  167— Song  of  Robin 
Goudfellow,  169— The  Ploughman’s 
death  and  burial,  178— Elegy  on  part- 
.  ing  with  my  last  guinea,  186— Advice 
to  Poets,  188— Adventures  of  Francis 
Corkincap,  207— To  Mary,  272— To 
the  Nightingale,  288— Willie  Lowrie, 
313— John  M‘Intyre,Sl5— The  Purse, 
3*0— The  Loves  of  Liiria  Allan,  822 
—To  my  Looking-glass,  381— The 
House  of  Groans,  881— The  8ceam- 
Bost,  339 — Caius  Bufo,  408— Poy*i* 
Eclogue,  414— filagy  to  Ihe  Harvert 
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IVIoon,  429 — Prince's  Street,  438— To 
a  drowning  fly,  4o4 — Midnight  and 
Moonlight  on  the  Calton-hill,  528 — 
The  Emigrants,  564 — The  School- 
Iwys,  573 — The  Evening  Star,  607 — 
Loch-Lomnnd,  707— Sonnet  from  the 
Italian  of  Filicaja,  664 — Wealth,  743 
— A  Point  for  the  Critic,  *  744 
Political  state  of  Europe,  remarks  on  the, 
569 

Politics,  French,  remarks  on,  154 
Poor-house,  a  visit  to  the,  341 
Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Scotch  High¬ 
landers,  review  of  Stew’art's,  36 — 
Ghosts,  37 — Wraiths,  ib. — Fairies,  39 
— Brownies,  41 — Water  Kelpies,  42 — 
Witchcraft,  ib. 

Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Welsh,  re¬ 
marks  on  the,  166 

Portugal,  Counter-revolution  in  —  The 
King  restored  to  absolute  rule.  111, 
240 — Unsettled  state  of  politics  in, 
366 — Decree  forbidding  the  entrance 
of  foreign  journals,  753 
Povais  Emigrants,  remarks  on  the  fate  of 
the,  324 

Poyais  Eclogue,  414 
Pride  of  Ancestry  of  the  Welsh,  536 
Prince’s  Street,  verses  on,  438 
Printing,  improvement  in,  7 59 
Prison  Discipline,  principles  of,  remarks 
on,  303 

Private  life  and  conversations  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  review  of  Las  Cases  Journal  of, 
455 

Promotions,  Appointments,  &c.  121,247, 
377,  504,  633,  760 

Prosperity  or  Adversity,  which  of  them  is 
most  difficult  to  bear  ?  313 
Publications,  monthly  list  of  new’  ones, 
106,  234,  362,  491,  619,  749 
Public  Funds,  weekly  prices  of,  126,  252, 
381,  508,  638,  764 
Purse,  the,  a  tale,  320 
Quin,  Mr,  review  of  bis  V^isit  to  Spain, 
385 

Raeburn,  the  late  Sir  Henry,  notice  of, 
253 

Rammohun  Roy,  an  Indian  Brahman, 
account  of  the  life  and  writing*  of,  350 
Rapp,  General,  Aide-de-camp  to  Napo¬ 
leon  Buonaparte,  review  of  memoirs  of, 
81 

Reginald  Dalton,  a  novel,  remarks  on,  7 
Religious  novels,  remarks  on,  78 
Remarks  on  the  novel  of  Ringan  Gil- 
haize,  1— Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay, 
6 — Reginald  Dalton,  7 — On  Religious 
novels,  78— On  French  politics,  154— 
On  the  popular  Superstitions  of  the 
Welsh,  166 — On  the  new  Peruvian 
Constitution,  204— On  the  Scots  Courts 
of  Law,  218,  357,  665— On  Bentham's 
work  on  Prison  Discipline,  303— On 
Allan's  picture  of  Knox  lecturing 
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Queen  Mary,  347 — On  Self- Appreci¬ 
ation,  432 — On  the  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck,  and  other  novels,  by  Hogg,  485 
Rescripts  of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark, 
574 

Revenue,  British,  .503,  755 
Reveries,  Clalssical,  581,  657 
Review  of  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John 
Blackader,  17 — Of  Memoirs  of  General 
Rapp,  81. — Of  Plays  by  the  Marchio¬ 
ness  of  Newcastle,  95,  144 — Of  Na- 
I>oleon’.s  Memoirs,  129— Of  Don  Juan, 
Cantos  6th,  7th,  and  8lh,  190 — Of  Mr 
Irvine’s  four  Oiations,  &c.  214.  Of  Dr 
Hunter’s  Livy,  262 — Of  Mrs  Hemans’s 
Poems,  298 — Of  Quin’s  visit  to  Spain. 
385— Oi  the  16th  and  17th  Reports  of 
the  African  Institution,  472  —  Of 
Watts’s  Poetical  Sketches,  *486 — Of 
“  The  Hei*mits”  of  Jouy,  513— Of 
Memoirs  of  the  Neapolitan  Revolution, 
590 — Of  Knowles*  Dramas  of  Virgi- 
nius,  and  Caius  Gracchus,  721— Of  St. 
Ronan’s  VVell,  a  novel,  738 
Ricardo,  Mr,  notice  of  the  late,  *355 
Riego,  General,  execution  of,  752 
Ringan  Gilhaize,  a  novel,  remarks  on,  1 
Riot  at  the  Edinburgh  Races,  377 — At 
Glasgow,  5(»2 

Rome,  St.  Paul’s  Temple  there  destroyed 
by  fire,  366— Election  of  a  Pojje,  496 
Ross,  Mathew,  Dean  of  Faculty,  funeral 
of,  757 

Roxburgh  the  late  Duke  of,  Memoir,  of 
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San  Martin,  General  Don  Jose  de.  Me¬ 
moir  of,  199 
School-boys,  the,  573 
Schiller’s  correspondence,  (continued),  64, 
281 

Scotch  Attainders,  petition  for  removal  of, 
117 

- Courts  of  Law,  remarks  on  the, 

218,  357,  665 

— —  Tutor,  the  Feelings  and  Fortunes 
of.  No.  III.  160— No.  IV.  273— No. 
V.  442— No.  VI.  711 
— — —  Judicatories,  remarks  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of,  334,  401,  641 
— — -  Novels  of  the  second  class,  review* 
of,  1,  485 

- Highlanders,  review  of  Stewart’s 

work  on  the  popular  superstitions  of,  36 
— — Crown,  decision  of  the  Lords  of 
Council  establishing  the  right  of  carry¬ 
ing  it,  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  1 20, 
247 

- Burghs,  Chief  Magistrates  of,  633 

Scriblerus,  Dionysius  ;  a  continuation  of 
the  work  of  tlie  great  Martinus,  74 
Sdf-appreciation,  remarks  on,  432 
Sheri^-Courts  of  Scotland,  remarks  on 
the,  665 

Slave-trade,  report*  of  the  African  ln»ti-  * 
tution  on  the  subject  of  the,  472 
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Sonnet  from  the  Italian,  64  4 
Spain,  retreat  of  the  Cortes  to  Cadiz,  1 10 
—Address  of  ihe  Iloyalist  Hegency, 
ib.  — Defection  of  the  Constitutional 
General  Morillo  from  that  cause,  ih.— 
Defence  of  Corunna  by  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
&c.  23d^Statc  of  Cadiz,  239— Sub¬ 
mission  of  Corunna  to  the  Royalist 
party— Answer  of  Ferdinand  to  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Duke  d*  Angoulcme,  365 
—Dissolution  of  the  Cortes,  and  re¬ 
storation  of  Ferdinand  to  absolute 
power,  495 — Proclamation  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  before  leaving  Cadiz,  623— De¬ 
crees  after  his  escape  from  the  Cortes, 
624— Entry  of  the  Royal  Family  into 
Madrid,  751— Execution  of  General 
Riego,  752 

—  review  of  Mr  Quin's  visit  to,  385 
Speculations  on  Creation,  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  the  human  soul,  681 — Notes 
on,  694 

Staymakcr,  the,  a  fragment,  560 
Steam-boat,  the,  339 
St  Ronan's  Well,  a  novel,  review  of,  738 
Superstitions,  popular,  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  review  of,  36 
Su|)erstitions  of  the  Welsh,  remarks  on 
the,  166 

Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay,  remarks  on,  6 

Troy,  Topography  of  the  Plain  of,  reply 


to  (diservations  on,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  464 

University  of  Edinburgh,  mtxlical  degrees 
conferred  by,  501 

Valencia,  the  siege  of,  dec.  review  of, 
298 

Views  of  Edinburgh,  Picturesiiuc,  remarks 
on,  439 

Visit  to  the  Poor-house,  341 
■  '-to  Sfxiin,  review  of  Quin's,  385 
Wales,  New  South,  flourishing  state  of, 
366— State  of  trade  in,  754 
Walk  round  Paris,  a,  526 
Watson,  John,  state  of  funds  IcA  by,  ft>r 
an  Hospital  in  FMinburgh,  750 
Watts's  Poetical  Sketches,  review  of, 
•486 

Weeds  and  Flowers,  No.  IV.  5.39 
Welsh,  the,  remarks  on  their  popular  su¬ 
perstitions,  166— On  the  hospitality  of, 
421 — Convivial  customs  of,  423  — 
Marriage  ceremotiies,  530— Burial  cus¬ 
toms,  534— Pride  of  Ancestry  of,  536 
— Resemblance  between  Scottish  and 
Welsh  manners,  670— Their  Loyalty, 
680 

Willie  Ixowrie,  313 
Wesseling,  (iasper,  550 
West  Indies,  alarm  in  the,  755 
Works  preparing  for  Publication,  105, 
253,  361,  489,  617,  745 
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Aberdeen,  760 
Raillie,  504 
Baird,  760, 

Brown,  760,  ib. 
Buist,  504 
Bullock,  121,  247 
Burghs,  Chief  Ma¬ 
gistrates  of,  633 
Campbell,  2  47,760 
Canning,  504 
Clancarly,  760 
Clark,  760 
Cochrane,  121 
Copland,  504,  760 
Craig,  5  J4 
Customs,  Commis¬ 
sioners  of,  504 
Cuthbertson,  377 


Douglas,  504 
Duncan,  247 
Excise,  Commis¬ 
sioners  of,  504 
Forbes,  504,  760 
Gordon,  760 
Granville,  760 
Haining,  247 
Hardie,  377 
Henderson,  760 
Hyslop,  633 
Kirk,  634 
Lyon,  121 
M‘Caig,  247 
M'Dougald,  121 
Mackintosh,  760 
M^Farlane,  121 


M‘Kcnzie, 121,634 
760 

M‘Lcod,  121,504, 

760 

Macnair,  634 
M‘Rae,  247 
Marshall,  377 
Martin,  504 
Marv  lM»rough,  504 
Military  Promo¬ 
tions,  /kc.  121, 
247,  377,  504, 
634,  760 

Mitchell,  504,  634 
Montague,  504 
Muir,  121 
Murray,  504 


Ncy,  760 
Parker,  504 
Paul,  504 
Reid,  504 

Robb,  760 
Robinson,  504 
Seymour,  377 
Shcriir,  634 
.Smith,  504 
Somerville,  121 
Stark,  760 
Stewart,  634 
Stirling,  504,  760 
Sutherland,  504 
Temple,  377 
Thomson, 37 7,633, 
634,  760 
Wtrdlaw,  760 
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BIRTHS. 
Adam,  510,  766 
Agnew,  254 
Airly,  639 
Aitchiaon,  510 
Allison,  382 
Bailie,  127,  254 
Balfour,  382 


Ballard,  510 
Bannerman,  639 
Becher,  254 
Bell,  127,  639 
Bethune,  382 
Black,  510 
Blackburn,  254 
Blakey,  510 


Blair,  382 
Bird,  (four  chil- 
dren),  766 
B(^le,  254 
Boswid,  510 
Boyd,  510 
Bradford,  639 
Brew'stcr,  639 


Bridget,  127,  766 
Brisbane,  510 
Brodie,  ^2 
Bruomfield,  127 
Brougham,  127 
Bruce,  63U 
CadcU,  127,  254 
Cameron,  254 
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Campbell, 254,510, 
G39,  ib.  ib. 
Carmichael,  254 
Carncgy,  766 
Carruthers,  510 
Cathcart,  510 
Cay,  639 
Chandos,  510 
Cheyne,  382 
Clark,  766 
Clay,  254 
Constable,  766 
Cook,  254 
Crawfurd,  510 
Cunningham,  382 
Daley,  (three  chil¬ 
dren,)  510 
Dalzell,  639 
Davidson,5 10,639, 
Davis,  (three  chil¬ 
dren,)  639 
Dennistoun,  766 
Dickie,  639 
Dodgson,  766 
Douglas,  382,  ib. 
766 

Dow,  766 
Dudgeon,  510,  639 
Dunbar,  766 
Dundas,  12’’,  639 
Elliot,  127,  254 
Farquharson,  766 
Fergusson,  127 
FUder,  127 
Fleming,  254 
Fogo,  510 
Foley,  510 
Forbes,  382 
Fortescue,  766 
Fraser,  382,  510 
Fullarton,  639 
Gibson,  382 
Gifford,  382 
Gordon,  127,  382, 
ib. 

Gower,  127 
Graham,  766 
Grant,  510,  766 
Gray,  510 
Guthrie,  766 
Hall,  382 
Hamilton,  382 
Hastings,  639 
Hay,  382,  639 
Henderson,  382, 
510,  ib. 
Hepburne,  254 
Herries,  510 
Hesse,  766 
Hislop,  639 
Hope,  510,  766 
Hopetoun,  254 
Hopkirk,  510, 
Horruck^  127 
Howwd,  766 


Hume,  766 
Howe,  382 
Inglis,  254 
Inverarity,  639 
Iveson,  510 
Jameson,  382 
Johnstone,  639 
Langhorne,  510 
Lauder,  382 
Lindsay,  766 
Loch,  354,  510 
Londonderry,  382 
Long,  639 
Lyon,  766 
Macbean,  382 
iMaegregor,  639 
Mackenzie,  510, 
ib.  639,  766 
Macleod,  766 
Maclachian,  254 
Maclean,  127,  ib. 
Macmicking,  766 
Maconoebie,  766 
Mansfield,  766 
Marjoribanks,  382 
Marshall,  639 
Megget,  510 
Meikleham,  510 
Melville,  510 
Menzies,  382 
Mercer,  510 
Meredith,  510 
Miller,  766 
Milton,  510 
Moncheff,  639 
Monteith,  382 
Montgomery,  254 
Moodie,  639 
Morrison,  766 
Mossmaii,  639 
Moubray,  254 
Noel  127  . 
Normanton,  510 
O’Connell,  766 
Fark,  639 
Parsons,  127 
Paterson,  510 
Peel,  127,  639 
Philips,  766 
Princes,  (3  child¬ 
ren,)  510 
Prager,  382 
Pringle,  639 
Radcliffe,  254 
Raeburn,  253 
Ramsay,  127 
Reid,  382 
Robertson,  510, 
639 

Rogers,  510 
Ross,  510,  539 
Roxburgh,  253 
Scartb,  510 
Scott,  127,  ib.  639, 
ib. 


Sforza,  127 
Silver,  382 
Simpson,  382 
Sinclair,  510 
Smith,  254 
Spottiswoode,  382 
Sprot,  766 
Stark,  254 
Stedman,  127 
Stewart,  127,  ib. 
Stirling,  254 
Stopford,  639 
Stothert,  766 
Stuart,  127,  ib. 

254,  382 
Swaby,  639 
Sydserf,  639 
Syinonds,  254 
Tail,  510 
Taylor,  o39 
Tennant,  510 
Thomson,  766 
Thornton,  384 
Todd,  766, 
Torrington,  382 
Tweeddale,  510 
Walker,  382,  639 
Watts,  766 
Wemyss,  382 
White,  127,  510 
Wishart,  382 
Woodford,  766 
Wright,  251 
Young,  510,  766 


MARRIAGES. 

Adam,  639 
Alexander,  767 
Ainslie,  383 
Alison,  039 
Allan,  639 
Anderson,  383 
Amot,  510 
Baillie,  639 
Balfour,  767 
Barnes,  383 
Barr  127 
Bayley,  383 
Baynes,  767 
Bcgbie,  767 
Bedford,  511 
Berrie,  254,  51 1 
Blaikie,  255 
Blair,  766 
Bremner,  383  t 
Brodie,  510 
Briggs,  128 
Brown,  128,  767 
Brutiton,  127 
Buchan,  383 
Burn,  127 
Bushby,  639 
Caltborpe,  383 
Cameron,  254 


UDec. 

Campbell, 254,383, 
639,  767 
Carson,  383 
Chambers,  767 
Charlton,  383 
Cockburn,  639 
Colquhoun,  767 
Cowal,  767 
Crawford,  640 
Cunynghame,  383 
Cust,  639 
Darlington,  639 
Dassauville,  511 
Davidson,  127, 
254,  255,  767 
Delisser,  383 
Dickson,  640 
Dill,  766 
Dobie,  510,  639 
Drurj’,  127  , 
Duncan,  767 
Dundas,  511 
Ellis,  254 
Evans,  255 
Fitzwiiliam,  383. 
Fletcher,  254 
Fleming,  767 
Ford,  510 
Franklin,  510 
Fraser,  383,  510 
Fyfe,51l 
Gardner,  511 
Garioch,  511 
Gemmill,  766 
Glover,  511 
Gordon,  383,  511 
Gower,  127 
Grant,  511 
Gray,  127 
Grice,  2.54 
Gumprecht,  511 
Haigg,  766 
Hall,  511 
Hamilton,  383, 
511,  ib. 

Harper,  254 
Harrison,  254 
Harvey,  255 
Harward,  254 
Helley,  383 
Henry,  127 
HUl,  254,  511 
Hislop,  766 
Horsley,  51 1 
Houldsworth,  767 
Hunter,  127 
Irving,  639 
Jackson,  511 
Jervis,  766 
Jobson,  767 
Johnstone,  639 
Kennedy,  127, 383 
Kerr,  766,  767 
Kent,  510 
Kiii0ear,  127 
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Laiiglands,  383 
Lasccllcs, 

Laurie,  639 
Little,  383 
Logan,  383,  610 
Losack,  510 
Lothian,  128 
M‘ Arthur,  639 
Macdonald,  255 
iMacdougall,  639 
M‘Kenzie,  644) 
Mackiiinon,  255 
Maclachlan.  127 
Maclaine,  51 1 
M‘Leod,  639,  766 
M‘Neil,  128 
Macpherson,  251 
Marquis,  511 
Martin,  639 
Martineau,  510 
Maxwall,  766 
Mercer,  254 
Mildmay,  639 
Millar,  383 
Milne,  254 
Mitchell,  127 
Monro,  383 
Montagu,  511 
Morris,  S83 
Mudie,  383 
Murdoch,  511 
Murray,  127,  254, 
255 

Nasmyth,  639 
Nisbet,  128 
Niveson,  511 
Oram,  127 
Orrock,  383 
Paterson,  383 
Pellerin  511 
Playfair,  639 
Plowden,  510 
Poole,  383 
Porteous,  254 
Pott,  127. 

Purcell,  510 
Purves,  254. 
Redshaw,  510 
Robertson,  767,  ib. 
Rutherford,  510 
Sandon,  639 
Sandford,  254 
Saunders,  511 
Scott,  383,511,  ib. 
Shenley,  510 
Sidmouth,  383 
Smart,  767 
Smith,  254,  383, 
639,  767, 

Shell,  254 
Sommerville,  127 
Sonuier,  128 
Stanford,  639 
Steel,  766 
Steuart,  510 


/  nJtx. 


Stevenson ,  383, 7  66 
Stewart,  639 
Stirling,  510 
Stock,  274 
Sutherland,  383 
Telford,  767 
Thomson,  1 28, 
511 

Tra(|uair,  383 
Twigg,  766 
VV’akctield,  254 
Waldegravc,  383 
Wallace  51 1 
W'ebster,  760 
Welsh,  767 
Will,  255  • 

Wilson,  767 
Wood,  255 
Wyllie,  251,  639 
Yeoman,  766 
York,  254 
Young,  767 

DEATHS. 

Adamson,  256 
Addington,  3m4 
Affleck,  640 
Aitken,  f^4,  512 
Alexander,  768 
Allan,  255,  511 
Allen,  25$ 

Alston,  256 
Alison,  383 
Anderson,  256, 
384,  511,  ib.  764 
Archibald,  1 28, 
610 

Armstrong,  128 
Arthur,  512 
Ashhumham,  511 
Athlone,  768 
Auchinvole,  384 
Batllie,  312,  640 
768 

Bain,  640 
Bald,  512 
Balderstone,  255 
Balfour,  767 
Bannerman,  128 
Barnard,  256 
Beatley,  255 
Beattie,  640 
Bell,  511 
Benton,  640 
Berrie,  394 
Bertram,  640 
Biggar,  255 
Black,  128 
Blackie,  255 
Bloomfield,  384 
Bond,  767 
Bogle,  128 
Bong,  384 
Bow'cn,  255 


Bowes,  767. 
Bridgew'ater,  768 
Hr(X)m  field,  128 
Broughton,  768 
Brown,256,ib.5l  1, 
512,  767,  768 
Brydon,  512 
Bryce,  5  12 
Buchanan,  1 28, 51 1 
Buckley,  512 
Burns,  640,  ib. 
Burt,  383 
Burton,  255 
Cadell,  512 
Caithness, 

Cameron,  768 
Campbell.|l  28,255, 
256,  ih.  512,  ib. 
ib.  640 
Cardijran,  255 
(•amiichael,  384, 
64J 

('arnegie,  640 
(’arnot,  512 
(oirse,  511 
(’arr,  640 
('arter,  768 
Cathcart,  256 
(.'bambre,  640 
Chiaramonti,  511 
Chichester,  768 
Christie,  138,  6*40 
Clark,  128,  ib.  512 
Cleghom,  255, 38  4 
Cochran,  640 
(/Ockburn,  256 
Coldstream  256, 
384 

Coombe,  255 
Cornwallis,  384 
Craigic,  255 
Oawford,  128 
Croley,  768 
Cruickshanks,  768 
Cundell,  128 
Cunninghame,  255 
Dalzel,  256 
Dalrjmple,  767 
Darroch,  256 
Dartmouth,  767 
Davidson,  255 
Davoust,  128 
Dawson,  128,  640 
Dcdwich,  512 
Dempster,  128 
Denniatoun,  383 
Denny,  512 
Dickson,  640 
Ditton,  511 
Doig,  512 
Dougall,  51 1 
Doyle,  128 
Dreghom,  51 1 
Duguid,  767 
Dumaraq,  760 


Duncan,  384,  767 
Dunbar,  512 
Dundas,  768 
Dun,  340,  ib. 
Dunstnnville,  128 
Kekford,  128 
Kdgnr,  768 
Kdmonstoune  256 
Kldcr,256 
Klliot,128,  768 
KIphinston,  256 
Krskine,  765 
Kw'art,  384,  767 
Fainton,  512 
Falconar,  256 
Farie,  128,  640 
Farnham,  383 
Farrington,  768 
Fnr<|uhar,  256,  384 
l‘’arquhanion,  255 
Ferguson,  767 
Finch,  512 
Finlayson,  640 
Fisher,  384 
Fit/gerald,  383 
Fletcher,  128 
Forreat,  768 
Forrester,  512 
Foulis,  128 
Fraser,  255,  640 
French,  255 
Fullorton,  512 
Grant,  128,  255, 
343,  768 
Garncrin,  640, 
Geddes,  255 
Gcorge,256 
Gibson,  383 
Gilbert,  255 
Gilchrist,  255 
Gillcs|»ie,  128 
Gilmour,  512 
Gordon,  1 28*  ib. 

255,  640,  767 
Gow,  768 
Gewan,  640 
Graham,  128,  255, 
383 

Grandtaon,  256 
Grant,  768 
Gardner,  256 
Gray,  384 
Cireig,  384 
Griffith,  384 
Guild,  767,  768 
Gastenberg,  768 
Iladdaway,  767 
Haggentofi,  768 
Hamilton,  255, 
512,  767 
Hare,  512 
Harrison,  256 
Hay,  256,  lb. 
Hastings,  640 
Henderaon,  512 
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Hepburn,  768 

M^Calnuin,  128, 

Ogilvy,  128,  256, 

Spence,  512,  768 

lierbertson,  5i2,ib. 

383 

5li,  640 

Speid,  256 

Hill,  128 

M‘Caul,  255 

Ogle,  255 

Spottiswoode,  512 

Home,  128,  256 

Maccomish,  384 

Oliver,  256,  512 

Sprott,  511 

Honeyinan,  640 

iM‘Cormick,  511 

Ollerenshaw,  640 

Stcibelt,  768 

Hoops,  128 

M‘Ewan,  768 

Orrock,  767 

Steuart,  768 

Ho{)e,  255,  256 

Macfarlane,  767 

Pack,  384 

Spied,  511 

Hopetoun,  511 

Macgibbon,  255 

Park,  255 

Stewart,  128,  384, 

Horne,  767 

M‘Gorie,  383 

Paterson,  128,  ib. 

512 

Horrocks,  128 

Mamies,  255,  767 

512 

Stirling,  256,  384, 

Howie,  255 

Mackenzie,  256, 

Patison,  767, 

ib. 

Howison,  384 

383,  640,  767, 

Peat,  512 

Stodart^  256,  383, 

Hurst,  511 

768,  ib. 

Pearson,  383, 384, 

512 

Hutchinson,  512 

Macintyre,  256 

ib. 

Stone,  512 

Inglis,  511,  767 

M‘Laren,  255 

Perrie,  768 

Stopford,  128 

Innes,  512 

M‘Lautin,  384 

•  .Philimore,  256 

Stormith,  255 

Ironside,  384 

M‘Lean,  512 

Playfair,  384 

Strachan,  255,  768 

Jameson,  512,  640 

Macleod,  767 

Plimer,  128 

Strang,  255 

Johnstone,  128 

M‘Leroy,  384 

Portmore,  768 

Stuart,  511 

Jones,  256 

M‘Luckie,  768 

Powerscourt,  384 

Sutherland,  128 

Kelly,  256,  640 

Macpherson,  255 

Powlett,  384 

Tait,  640 

Kendall,  512 

Macrae,  128 

Raeburn,  256 

Taylor,  768 

Kennedy,  768 

Maltman,  255 

Haikes,  512 

Templeman,  512 

Kerr,  255,  512 

Mann,  767 

Ramsay,  768 

I’empleton,  640 

Kelso,  767 

Manners,  128 

Ramus,  255 

Thoirs,  384 

Kidd,  128 

Manson,  640 

Ravraer,  512 

Thomson,  25.5, 

Kirkwood,  255 

Martin,  1 28^6.384, 

Reid,  383,  384 

383.  511,  768 

Kincaid,  384 

767 

Richards,  768 

Traill,  128 

King,  510,  640 

Matthew,  512 

Richardson,  384, 

Troup,  128 

Kioloch,  640 

Maxwell,  255,  640 

768 

3'ulloh,  640 

Kinnersley  256 

May,  640 

Ricardo,  512 

Urquhart,  255 

Kyle,  767 

Marshall,  640,  ib. 

Ritchie,  768 

Vallet,  511 

I^ng,  512 

Mellish,  640 

Robertson,  256, 

Vernon,  128 

Lallemand,  767 

Menzies,  255,  511 

511,  640,  768 

Vernor,  767 

Lamb,  512 

Milne,  255,  640 

Rochead,  768 

Walker,  256,  384, 

Lamhton,  383 

Millar,  256,  512, 

Holland,  511 

ib.  512 

Lawrence,  384 

640 

Ross,  640,  768 

Wallace.  128,  512 

Lawrie,  768 

Milligan,  768 

Roxburghe,  256,ib. 

Ward,  255.  381 

Lawson,  884 

.  Milroy,  384 

Rule,  128 

Warrand,5ll 

Learmouth,  767 

Mitchell,  255, 512, 

Rumpenheim,  511. 

Waterhouse,  128 

L^er,  St.  256 

640 

-  Salisbury,  128 

Watson,  256,  384, 

Leitch,  768 

Moncreiff,  768 

Samson,  768 

640 

Lemeney,  640 

Mordaunt,  128 

Sargant,(aged  104) 

Watt,  256,  T67 

Leslie,  255,  ib. 

Morgan,  256 

255 

^  Waugh,  3^ 

Lewis,768,256,511 

Morison,  256, 384, 

Scott,  128,  ib.  384, 

Webster,  512 

Liddle,  384 

512,  767 

512 

Weller,  384 

Lind,  128 

Mountnorres,  383 

Sempill,  128  ^ 

Welch,  128,  256 

Little,  768 

Moyes,  255 

Shade,  256 

Whigham,  767 

Lockart,  128 

Mudie,  512 

Sharp,  128. 

White,  255,  384 

I^ftus,  383 

Mullender,  640 

Shirreifs,  384 

Wigham,  768 

Logan,  512 

Muir,  284 

Sibbald,;T68 

Willington,  767 

Loudoun,  128 

Munro,  256 

Sim,  640 

WUson,  384,  511 

Longmore,  384 

Murray,  255,*  ib. 

Simpson,  384,  512 

767,  768 

Lorimer,  768 

256,  640 

Slate,  255 

Winstanley,  512 

Louth,  255 

Napier,  384 

Skene,  512 

Wood,  768 

Lowrie,  256,  768 

Neale,  51 1 

Smith,  383,  512, 

Wright,  640,  767, 

Lumsden,  768 

Neileon,  128 

ib.  768,  ib. 

768 

Lyon,  768,  ib. 

Nichol,  128 

Somerville*  255, 

Yarborough,  640 

Macadam,  383 

Nickle,  768 

381* 

Yeaman,  384 

M‘Alpine,  128 

Noble,  768 

Spalding,  255 

Young,  255,  540, 

Maecallum,  768 

0*Donnel,  256 

Spankie,  384 

767 

